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A QUESTION OF COLOUE 


CHAPTEE I. 

INTEODOCTOET. 

At the Bloemfontein Conference in March 
1903 the following resolution was passed:-— 

That in view of the coming Federatihn of 
South African Colonies, it is desirable that a 
South African Commission be constituted to gather 
accurate information on certain affairs relating to 
the natives and native administration, and to offer 
recommendations to the several Governments con- 
cerned, with the object of arriving at a common 
understanding on questions of native policy; such 
Commission to consist of two representatives from 
each of the Colonies, and one each from Ehode^li 
and Basutoland, with the addition of a chairman 
to be nominated by the High Commissioner* 

The result of this Commission was set 
forth in a Eeport, published in Cape Td^rn 
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in 1905; but as Blue-Books are not yet on 
l3ie lists of Mudie or Smith, nor have they 
found their way into the newspaper libraries, 
there is much connected with the South 
AfrifATi Commission of which ^the British 
public knows little, important as it is just 
now in order to form a right opinion of 
matters affecting our policy out there. 

Every one is familiar with the fallacy, 
“It must be true, because it is in print,” 
and though insensibly most persons are in- 
fluenced by what they read, only the ignorant 
give credence to all that is printed without 
due regard to the authority of the writer. 
But with respect to Blue-Books it may well 
be said, “ Because it is true it is in print ” ; 
for the aim of a Government Keport is to 
present fects in a concise form, and from 
the consideration of these facts to formulate 
a policy adapted in every particular to meet 
existing needs and relieve actual grievances. 

So an official report on South African 
native affairs does not represent ap indi- 
vidual expression of opinion, reflecting the 
p<3Jifcies of the party in power, but it is 
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the cardfuUy digested evidence of those who, 
having studied native customs and character 
for many yiars, have the most right to 
speak — ^the chiefs, resident magistrates, mis- 
'sionaries, judges, and others; and here th6 
natives make their voice heard, and as long 
ago as 1881 the Pingoes of Peddie said, 
“ Stop the canteens ; that is where our mis- 
fortunes come from.” 

We approach the subject of South Africa 
with the belief that little regard is paid to 
the ancient traditions of the native races, 
and at once we are met with the Govern- 
ment’s mind on the matter, if we are among 
the happy few who read Blue-Books, which 
entirely upsets our preconceived notions. We 
feel, with the German pastor in ‘The Bene- 
factress,’ that noble ideas have been nobly 
expressed, and in order that nothing may 
be lost we quote what the Report snys of 
representation ; — 

Under their ancient tribal system the native 
people were not without representation, and the 
wishes of the tribe at all times played an important 
part in guiding the policy of the chief’s government. 
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With the exception of the military ai||Qcraciea 
established over the Zulus by Tsha^ka, Sver the 
Matabele by Umzilikazi, and by Un^wazi in Swazi- 
lai^^ the rule of native chiefs in South Africa was 
ll^t so irresponsible as it is generally believed to 
have been. Their will was tempered^nd to a very ' 
large extent controlled, by a council so weighty 
and influential that no step of serious tribal im- 
portance was taken until the Whole matter had 
been discussed by it at length. This Council con- 
sisted of advisers of the chief, generally spoken of 
as councillors. Certainly they were such, but they 
were much more : they were the direct representa- 
tives of the people’s wish, and in the very consider- 
able freedom of speech permitted to them at their 
gatherings, the popular voice found means of ex- 
pression. A councillor was not formally appointed, 
simply becoming such as his opinions at the public 
gatherings increased in weight, and as he acquired 
popular influence he grew to be accepted more and 
more as representative of a section of the tribe. It 
might be courage and warlike achievements, wealth, 
skill in public debate, penetration in unravelling 
the intricate windings of native lawsuits, or other 
personal attributes which made him a representative 
and public man. At their homes the councillors 
were recognised as arbitrators in civil disputes. A 
few of them were always to be found at the Great 
Place, where they largely relieved the chief of the 
burden of judicial cross-questionings and assisted 
him in the executive, fulfilling many of the duties . 
of ministerB under more advanced forms of govem- 
raent. There was, of course, no form of election, 
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Imt 6^£S^eIlt has l)eeii said to show that the Ck»uiicil 
was distinctly representative of the people's voice. 
No sooner did'^khy matter of concern to the tpbe 
arise than the councillors were summoned^ no !m- 
• portant action being taken until it had been fuHy 
discussed in all its bearings. 

As European government superseded that of the 
chiefs, the old machinery fell into disuse, save per- 
haps in Basutoland, where, under a new name, the 
National Council, presided over by the Resident 
Commissioner, maintains to a large extent the tra- 
dition of the past. Councils still meet under the 
presidency of chiefs in British Bechuanaland and 
the Protectorate, and affairs of minor importance 
are decided by them. 

The present position in South Africa cannot be 
considered as a whole without regard to the various 
forms of government obtaining in the several Colonies 
and Possessions, These are : — 


Cape Colony • . 1 

Natal • . . . j 

Southern Rhodesia i 


Self-governing Colonies. 

Royal Charter, with Legis- 
lature, partly elective. 


Transvaal , . . 

Orange River Colony 
Basutoland . , 

Bechuanaland . . 

(Protectorate.) 


>■ Crown Colonies. 


i 


Protectorates. 


In Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
the natives have not been disturbed in their tribal 
form of government, though legislative power is 
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removed from the chiefs and centred in She High 
Commissioner. In these Territories, as in the 
Crown Colonies, the natives have a useful chain 
of communication with the supreme authority, 
through the officers appointed to manage themn 
and conduct affairs relating to them. Generally 
speaking, these officers consist of commissioners, 
magistrates, and others. In Basutoland, however, 
a further means of ascertaining the opinions of the 
people is provided in the Council already referred 
to, consisting of 1 0 0 selected native representatives. 

In the Crown Colonies there is a member of the 
Executive Council responsible for native affairs. In 
Natal, Transvaal, and Ehodesia the Governor or 
Administrator is supreme chief. 

The Commission is satisfied that in the Crown 
Colonies and in the Protectorates above mentioned 
the interests of the natives are safeguarded. 

But side by side with this picture of jus- 
tice, calm and grand, rises another picture, 
true, and sad because it is true ; the scene is 
in Kafirland, and the time is a few months 
before the late war. 

A lady, fresh from England, lay in a deck- 
chair on the stoep of a small house, and round 
her, in picturesque semicircle, stood a stal- 
wart band of headmen.^ 

^ An induna is called a headman when he is in his own distriot, 
and an induna when he is at the military kraal. — Cetewn/yo, 
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NoW'Hhe lady was great of stature, and 
the AMcans had reasoned in this wise : 
“The greatest woman in the world is our 
, Great Mother the Queen. She dwells in 
England; and this great white princess who 
has come to see us must be one of her 
family by reason of her stature,” so they 
approached her by an interpreter, and these 
were the words they spoke : — 

“0 great princess, of whose coming we 
have heard so much, it is indeed a pleasure 
to us to welcome you to our land.” And 
when the lady’s platitude was translated in 
reply, the oldest headman burst forth : — 

“Has not the presence of the great prin- 
cess already brought a blessing ? for, lo ! it 
rains.” 

The princess, unused in English society 
to these delicate compliments, might have 
felt embarrassed had not her host suggested 
that an occasional “Ewe” was all the re- 
sponse needed, and then one by one her 
visitors put his case before her. For when 
relatives of reigning sovereigns come to a 
land where grievances appear to be un- 
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noticed, it is a great thing to stote tiie 
grievance plainly. 

So the men spoke at length; what they 
said once they repeated, and having siud it, 
twice, it was easier to enforce ^ third time. 
Perhaps they were wise, for their words ring 
in the ears of the white princess to this 
day 

“When you get home, will you tell Eng- 
land’s Queen and England’s people that we 
have no rights ? It is nothing in your sight 
that we are orderly, that we are civilised, 
that we are even Christian. We are all 
treated alike. Alas! for us, too often your 
people have made the land of our birth 
become to us a land of tears.” 

These words were remembered by the white 
princess when she came home, remembered 
most of all when, in the bright sunshine of 
a winter day, she stood near the gates of 
Osborne, and a great silence, unknown before, 
had crept over the whole world ; remembered 
when the thin skirling of the pipes gave voice 
to; an Empire’s sorrow and broke through the 
&iti£h reserve Mid unloosed the pent-up gri^. 
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But l^^land’s Qaeen liad passed beyond the 
cry of her dnsky sons to a land whCTe tears 
are wiped away, and it was too late to de- 
liver the headmen’s message, though it is 
never too Tate to right wrongs or to try to 
understand what is amiss. 

It will be well to go back a little, and we 
find that in 1881 a Government Commission, 
working on the same lines, drew up a report 
on which much that has since taken place 
has been based; and again we read senti- 
ments so admirable, having the welfare of 
the natives so much at heart, that did there 
but exist a society for the translation and 
distribution of Blue - Books among Kafirs, 
we might hope that the present dissatis- 
faction in South Africa would die away. 
We turn over page after jmge, and leam 
with glad certainty that native interests have 
not been ignored. 

One passage is taken out of many written 
in the same spirit: — ■ 

We recognise that institutions which have ■be- 
come rooted in the social and national file df ee&y 
people axe not easily overthrown by direct enact- 
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ment. They are never so overthrown unless there 
is a preparation of opinion, and a certain willing- 
ness on the part of the people to accept such 
changes, or unless the Government promulgating 
such enactments is in possession of sufficient force ^ 
to give effect to these laws, and is^also satisfied 
both as to the justice and necessity of using such 
force. None of these conditions exist at the present 
moment. And there can be no difficulty in finding 
an illustration of the danger of passing enactments 
without the necessary power or force to give them 
effect. Among the native people of this country 
also, there does not exist, to any extent, the means 
of diffusing information by the help of the press, 
and they can only be reached through the magis- 
trates and missionaries. 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone went even farther, 
and pointed out the beneficial efiects of a 
policy which did not anticipate the wishes 
of the people in amendments of existing 
laws, but aimed at following their wishes 
with regard to them. It is a marked feature 
in the Kafir character that if matters in dis- 
pute can be well talked over, changes can 
be made with less fear of apposition or of 
exciting disaffection than if these changes are 
thrust on the people. 

The art of discussion is one that has long 
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been practised in Kafirland, and the gifts of 
the people in this respect are really remark- 
able. Acting on this suggestion, the Com- 
mission reconunended that this national char- 
acteristic, instead of being repressed, should 
be utilised in the government of the 
Territories, 

It would be an advantage [said Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone] if meetings of chiefs and headmen were 
held to discuss with the Secretary for Native Affairs 
ai^y change in the law or administration contem- 
plated by the Government. 

The resolution adopted by the Commission 
on this subject provides for the constitution 
of a Territorial Native Council, having power 
only to suggest or initiate alterations of the 
law for the consideration of Government, 

History repeats itself, for we find that 
the Commission, which should have met early 
in the year 1881, was postponed on account 
of the disturbed state of many parts of the 
natives territories, arising from the war in 
Basutoland and in parts of Tembuland and 
Griqualand East ; but when the sittings were 
held at the chief frontier towns in the 
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Transkei and Tembuland, the witnesses ex- 
amined included ojEcials, missionaries, gentle- 
men with considerable knowledge of native 
tribes, besides chiefs, headmen, and other 
representatives of the native communities, 
who described their traditional laws ^d 
usages, and intelligently stated their views 
with regard to. suggested legislation upon 
them. 

The Kafir race, to use a popular term, 
comprises the several divisions of the Xosa 
and Tembu tribes, with their respective 
branches and connections, as well the Bom- 
vana, Pondomise, Baca, and Xesibe, and 
the broken clans of Natal and Zulu origin, 
now collectively known as the Fingoes : and 
these are the people to whose circumstances 
special attention was given by the Commis- 
sion. Perhaps in order rightly to under- 
stand what follows, it will be well to see 
by what method the Kafir law, as it was 
known in 1881 , has been evolved. 

Among the Kafirs a system of law has 
for generations past been unifbrmly recog- 
nised and administered. Although an '“uU- 
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written law,” its principles and practice were 
widely understood, being mainly founded 
upon customary precedents, embodying the 
decisions of chiefs and councils of former 
*days, handfed down by oral tradition, and 
treasured in the memories of the people. 
This law took cognisance of certain crimes 
and offences; it enforced certain civil rights 
and obligations; it provided for the validity 
of polygamic marriages ; and it secured 
succession to property and inheritance, ac- 
cording to simple and well-defined rules. 
The system was to a great extent created 
by and adapted to the conditions of a primi- 
tive barbaric life; and in some respects it 
was not unlike that which prevailed among 
our Saxon ancestors in the early days of 
civilisation. But intermixed with it were 
a number of pernicious and degrading usages 
and superstitious beliefs, as well as a course 
of judicial procedure in cases of the alleged 
offence of sorcery or witchcraft, utterly sub- 
versive of justice, and repugnant to the 
general principles of humanity. 

The first ajbtempt at modifying this K*fir 
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Taw was made by Governor Sir Benjamin 
Durban, at the close of the Kafir war in 
1835. By treaties of peace, then concluded 
with the several chiefs of tribes occupying 
the territory between the KeislTamma "^nd 
the Great Kei Rivers, they and their people 
were declared to be accepted as British sub- 
jects, retaining possession of their own lands 
and locations, but governed and controlled 
by colonial law and authority. The officers 
who were appointed as Resident Govern- 
ment Agents among them were, however, 
instructed that the only criminal matters 
to be judged and dealt with by British 
laws were treason, murder, violence, setting 
fire to houses or property, and theft. 

The practice of witchcraft was forbidden, 
under penalty of severe punishment, but all 
minor offences, as well as civil suits and 
matters relating to the domestic and inter- 
nal regulations of their tribes and families, 
were left to be determined by themselves 
according to native law and custom. At 
this time it appears to have been in con- 
templation to frame a simple code, which 
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would work progressively from the Kafir 
up to the British law, but no opportunity 
was afforded of carrjdng this intention into 
effect, as the British Government speedily 
revved tMfe policy initiated by Sir Ben- 
jamin Durban, and decided to recede from 
the conquered territory eastward of the Great 
Fish Kiver. 

At this point the captious critic might 
be led to wonder why England places her 
representative in her foreign dominions, if, 
as soon as he has mastered the situation 
and learnt the needs of the country, it is 
to be shown to the world at large that he 
does not represent England, and that resi- 
dence in Downing Street is the only mode 
calculated to bestow infallibility in dealing 
with native questions. But the captious 
critic has long ceased to wonder at any- 
thing he sees in South Africa, and he re- 
members the i games of his childhood, when, 
in a tight corner, he joyfully proclaimed, ** I 
have invented a new rule," and so got free. 

In 1836 new treaties were entered into 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony, 
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with the several chiefs of the Kafir and Fingo 
tribes then living eastward of the Great Fish 
Eiver, acknowledging their independence 
within the respective territories occupied 
by them, with the “full and entire ri^ to 
adopt, or adhere to their own laws, or any 
other laws which they might see fit to sub- 
stitute,” subject, however, to the condition 
that ministers and teachers of the Christian 
religion, and all British subjects sojourning 
in their territories, should not be molested 
in any way upon the plea of the native 
laws instituted against witchcraft. 

Some modifications of these treaties were 
mutually agreed to in 1840, and afterwards 
in 1845 ; and Governor Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land secured for all classes of native converts 
to Christianity in Kafirland the liberty to 
settle at missionary villages or institutions, 
and freedom from interference for refusing 
to comply with the Kafir customs. But the 
country was in an unsettled state, and in 
1846 the “War of the Axe" broke out, and 
was prolonged till near the close of the 
following year, when the chiefs and tribes 
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who had taken up arms jhnally made their 
submission. 

Governor Sir Harry Smith, acting upon in- 
struetions given to his predecessors and him- 
self by the Imiperial Government, then issued 
a proclamation, dated December 23, 1847, 
declaring all the treaties and conventions 
previously subsisting to be abrogated and 
annulled, and the sovereignty of her Majesty 
the Queen extended as far as the Great Kei 
River. The portion of territory between the 
Keiskamma River and the Great Kei River 
was created a separate province, and received 
the name of “British Kaffraria” (familiarly 
known out there as Kafirland), and the Kafir 
chiefs and people inhabiting it were declared 
to be subject to “such rules and regulations 
as her Majesty’s High Commissioner -should 
deem best calculated to promote their civilisa- 
tion, conversion to Christianity, and general 
enlightenment.” 

At the same time the civil administration 
of this new province was placed in the hands 
of a military oflBcer, who was appointed Chief 
Commissioner of Kafiraria, and Subordinate to 
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him were assistant commissioners, acting as 
magistrates, advisers, and arbitrators among 
the several tribes. The reasonable exercise 
of the chief’s authority over the members of 
their tribes was permitted anS supported; 
but all their acts and decisions were liable 
to review, and, if found inconsistent with 
justice and humanity, were subject to be 
reversed by the commissioners placed over 
them. 

From 1850 until 1853, war again broke 
out, and then came one of those changes 
of policy so inexplicable in South Africa 
Governor Sir George Cathcart treated British 
Kaffraria “as a conquered territory in mili- 
tary occupation,” and in a despatch, dated 
September 13, 1853, addressed to the Duke of 
Newcastle, laid down the following expressed 
principles for regulating its government : — 

That colonists be restricted to their well-defined 
limits on the one hand, and Kafirs not prematurely 
annexed to the colony and subjected to colonial 
laws or control, but as recognised British subjects, 
under Imperial rule, allowed to be governed as to 
their interior discipline by their own chiefs, ac- 
cording to their existing laws, and retaining the 
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us€^s to which th©7 have been accustomed, until, 
through intercourse with European commerce and 
education, the gradual work of civilisation shall 
remove those bad practices which are most 

objectionable. 

• # ^ 

More than fifty years after these words 
were written we read them in the sad light 
of experience, knowing too well all that 
intercourse with European commerce has 
brought the Kafirs. 

The chiefs were held responsible and under 
command for the good behaviour of their 
people, but they were conceded the right 
of ruling them after their own manner, ac- 
cording to native laws and customs, and 
the Government commissioners placed among 
them took the position of political agents, 
without any of the magisterial authority 
previously held by them. 

In 1855 Sir George Grey, who succeeded 
Sir George Cathcart as Governor, effected an 
important change in the administration of 
justice among the natives. His reasons for 
this change he stated to the Home Govern- 
ment, and, briefly put, the system which he 
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found existing was that the native chiefs de- 
rived a considerable revenue from what might 
be termed the fines and fees of the courts 
of justice, — thus exercising sovereignty by 
appropriating to themselves what Should*have 
been a part of the public revenue. 

To remedy this state of things, Sir 6. 
Grey, as her Majesty’s High Commissioner, 
offered to pay the chiefs and their principal 
councillors certain fixed monthly stipends, in 
lieu of the fines and fees they formerly re- 
ceived, and in consideration of their volun- 
tarily relinquishing the authority conceded 
to them by Sir George Cathcart. The Chi^ 
Commissioner of Kaffraria, Colonel Maclean, 
was averse to attempting to carry out such 
a measure, regarding it as likely, sooner or 
later, to be hazardous to the peace of the 
country; but Sir George Grey persisted, and 
finally the chiefs were induced, one by one, 
to accept his proposals. They were now 
permitted to continue to hear all cases brought 
before them by their people, but they were 
to be assisted in their deliberations and de- 
cisioiA by European magistrates, who were 
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to be placed with them; and tdl fines and 
fees imposed for public offences became a- 
part of the revenue of the Crown as* in other 
gountpes. ^ 

The introduction of this system provided 
the nucleus of a machinery which was soon 
afterwards expanded and extended for the 
supervision and control of the several tribes 
in British Kaffraria. Building upon the 
foundations found ready to hand, the location 
of each chief was divided into districts under 
headmen, and sub -districts under assistant 
headmen, who were paid by the Crown. 
These men were answerable for the good order 
of their kraals, for the detection of robberies, 
for the restoration of stolen property, the 
apprehension of thieves, the transmission of 
messages sent to them, and generally for the 
performance of all instructions relating to 
the maintenance of tranquillity. They were 
immediately responsible to their own chiefs, 
but ultimately to the European magistrates, 
who were their paymasters, and who super- 
vised their conduct by periodical tou^ of 
inspection of the kraals under their charge. 
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The magistrates, in the performance of their 
duti^, were alw) requked to exercise as far 
as possible a good influence upon the people 
under their jurisdiction, by encoiyraging^ theip 
to adopt habits of industry, to wear decent 
clothing, to take up European habits and 
customs, and to acquire some education. In 
the administration of justice they were di- 
rected to give their decisions, jointly with 
the chiefs, “according to equity and good 
conscience,” — at the commencement deviating 
from Kafir precedent only so much as might 
be necessary to attain this; but keeping in 
view that the law should by degrees ulti- 
mately merge into that of the Cape Colony, 
so modified as to suit the state of the native 
population. By these measures a consider- 
able portion of the natives were gradually 
won over in favour of British laws and in- 
terests; but to the majority of the members 
of the Kaffrarian tribes, the restraints of that 
law of advancing civilisation continued to 
be unacceptable, and notwithstanding the 
presence of magistrates among them, they 
Inrought their cases to their chiefs and in- 
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jSueutial headmen, who &om time to time 
heard and arbitrated in eivil .suits and other 
matters, although they had no power to resort 
to compulsion in settling any of them. 

fn *1860' upon the publication of the 
letters patent constituting British Kaffraria 
a separate dependency of the Crown, all 
the proclamations and regulations previously 
issued by the High Commissioner were 
continued in force in that territory, and 
declared to be subject to abrogation and 
alteration by legislative enactment only. 
The prevailing Kafir custom of polygamy, 
and the giving of cattle for wives, appears 
to have been under the consideration of the 
local Government about this period, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor issued specied instruc- 
tions to the special magistrates to refuse to 
entertain in their courts any case in which 
cattle or other property was claimed on 
account of a wife deserting her husband, 
and to leave the niatter entirely to thp 
natives themselves for settlement, as it was 
one of which a magistrate imder her Majesty’s 
Government could no longer take any official 
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eognisauce. But doubts having arisen with 
regard to the legal operation of such in- 
structions, the Lieutenant-Governor shortly 
afterwards entirely cancelled the same, and 
directed the special magistrates to de^ with 
native dowry {ihazi) cases exactly as they 
would have done if these instructions had 
not been issued. 

By the incorporation of British Kaffraria 
with the Cape Colony, the large body of 
natives, together with the European popula- 
tion then comprehended within the limits 
of that dependency, were brought within 
the pale of Cape Colonial law, although no 
adequate machinery was provided for giving 
effect to this in so far as its application to 
the natives was concerned. Subsequently, 
when the neighbouring territories of Transkei 
and Griqualand East were annexed, provision 
was made- by proclamation, in 1879, for the 
administration within these territories of the 
laws in force in the Colony, both in regard 
to criminal and civil matters, with the ex- 
ception that where all the parties in civil 
suits and proceedings were natives the eases 
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should be dealt with according to native 
law. 

It was, however, fully brought out in evi- 
dence befora the (^mmission that in several 
of *the frontier districts the mass of the in- 
habitants of the native locations, although 
legally subject to Colonial law, were only 
nominally so; and to a very considerable 
extent they were still actually under their 
own traditional laws and usages, to which 
they appeared to be attached by habit and 
familiarity, as well as by the fact that their 
mode of procedure was simple and inexpensive. 

In the divisions of King William's Town 
and Queen’s Town more particularly, the 
special magistrates and superintendents of 
natives, without any judicial authority under 
statute, continued to administer customary 
native law ; and in some locations and 
villages the native headmen dealt with petty 
cases and disputes brought before them for 
arbitration and settlement, although there 
was no provision whatever for the enforce- 
ment of their decisions. This was the con- 
dition of things which the Commission found 
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exiating within the Colony at the time of 
its appointment. 

In the Transkei and Griqualand East, as 
well as in Gealekaland and Bomyanaland, 
many cases were adjudicated according’ to 
native law; while in Tembuland the chief 
magistrate had been entirely guided by native 
law and custom, except where British sub- 
jects were concerned, and the chiefs and 
petty chiefs of Tembuland — under terms 
of a convention made with them by the 
Colonial Government in 1875 — exercised 
authority according to native usage within 
their own sections (subject, however, to an 
appeal to the magistrate), in all cases ex- 
cept grave criminal offences such as murder, 
crimes arising out of accusations of witch- 
craft, serious assaults, and thefts from othfcr 
tribes. 

As regards Kafir laws, some knowledge of 
them was available from the facts compiled 
by Colonel Maclean, with the aid of others. 
This work was prepared in 1856 for the 
guidance of the special magistrates, and, 
when submitted to Sir George Grey, was 
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printed by his authority as a generally 
correct exposition of Kafir jurisprudence. 

The information so obtained, with some 
additional Retails of the laws existing and 
acknowledged in 1881, was supplemented by 
reliable authority. 

The result of the inquiries so prosecuted, 
and the bulk of the testimony received by 
the Commission, was found clearly to demon- 
strate that many of the then existing Kafir 
laws and customs were so interwoven with 
the social conditions and ordinary institu- 
tions of the native populatidn, especially in 
the recently annexed territories, that any 
premature or violent attempt to break them 
down ®r sweep them away would have been 
mischievous and dangerous in the highest 
degree, besides, as experience had shown, 
defeating the object in view. 

It was therefore considered most inexpe- 
dient wholly to supersede the native system 
by the application of Colonial law in its 
entirety; and the Commission directed its 
attention to the subject of suggesting and 
drafting , a special code and regulations which 
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would leave such of their customary laws as 
were not opposed to the universal principles 
of morality and humanity ‘'substantially 
unaltered, and at the same J^me ^securp 
a uniform and equitable administration of 
justice in accordance with civilised usage 
and,pitictice. 

Swjh are the lines on which the native 
laws were formed, drawn directly from the 
Government Blue-Books — and as we consider 
them, we find ourselves at a loss to account 
for the state of unrest that is most surely 
creeping over South Africa, and we begin to 
wonder whether the Kafir races are so blind 
to their own interests as to be ungrateful to 
the beneficence of a protecting Government 
which does so much for their welfare, and 
whether they wish to return to their primi- 
tive wild life. 

But it is well to remember that Blue- 
Books are no more read in South Africa 
than they are in England, and residence in 
the country does not always make a man 
aware of the admirable sentiments which the 
Government has for native traditions. Yet 
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there is one thing about which the la^st 
unlettered Kafir makes no mistake, tmd we 
can give it in the words of a heathen head- 
man in Zul^and, as they were spoken in his 
kra^ He was sitting with his indunas, 
drinking and discussing many things, and 
then he turned to an English missiona^jy 
present. “ You missionaries deceive us poor 
black fellows,” he said. “You teach from 
two books — the original book from which 
the white man learns, which allows him to 
swear and drink, to be immoral and do 
anything he pleases; then you alter that 
book so that those things which were orig- 
inally allowed are now forbidden, and you 
come to the black man with that expurgated 
edition. You are therefore deceiving us.” 

The magistrate to whom the missionary 
narrated this interview said : “ I take it that 
you read into what the Zulu said that the 
man was pointing out the difference between 
the law we preached to them afid our own 
practice,” to which the missionary replied, 
“That was the point.” 

Yes, that is the point, — not what the 
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Gbvemment desires, nor what England, 
thousands of miles away, believes, but what 


actxially is the case, — that we shall do well 
to consider just now ; for to the simple mind 
of the native races it is the only reality, ‘and 
we must grasp their point of view if we are 


ever to bring them into line with our own. 



CHAPTER' II. 

NATIVE CUSTOMS. 

A CHARACTERISTIC of the natives of South 
Africa is their tribal organisation. The^^tribe 
is a community or collection of natives form- 
ing a political and social organisation under 
the government control and leadership of a 
chief who is the centre of the national or 
tribal life. It is through the existence of a 
chief that the tribe is conscious of its unity. 
As the father is to the family, so is the <^ief 
to the tribe. He is sometimes the chief of 
several tribes, and then is known as Para- 
mount or Supreme Chief, or he may be the 
head of a single tribe composed of a number 
of families usually members of the same clan. 
Each'member of the tribe owes him personal 
allegiance and service, to be performed gratu- 
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itously, when called upon, in the interests of 
the chief or the tribe. Each member has the 
right to maintenance from the land of the 
tribe* 

As a father exercises authority within his 
family, as the headman of a kraal or col- 
lection of kraals rules them and exercises 
authority over them, so the chief rules the 
tribe and guides its destinies. Furthermore, 
as the father consults his family, and the 
headman consults the men in the kraals under 
him, so a discreet and wise chief consults the 
elders of his tribe. He is their chief court 
of appeal, he sanctions all changes made in 
the traditional usages of the tribe ; but every- 
where amongst the natives tlje absolutism of 
the chief is tempered by institutions which 
keep it in check. It cannot be said that the 
judgments of chiefs were always equitable, 
but in the generality of cases they were so, 
and their administration on the whole was 
acceptable to the people. 

The tribal system has either been modified 
or displaced by, or is being^^ gradually brought 
under, statutory and administrative European 
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control it It waft a form of govemmemb per- 
fectly understood by the natiyes, earned witii 
it mutual responsibility and suretyship, and 
required iiq^licit obedience to authority. It 
possessed a ready means of conununication 
and control extending from the paramount 
chief to the individual native on his kraal 
It embodied an unbroken chain of responsi- 
bility, — the responsibility of the headman for 
his people, of the head of a kraal or family 
for its members, and of every individual of 
a tribe to the chief. 

Such then, briefly, was the tribal system, 
which has been modified and moulded into 
the forms thereof in existence at the present 
time in British South Africa. The laws, 
customs, and usages prevailing amongst the 
natives previous to the establishment of 
European Government over them have not 
been abrogated or forbidden, except so far 
as the same may be repugnant to the general 
principles of humanity and civilisation. 

It may fairly be said of the natives of 
South AMca that, though there are variations 
of detail in the laws of succession and in- 
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heritance, and in other enst(nxui imd nsages 
of the Tarious tribes, there is great sinaiiarity 
in their tribal systems. 

The. chiefs continue to be rec<jghlsed as a 
means of government of the native races* as 
it has not in general been deemed desirable 
to dispense with them ; but their jurisdiction, 
more particularly in criminal matters, has 
been, and is being gradually, transferred to 
European magistrates and commissioners. In 
a few words, the abolition of the tribal system 
and chieftainship is being left to time and 
evolution towards civilisation, assisted by 
legislation where necessary, and administra- 
tive methods. ' - 

In Natal, the Transvaal, and SouUiem 
Rhodesia certain powers are vSsted by law 
in the Governor, or the ofl&cer for the time 
being administrating the Government. This 
was done with the object of retaining certain 
administrative powers formerly possessed by 
chiefs which could not be exercised ordinarily 
by a governor or administrator, and also to 
supersede in a manner ctnnprehensibB by 
natives their paramount chief or chiefs by 
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Gorezziifiee^ 

In the the Governor of t1^- 

Colony W' Jlatel was first specifically con- 
stituted Supreme or Paramount Chief over 
afl the oatives. He was then vested with 
more extensive powers than at present. His 
legislative powers were' 'taken away by the 
creation of the Legislative Council, and his 
jurisdictiou as a Court of Appeal was removed 
by subse^pent legislation. His powers have 
now prae^lOally been reduced to matters of 
adminmtiation, except in the case of disputes 
about general heirship of a deceased chief of 
% tribe, where he decides finally, no right of 
t^peal being allowed. 

. By royal instructions to the Governor of 
Nataly dated 20th July 1893, it is directed that 

belcire exercising the powers of Supreme Chief, 
other than those by law vested in the Governor 
and Council, the Governor shall acquaint his 
Minist^ with the action which he proposes to 
tjilto, and so far as may be possible shall arrange 
with them as to the course of action to be taken. 
The ultimate decision must, however, in every case, 
rest wit^ .the Governor. 
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So we see that all that was excellent in 
the original forms of native government 
was to remain, embodied in British rule 
and n^essarily under Britain’s^ protection. 
Kumalo, a chief, in giving evidence of the 
new rSgime as contrasted with the old, said ; 
“We came here, wet through as with rain 
with the laws of our own, and we came 
under the shelter of the wiog of the Queen 
across the seas, where we obtained rest.” 

It is very remarkable to the traveller to 
note all over South Africa the very deep 
devotion inspired by the person of Queen 
Victoria, During her reign you could not 
long talk to a native without his expressing 
this; and he would plan how he could add 
to the number of his cattle till he had 
wealth sufficient to cross the ocean and see 
the great Queen. 

Coloured pictures and marvellous represen- 
tations of the Royal Family on biscuit-boxes 
were treasured up as choice possessions ; and 
on the Queen's birthday, a public holiday, 
tiny flags hung on wayside huts. An i^glish 
visitor said once, “ We do not make so much 
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of the jQueen’s birthday at home,” and a 
native, 'with that readiness of reply whi<5h 
seems bom in them, made answer, “ Ah, bnl 
you have ^he Queen.” 

ifow to people to whom imagery is much, 
it may be asked if the King has fully taken 
the same place in their hearts, and the 
question is not easily answered. 

The Mother of the World was an idea into 
which the native races had grown, and it 
was associated in their minds with aU that 
was noble, benevolent, and kind. The mag- 
istrates who protected them, the missionaries 
who taught them, the fair white children to 
whom they were nurses, all came from the 
great family of the Queen, who lived far away 
in England and had their interests at heart ; 
and though they could not have put abstract 
thoughts into words, there is no doubt that 
gentleness, love, the patient skill of surgeons, 
the knowledge of a Father in heaven to care 
for them, and the removal of the terrors of 
witc^raft, were all connected with their ^eat 
Mother the Queen. 

Then the Queen died : and perhaps none of 
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the scenes at Osborne, or in London or 

Windsor, exceeded the pathetic splendour of 
the myriads of the dusky sons of the Empire 
mourning with heartfelt grief the sovereign 
they loved so deeply and had never seen. 

Now the King has come to the throne : and 

it has been questioned whether all this aUe- 
giance was transferred in its fulness to him. 
The best way will be to let the people 

speak for themselves, and again we will hear 
Kumalo, who, it must be remembered, is a 
chief in Natal, and notice his answera given 
in the last Commission. 

The President said — 

“You and your people love the Government, 
and have always done so: you have never had 
any occasion to be discontented with the Govern- 
ment, and you have always been willing to do 
anything you can for the Government?” 

KumcUo. “ Yes, that is so.” 

Q. “ And is this due to your Christianity, or is 
it due to your having become owners of land, and 
in thit way have been civilised over and above the 
naiaves who are around you ? ” 

JT. “ We have done it out of love for our King 
and our late Queen. It was not imtil we came 
fmder her beneficent rule that we knew any peace 
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Of safety., at all, and her Government was always 
good an^ kind to us ; and we now with, all onr 
hearts affection and loyalty towards the gres|i 
lion in London, the Kin g of the Brititdi, whcan we 
will always serve ; we wish for no change over ne 
at alL I do not think there is another man who 
has had such a fine and good experience as 1 have. 
Here is this man here : I hold him up as an 
instance. He was bom when I was a man, and 
he has grown up to be like he is now, in the 
service of his King. He has often served in 
various ways. He has had children : his (Siildren 
have been married, and I see the grandchildren of 
this man who was a child after I was a man ; and 
that I give as an instance of the life we have had 
under the British Government. We have never 
seen a country like this.” 

Q. “Then the Government of his Majesty the 
King has made you what you are at this present 
time, and your people ? ” 

K. " Yes, that is so.” 

Q. “Is there anything else you would wish to 
say for yourself without being questioned, that you 
would like to say before you go ? ” 

.ST. “ I am very glad to be given an opportunity 
of speaking for myself without being asked, — ^to 
express my own feelings in this matter. I am 
very glad to have been afforded the opportu^ll^ of 
seeing you gentlemen, the servants of his Majesty 
the King, who have been appointed to do such an 
important work as that which I hear you have 
beeai appointed to do, — of going around the country 
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to inquire into the afifairs of us natives, and hear- 
ing about us. I felt a very greiit desire, indeed, 
since I heard I was invited to come down and see 
you gentlemen with my own eyes, because my days 
are not long. I had some trouble in getting a 
conveyance to bring me through to the* railVay 
station to come here, but it was done for me by my 
people, and I am very glad that I have come and 
seen you with my own eyes. I say now that, even 
if death comes and takes me away, I am quite 
satisfied that I have had the opportunity of coming 
here and seeing the servants of his Majesty the 
King. I will not say more now, I do not wish 
to take up all the time, or to prevent my children 
who are sitting with me here from saying a few 
words.'' 

Then arose Joseph Sondezi, one of the chief's 
followers, and spoke — 

“ I have nothing new to add to what has been 
stated by Johannes Kumalo. He has stated every- 
tMng which I had to say, and his answers to the 
questions which have been put to him are similar to 
the ones which I would have given myself. The 
great question, and one which I should like to see, 
would be that all of us who are natives be put 
under the same laws as all the other subjects of 
King Edwaixi the Seventh. Our own laws are a 
long way from us, and the nearest ones for us are 
the European laws. I thank the Commission for 
having invited our chief, who enabled us to come 
with him here to see the Commission." 

M he finished speaking the grandson of the 
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Chief KumeIo arose, and he spoke in the rich deep 
tones of his own language, which must be heard 
to be appreciated, and these are the words he 
said — ► 

“ I wigh to speak in my own language, so that 
the j^ple round me can hear. What my grand- 
father has said, and the last speaker, with regard 
to the natives being under the white man’s law, 
arises from the great love they have for that 
Government and for their King. Their affection 
is so strong that it really impels them to say these 
things, and to wish that everybody, all the natives, 
may be under the laws which have made the 
British nation a nation. The Government of the 
British has enabled us to understand and to know 
the laws of the Almighty ; but heathenism, in our 
opinion, restricts Christianity and keeps us from 
being Christians. Therefore, the earnest desire 
of my old grandfather, Chief Kumalo, and all of 
us people who have become Christians and have 
become enlightened through Christianity, is that 
all the heathens may come away from their customs 
and their ways, and come under the ordinary law 
and ordinary civilisation and Christianity. All 
these railways, and these telegraphs, and tele- 
phones, and all these matters, have only followed 
in the wake of the people who came to us first 
with the Gospel in their hands; and we can see 
that it is the Gospel which has elevated these 
people and made them what they are. And there- 
fore I close by saying that it is the wish of us 
people, who are now as we are, that all others 
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may share in the same enlightenment and civilisa* 
tion that we have, and be raised in the same way 
and come under the full law and the full might of 
the government and rule of his Majesty the King, 
with the Almighty at the head of all things.” 

Then spoke Lazurus Xaba — 

“ I have very little to add to what the previous 
speakers have said, but there is just one thing I 
would like to mention, just to show the Commission 
the direction of our desires. It is that you gentle- 
men may see that we desire and long for those 
things which will elevate us and carry us forward. 
I think you will admit that civilisation has carried 
us forward, because we, who are a poor people, 
have been able to do what we have done in buying 
lands, and that we have so great a desire for the 
education of our children. From these things I 
think that you gentlemen can see that we are not 
stationary, that we are moving forward. Here is 
one of our own children, one of us, the Eev. 
W. G. Mtembu. He is one of our people : he has 
been educated amongst us; and here he is now 
living amongst us as our teacher and our minister. 
I am an old man, as you see, and yet I am not of 
the age of our chiefs eldest son ; I am of the age 
of one of his younger sons, the father df Joseph 
Kumalo. And yet I may say that, up till now, 
as old as I am, I have never had anything to do 
with native customs and native ways, and I know 
nothing at all about them; I do not recognise 
them; and our children know not even an iota 
of the customs and usages of the heathen people. 
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is why I have stood up to say that I thank 
the Comiaiission for having given an opportunity to 
our old father here to come and speak for himself, 
and for us to be with him, to hear for ourselves 
what the^ Commission says.” 

Next c*ame the Rev. W. G. Mtembu, who said — 
I stand up with fear and trembling, and since 
I heard that you and others were appointed to 
make such an important investigation as this, I 
have always thought about it with the same feel- 
ings, because it appears to me that a crisis in our 
history has come of some sort or other, and that 
some measure will be evolved which will make for 
our salvation and the uplifting of the black race. 
Therefore I pray the Almighty that He may bless 
your inquiries and your investigations for our good, 
and for the good of our people, and that the out- 
come will be for our good. We have many things 
that we might complain of, wMch we do not wish 
to mention — that is, on behalf of those who are 
under the heathen laws; but we ourselves — and 
speaking for myself as an exempted native — are 
under tiie ordinary law.” 

Last of all rose Enoch Msimango, saying — 

“ I fed a little diffident because so many have 
spoken, ^knd it is lata It is very nice to hear 
what my uncle has stated here to the Commission. 
I feel that no one else should say anything for fear 
that he might say something which would spoil 
what my old uncle has said. It is a great pleasure 
to me that these Commissioners of his Majesty 
should have come here to find our old chief here 
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still alive, and to hear what he has to say, because 
we native people are frequently deceived Some- 
body will tell us this is law, and somebody else 
wHl tell us that is law. We are told that the law 
of perhaps Swaziland, or the law of B^utoland, 
or the law of Pondoland, or the law of Ziilulahd, is 
the law ; but we do not consider that there is any 
single general law of the natives in this country. 
The law under which I was born is this law of the 
English people ; the law under which any one who 
is wronged by somebody else has some one to 
inquire on his behalf and to protect him ; the law 
under which what you have earned and got into 
your hands, and what is your own, is your own; 
and should you wish for any particular suit of 
clothes, or any colour of clothing, or any quality 
of clothing, no one will say, ' You cannot wear this, 
because this is only for a chief to wear, and not a 
man like you’; and if you have money and can 
build a house like this town-hall here, no one will 
interfere with you and say, ‘What do you mean 
by building such a house, you are an umtdkati ’ ? 
These laws under which I have grown up is a 
government of light and civilisation, a government 
which is subject to the Almighty’s rule. There are 
those who in their blindness, because their eyes 
have not yet been opened, and they have not yet 
understood, will say that the white man’s law is a 
bad law; but when they have been civilised and 
become as I have, they will also say that this is 
the law under which life can be lived. I feel very 
pleased to have had this opportunity of saying 
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Bomething before the Commission* I came into 
town hert from Edendale not knowing what was 
going on, or that my old nncle was going to speak, 
and I have come in with him, and I am very thanks 
ful to have had the opportunity.” 

Hlaving said that he was an exempted native, be 
expressed his opinion that he was, in consequence, 
in a much better position than formerly, as he 
enjoyed greater liberty and freedom. 

Then the acting chairman brought the session 
to an end with these words — 

“ Johannes Kumalo, speaking for myself and the 
Commissioners, I say we are very pleased to have 
seen you, and we have listened with great interest 
to what you have had to say. You are an old 
man, older than any of us, and you have seen a 
great deal. We are much interested to see a man 
like you, whose memory goes back to those days 
when war and bloodshed was filling the country, 
and you have come on to these days when there is 
general peace, and you are in a state of prosperity. 
You have the blessing which is promised in the 
Bible to good men — that is, ' that they shall see 
their children’s children and peace on the land,’ 
You were fortunate in your youth to meet two 
wise men who gave you good advice — that 
missionary and Sir Tbeophilus Shepstone. You 
were wise enough to take their advice: following 
the missionary’s advice, you embraced Christianity ; 
and taking Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s advice, you 
purchased land in the days when land could be 
purchased. And tibe consequence is that to-day 
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you and your people are in prosperity : and it has 
given us very much pleasure to see you, and to see 
that you are happy and satisfied under the British 
I3ile, But we must not forget, as a Commission, 
that all the natives in Natal and all the natives in 
South Africa are not so fortunate ; that ^^here' are 
thousands and thousands still ^ in ignorance, for 
whom it is our duty to think and see what the 
future has in store for them. These people, who 
are still going in ignorance and nakedness, are 
equally the subjects of the King with the more 
prosperous ones. I think the younger men are 
living in happier times than you lived in as a 
young man, and they ought to be grateful — and 
no doubt they are grateful, and respect you very 
highly for having taken the steps which have 
brought them to their present fortunate state. I 
bid farewell to you with our best wishes.” 


We lay down the report in bewilderment, 
and rub our eyes to make sure that we have 
not been reading an account of a debate in 
the English House of Commons, so striking 
is the spirit of loyalty, dignity, and gravity 
with which it is conducted; but there is na 
doubt about it, the speakers are Zulus, ind 
the scene is Ij^atal, which is to-day the cent^ 
of so great ah unrest. 

In the social upheaval which was perhaps 



inevitable ik Soutb Africa, it is well to con- 
sider calmly what is actually taking place, 
and we shall see that 

native fanjily life is undergoing a ^eat change ; in 
some* parts, owing to various causes, more rapidly 
than in others. Contact with Europeans, with 
their mode of life, their industries, their Christian- 
ising influences, their business deab'ngs, the laws 
and forms of government, facilities for travelling, 
exchange of ideas, and a number of other factors 
appertaining peculiarly to civilised races, are slowly 
but surely transform in g the whole social system 
and life of the natives. European influence and 
example have variously impressed and operated 
upon them, and not in all cases for their good. 

European clothing, which is coming more md 
more into general use, has not been an unmixed 
blessing. It ha|; promoted public decency, but, 
not being adopted in its entirety, and being neces- 
sarily of inferior material, it has not proved equally 
conducive to the promotion of health. The use of 
cotton shirts by the men, and the habit of allow- 
ing wet clothing to dry on the person, have been 
peculiarly harmful. The heavy woollen blanket or 
skin kaross of earlier times would have been thrown 
oSr for vigomus exercise, to be resumed with the 
first sensation of chill; but civilised attire does 
not lend itself to equally rapid adjustment, and 
a marked increase in consumption, **pleuri8y, in- 
flammation of the lungs, and rheumatism has been 
the result. European clotihes, too, require much 
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nxoi^ frequent cleansing than their ancestral gsxb, 
a fact which, unfortunately, is not sufficiently real- 
ised by the natives, who have partially adopted our 
style of dress ; but the hard school of experience 
will teach them, as it has taught us, to use greater 
care in these matters. The evils are hot msep- 
arable from European dress, but arise from an im- 
perfect understanding of the laws of health. 

The hoe has largely given place to the plough 
and other superior implements of agriculture, with 
the result that the native woman, who formerly 
did much tilling of the ground, is now in a great 
measure emancipated from that form of labour, 
the men and boys taking her place. 

It is sometimes said that civilisation, or the 
beginnings of it, have not tended to make the 
native happier, more trustworthy, more civil, 
courteous, and obedient, and stronger physically 
and morally ; and at the first glance there is 
some excuse for forming this Opinion. True it 
is that the advent of civilisation has weakened the 
power of what long ages had taught the natives to 
regard as most necessary to their social and com- 
munal life, that it has tended to loosen tribal ties, 
to undermine wholesome patriarchal control, and 
has let loose in the midst of the resultant dis- 
organisation all the temptations and vices which 
dog the steps of civilised advance. But \^ere it 
has destroyed it wUl again construct — it has not 
taken away without offering something in return. 
The great powers of Christianity and education are 
at work. There has been, and there continues, a 
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great struggle between the powers o£ good and 
evil, of light and darkness, of enlightenment and 
ignorance, of progress and tradition, of Christianity 
and heathenism. Is it, therefore, surprising that 
much of what was picturesque, attractive, and 
even* admirable in the native when untouched by 
European influences has been swept away? The 
flnal outcome of a righteous war is not to be 
judged by the devastations of opposing armies, or 
by the scenes of slaughter and bloodshed on the 
field of battle. No less fallacious would be the 
attempt to gauge the eventual issues of the civilisa- 
tiou of the natives by the many unfortunate features 
of the struggle which still prevail. Already there 
are more encouraging aspects. The lax morality 
among the women, which has been so often dwelt 
upon as the result of freeing them from the absolute 
control of their parents and sowing new temptations 
among them, is diminishing, and there is growing 
up an ever -increasing number of self-respecting 
native women who are learning to understand the 
freedom which has come to them, and are careful 
not to abuse its privileges. 

In their homes the natives are a hospitable and 
social people, clever and bright in repartee, fond of 
music, open-hearted and generous hosts, imitative 
and tractable, and interesting in many ways. They 
are, speaking generally, not energetic of disposition, 
but the struggle for life has not been so hard with 
them as with the European nations, and there has 
in their past history been Ml^f^^ to make them con- 
tinuous workers. 

n 
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ftre tittached to their homes, e.jid even when 
they go to iabour centres to earn money, prefer in 
general to do so for short periods, and then to 
liettnm and look after the interests of the family 
the welfare of the stock, participate in the 
fociable joys of beer gatherings, and superintend 
the ploughing !for the coming year. So long as 
it is impossible for the native to marry and make 
his home, return nightly to his family, and live 
comfortably near the great centres of labour, so 
long will there be the yearning to return frequently 
to his distant home, and so long will the flow of 
labour be impeded by this really amiable trait in 
his character. 

In the first movement towards establishing model 
locations aiming to provide for this need, it would 
possibly be necessary to face the reluctance of the 
native temperament to adopt anything new and 
improved; but once a system has been tried, and 
has proved suitable, the natives are not slow to 
recognise and take advantage of it, and attempts 
in this direction in the Cape Colony have already 
met with a considerable amount of success. 


By the consideration of these facts which 
the South African Commission so fully real- 
ised, we shall see that great tact is necessary 
in those who deal with the natives of South 
Africa, and that nothing should be done 
hastily if it is to be done well. 
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Besides tdiis, party not^mt 

all understood by pe<iple ^bo are aocnstomed 
to see authority vested in one supreme head, 
and the evidence of Mr Justice Beaumont, 
Judge of the Supreme Court ip. Natal, puts 
this very clearly. He says : — 

Party government is entirely nnsnited to the 
natives, and to the administration of the natives. 
It creates a great difficulty, and is not an easy 
question to deal with at all. The natives have 
originally been accustomed to look up to the au- 
thority of the paramount chief. After their sub- 
jugation by Europeans they were accustomed to 
look up to one man, who in this coimtry was 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, as the supreme head, 
sitting, as it were, in the place of the paramount 
chief. His word has always been law, and his 
advice has always governed them. With party 
government you have done away with that, and 
you have got now a shifting Secretary for Native 
Affairs — a man who may be in office only for a few 
months, a man who may not be generally known to 
the natives, and a man who may not be well ac- 
quainted with native administration, and all tha 
creates v^ry great difficulty. Another great defect 
in connection with party government is this, tha 
any Minister in office always hesitates to introduce 
any legislation affecting the natives, for fear that 
it should be made a handle for party purposes, 
which, of course, would be a very deplorable thing. 
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and a very serious thing in a country like this, 
with the mass of natives we have here. The thing 
is how to get over that. I have suggested that 
there should be a permanent Secretary for Native 
Affairs, or a permanent Chief Under-Secretary for 
Native Affairs, with a seat in both Houses,* with 
a right of speaking, but without any power of 
voting. If you had a man like that you would 
gain two things. First of all, you would have a 
man who was chosen for his knowledge of the 
natives, of their character and wants and admin- 
istration, and a man in whom the Government 
would have confidence, directing the native policy ; 
and you would have a continuity of policy which 
you cannot have with a constantly shifting Sec- 
retary for Native Affairs. On the other hand, you 
would have a man whom the natives would always 
look up to as the head, to whom they should look 
not only for their orders, but also for advice and 
guidance. That you cannot have. I am well ac- 
quainted with the present system in the Cape Colony, 
but I understand that there the Prime Minister 
acts as nominal Secretary for Native Affairs, and 
the real administration of the natives is in the hands 
of a permanent ®hief Secretary. 

There is no doubt that at the present time 
the natives are puzzled with regard to 
England's policy, and bewilderni^igtt after a 
time leads to distrust. We inay ^ee admir- 
able reasons for managing Hatal in a differ- 
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ent way from Cape Colony, but they cannot 
understand it, and over and over again, in 
the evidence before the Conamission on native 
affairs, the same question comes up — “Why is 
there not one law which is the law of the 
land, instead of a law for this district and a 
law for that, so that no one feels sure what 
is the law?” 

No such uncertainty surrounds tribal laws : 
they do not change, and every one knows 
them. Every year in England books are 
published by thousands, and eagerly read, 
discussed, and forgotten, but as long ago 
as 1899 there is a report in a Blue-Book of 
Native Affairs which might well make the 
few who ever read it reflect. If it had been 
quoted in a popular novel, would it have 
seized on the public imagination, and would 
South Africa to-day be peaceful and happy? 
It is impossible to say, for even if England 
realised facts, few of her sons have the genius 
needed for dealing with native races, and as 
it is, Eng^asad on the whole has been blissfully 
ignoMmC, Two and a half pages in a Blue- 
Book, and most of them are bare facts ; and 
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yet out of facts much can be gathered. The 
Report deals with the district of Ngamakwe, 
and it is written by the resident magistrate 
of the time, Mr W. C. ScuHy. give a 
few extracts : — 

The estimated population is as follows: Bantu, 
39,000; European, 250; Hottentot and mixed, 

200 . . . . 

The crime report for the past year is satisfactory. 
Crimes for violence show a decrease of about 50 
per cent. A certain increase in the number of 
thefts during the second half of the year is directly 
due to absolute hunger, caused by a succession of 
utterly bad seasons and the recent tremendous 
losses from rinderpest. The hut-tax collected din- 
ing the year amounts to £2599, lOs. 

Then comes a sad account of the health of 
the natives. Rheumatism and chest com- 
plaints are common, small-pox not infre- 
quent, and leprosy involves “heart-breaking 
work.” 

1188 natives went to Johannesburg for woric, 
and 8149 passes were granted to natives in search 
of employment 

The brandy evil is still a serious one. Until 
sale of drink to natives on the oolonial side 
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of the Kei River be strongly restricted no improve- 
ment is to be hoped for. The profits made ly 
those who deal in brandy are so enormons that 
the dealer becomes a power in his district. What 
those profits mnst be may be inferred from the 
following fact: In a district not a hundred miles 
from here stands a canteen, separated from the Kei 
River by two farms. Over these ran a footpath 
which the natives used in fetching their brandy. 
The police used to patrol these farms, and appre- 
hend the natives for crossing the boimdary of the 
colony without passes. Mr Canteen-keeper bought 
the two farms, and refused the police permission to 
enter them. Consequently the natives now have a 
free course in which they cannot be interrupted 
the whole way between the canteen and the river. 
As the river farm has a broad frontage, and as the 
country is extremely rough on each side, it is not 
possible to intercept the smugglers on this side, 
more especially as they continually have spies out 
on the high ground. These, should the police be 
in the vicinity, shout information as to the where- 
abouts of the patrol over the heads of the chagrined 
constables. 

It is easy to see here that law can be set 
at defiance, and that the result must have 
a disastrous effect on the people; but the 
next passage of the Report shows that drink- 
ing is not the only curse of the country^ for 
we read 
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Usury is another evil which is rapidly assuming 
alarming proportions here. A shilKng per month 
is considered very reasonable interest indeed. A 
re-enactment of the ‘‘laesio enormis” law might 
do something towards checking this mischievous 
development * • 

So far we study facts, and surely for a 
nation so eminently practical as England, it 
is remarkable that facts alone do not arouse 
more interest. The average Englishman fails 
to grasp the enormous proportion of black 
to white in the population of South Africa, 
which works out roughly in these numbers : — 

In Natal, blacks to white are 9 to 1 
In the Transvaal . . 4 to 1 

In Basutoland . . . 35 to 1 

In Cape Colony , . . 4J to 1 

So that in these four divisions of South 
Africa the average proportion of black to 
white is 13^ to 1. 

Then, ndd to this the fact that in Natal 
alone there are now inoj:;e than 100,000 
Indians, ^d 50,000 Chinese coolies have 
Mded to the population of South 
Africa^ We sm not touching on any cry of 
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slavery, but what about the race question? 
Is it conceivable that a day might come when, 
instead of a policy desxj^ed by the white man 
for the black, the black man might say in no 
gentle terms that the white man must go? 
Those who have talked to English men and 
women out there who remember native wars 
do not easily forget it, — the apparent sudden- 
ness of the rising, the overwhelming numbers, 
the awful horror. The writer has held a 
baby’s lace cap which was left behind in an 
English home, when without an hour’s warn- 
ing the English family fled, when women 
and children sought refuge in the nearest 
cathedral, and things took place which no 
one will ever bear to think of; but years 
afterwards the Cap was brought back by a 
faithful servant, and to-day the baby is a 
man. 

But we turn to finish Mr Scully’s report, 
and it no longer contains dry facts 

The philosophic administrator of a native distri^ 
may draw comfort from the reflee^ion lihat in the 
more difficult future other hands than his will 
hold the plough. The problems ahead make" one 
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almost afraid to think. When one considers the 
tremendous increase of population, and remembers 
that there is no room for expansion in any direc- 
tion, the prospect looks dark indeed. What will 
become of these inarticulate myriads, wh^ose stand- 
ard of righteousness we are so rapidly destroying, 
and to whom our standard of righteousness is 
unintelligible ? 

How long will they hearken to our half -under- 
stood speech ? Shall we ever bridge the gulf that 
lies between our understanding and theirs ? 

“ How shall he clear himself, how reach 
Your bar or weighed defence prefer ? 

A brother hedged with alien speech, 

And lacking all interpreter/’ 

These and other questions we will have to 
answer, And there are apt to be serious conse- 
quences if one answers sphinx -riddles otherwise 
than correctly. 

Now this is not, as some might think, a 
hysterical appeal in Exeter HaU; it is the 
deliberate report of a Government ofiScial in 
a Blue-Book, and it is significant that it was 
writteii seven years ago. But possibly the 
question, like railway accidents in America, is 
thought to be too far away to concern us, or 
to figure conspicuously in our newspapers. 

Yet there are one or two tl&iings in the 
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report that sui^rise us. What about the 
Labour question? If from one district so 
many men went to the mines then, why 
did they not go later? 

Supposing, instead of reading newspapers, 
we had all studied Blue-Books, what would 
have been the condition of South Africa at 
the present time? 

These questions are not easy to answer; 
but a few can answer them, and they are 
those who speak what they know, and testify 
what they have seen. 



CHAPTER III. 

MAERIAGE CUSTOMS. 

Among the many complications in the govern- 
ment of a country where civilisation and 
primitive customs are so much interwoven 
as they are in South Africa, there is nothing 
that requires more careful study than t^he 
difficulties which surround the question of 
marriage ; and we are not surprised that the 
Commission goes into the matter at some 
length. 

It will he well to quote the official Report, 
and then to look a little more in detail into 
what is involved. The Report runs : — 

The conversion of a jnative to Christianity has 
consequences beyond th^ fact that he adopts the 
Christian faith and is received as a member of a 
Christian Church, It may bring about automatic- 
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ally alteration in his relations with his family 
and in" his position with regard to his property. 
The alteration referred to is not that which arises 
from religious and ecclesiastical precepts with re- 
gard to his domestic relations— as, for instance, the 
convfersion of the marriage-tie from a mere contract 
to a sacred and permanent union ; but it is more of 
the nature of a change in his legal status and of 
the laws regulating the disposal of his estate. 

These consequences are not uniform in the 
various Colonies, and certain anomalous situations 
are created by what appear to be the inevitable 
difficulties attending the transference of an indi- 
vidual from one legal and social position to another. 

Except in Natal, the principle underlying legis- 
lation on the subject appears to have been through- 
out a disinclination to accord to marriage under 
native law and custom the full status which a 
Christian or civil marriage carries with it; but so 
far as possible to mark the status of a couple 
married by Christian rites or civil ceremony by 
bringing them and their property at once under the 
operation of the common law in such matters as 
applied to Europeans. The result is to remove 
the intestate estate of a native who has contracted 
a Christian or civil marriage from the operation of 
the native law of succession, and to bring it under 
the ordinary or Eoman-Dutch law prevailing in 
the Colony. This disinclination is based upon the 
lack, in marriages undic native custom, of the 
essential condition in Cl&istian marriage — that it 
is the union of one man and one woman for life. 
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In ihfi native marriage polygamy may be, and often 
is, m oontemplation by tbe husband. Moreover, 
under their own customs, separation was, and. is, 
effected by the parties concerned without judicial 
proceedings being necessarily resorted to, simply 
by restoration to the husband of the cattle, 6r in 
some cases a portion thereof, paid by him to his 
father*»in-law. 

In Natal, on the contrary, the native marriage 
is fully recognised, and the devolution of estates 
under the code of native law is prescribed by 
enactment, and such devolution is not affected by 
any Christian marriage by Christian rites, nor by 
anything but formal exemption from native law. 
The tendency there has been to level up in certain 
respects the native marriage to the Chijstian 
marriage, and the status and permanence of native 
marriages have been recognised and strengthened 
by legislation. Divorce by a competent court has 
been made necessary to annul a marriage by native 
custom. A native may not marry by Christian 
rites who already has a wife by native law. This 
law is held to prevent even a native monogamist 
converting his marriage under native law into valid 
Christian marriage with his own native wife, and 
a native married by Christian rites who subse- 
quently contracts a native marriage commits the 
crime of bigamy. A native may, however, marry 
an indefinite number of wives under native custom 
and commit no crima 

Further, in Natal, differing again from other 
colonies, Christian marriage, unless the husband be 
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exempted from mtiv6 lair, does mt improve tim 
status (^.hixuself or his wife, and does not xesmm 
his property from the native law of succession and 
inheritance, so that, failing sons, his property, in 
the event of his death, goes to the male next-of- 
kin, On Whom devolves the guardianship of the 
widow and daughters. 

Except in Natal, the intestate estate <rf a native 
who has contracted a Christian or civil marriage 
is administered according to the Eoman-Dutch law, 
the principle of which is in this respect liie 
division of the property in prescribed shares to 
the widow and children of the deceased. This is 
distinctly opposed to native law, which recognises 
the principle of primogeniture under which the 
eldest son succeeds to all unallotted property. The 
effect of Christian marriage under such circum- 
atanoes is, therefore, to alter the distribution of the 
intestate estate very much in favour of the widow 
and minor children, but to the disadvantage of the 
eldest son or other male heir. This does not affect 
the devolution of land held under the G-len Grey 
system of title, in regard to which special pro- 
visions have been made to a great extent in 
accordance with native law. 

In the Cape Colony a native can escape from 
the position by disposing of his property by will ; 
but in Natal, while subject to native law, he has 
no such freedom of testamentary disposition except 
in respect of any landed property owned by him. 

One of the strongest forces in native life, and 
one which might be utilised for bringing about 
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4# improvement in their social condition, is the 
Influence of the women. That influence is already 
strong, and would be made stronger and better if 
she were a free '^igent and a Christian wife. The 
Commission is impressed by the importance and 
(i^sirability of furthering the emancipation M the 
native woman of full age, and .*of giving every 
encouragement to the increase of Christian mar- 
riages among the natives ; and it recommends that 
the native woman so married should be thereby 
exempted from the tribal law and custom of 
guardianship, and in the event of widowhood that 
she should be personally free and independent. It 
is convinced that these would prove powerful mflu- 
ences in the advancement of the native people. 

The following resolutions were adopted 

That it should be the endeavour of minsters 
of religion and civil officers who solemnise the 
rite of marriage between natives, to satisfy 
themselves that such natives, in colonies in 
which the effect of Christian or oivil%iarriage 
is to bring the administration their estates 
within the Koman-Dutch law, fully realise the 
legal obligations which th%j are undertaking. 

That no minister of rel^on should ^solem-*' 
nise a marriage without being licensed as a 
marriage officer. 


. Here, as elsewhere with re||krd to laws for 
natives, we are struck with the fact that 
what is general in other places is not the 
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law in Natal, and we begin to %onder less at 
tbe native bewilderment. But .tbejpe is 
widespread custom in South Africa known 
as '^ukulpbola,” w^ich mus0%O realised ifx 
considering marriage customs^ And perhaps 
it has neyer Seen*«^more fully treated "than -^by 
a" Ltftheran missionary, Eev, A. KrolF, whose 
article in ‘ The Kafir Express/ we venture 
to quote 

ISOiereVer the Gospel is preadhed among he§then 
nations, and souls am saved by the means of grace 
and brois^ht into the folds of Christendomi a most 
important question arises, namely, What is to be 
done with the national and social customs of the 
converted Jifeople ? Ar® to be allowed, and to 
whilst exteijt, or are they to be abolished, and those 
who Btilkpractise them -excluded from membership 
of the Church ? 

The rules laid dowfi by the first German (Luth- 
eran) missionaries who had the honour to be the 
jpioneers in Indiais^and to which all Lutheran feds- 
sionariSs adh&e to this day, did not aim to abolish 
or extirpate all national and social customs among 
ndfeve Christisens, or to supplant them by the more 
refined customs of civilised nations, but to prune 
and to sanctify ^pleln; and even to preserve them, 
so far *as they are hot antagonistic to the Word 
of God. 

We know very well that this course has i|pt 
B 
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boid followed by all the missionaries labomnng 
among Kafirs. Some have tried to uproot such 
customs, in which effort they have hitherto not 
only not succeeded, but, I am afraid, substituted 
nothing better, perhaps even have destroyed many 
a good plant. 

If my memory serves me right, the subject o| 
“ukuloix)la” has been introduced twice into our 
conference, but we came to no satisfactory result, 
which may partly be attributed to not having 
carefully enough looked at the history and original 
signification of the custom. 

From the earliest age of history '^ukulobola” 
was practised among all Oriental nations, and in 
the migrations towards the West they brought it 
even to Europe, where it died away after the new 
wine of the Spirit of God had thoroughly fermented 
in the disciples of Christ. 

Every one who looks with a single eye at this 
custom must confess that from its earliest practice, 
as recorded in Holy Writ, it was not a l^ligious, 
but a civil or social custom, and t3mt if you like 
to call it an evil, it is not one of the social evils 
which we find among all nations coming in contact 
with Christianity, and which we^have patiently to" 
bear, or to reform, if there is anything to reform 
in it, especially in the transition state wMph ^ 
follows the introduction of the Gospel among iBie 
heathen. 

That the custom of “ukulobola” in its original 
signification has degenerated, and that at present 
many evils are connected with it, I am the last 
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the world to deny ; but I leave it to t&ose 
who are more intimately acquainted with the custom 
to show up the dark side of the picture. 

I am afraid that the expensive marriages of our 
young people are a far greater and more diffi- 
cult *to be brought within proper bounds, than 
‘‘ ukulobola.*' ^ 

Those that contend that ukulobola ” is a mere 
buying and selling, I wish to refer to the Bible, 
where the Hebrew verb mohar never means buying 
or selling in the ordinary sense now commonly ac- 
cepted among us. Its primary sense is that sense 
of exchanging, which is also proved by the softened 
form mur and the hardened makar. The nearest 
signification of this word is given by Gesenius: 
“ uxorem pretio parentibus soluto."' It is the equiv- 
alent which the hridegroom gives to the Iridds faik&r 
for the services which she no more can render to him, 
hut mVjSt render to her husband. 

That “ukulobola” is not buying or selling can 
also be proved by the husband having no liberty 
to sell his wife again, which he can do with bought 
chattels. The use of this word in the Old Testament 
is restricted to this transaction only, and cannot be 
used in any other connection, just as it is in Kafir, 
where it is alone used for marriageable women. 

^ .We find the word for the first time in Gen. 
xxxiv. 12, which the English Bible renders, “Ask 
mo never so much dowry and gift.” It is here 
connected with the wo^ molhom. The first, mohar, 
is given to the father, and the second, mathan, to 
the bride. Also Gen. xxiv. 53, where the servant 
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of iLbmliam gives to Eebecca jewels of silver and 
jewel# of gd!d, and raiment, but to the brother 
(mark the brother stands first) and the mother 
precious things. 

That the custom of “ ukulobola ** became at that 
time consolidated we infer also from Gen. xxix! 7. 

The daughter was of valuable service to the 
father in the house, or in the field by minding 
sheep, &c. By giving her to he married he lost 
these services^ and therefore a part of his property 
and wealthy which had to be redeemed by the 
bridegroom either by money, precious things, or 
cattle, or by serving the father-in-law in the 
fields like Jacob, or as a warrior like David 
(1 Sam. xviii. 25). In this sense the customs 
prevail until this day among the Arabs, the 
Mohammedans in India, the Kurds, Turcomans, 
Circassians, and Kabyls, the latter giving eight 
pots of fat and thirty hamels for a girl. The 
Wogulsin, in the district of Perm in the Ural Moun- 
tains, give five roubles for a lean, and twenty- 
five for a fat girl. The Tahiers in Western Africa 
ask “ ukulobola,” but the parents often refuse it 
for the purpose of claiming the children. But 
if the girl has the courage to ask for and to 
accept the “ ukulobola,” then the issue does not 
belong to the parents. 

If any doubt should still exist about the meaning 
of the word mohar, this doubt will be removed by a 
careful study of Exod. xxii. 16 , 16 . The whole 
paragraph from xxi. 18 to xxii. 17 speaks of it, 
indemnification to be given for the loss, damage, 
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or violation committed to any end's property; and, 
most remarkably, the last subject edming under 
this rubric is the daughter, whose violation is 
to be redeemed according to the signification of 
ukulobol^ which we have given above. In 
this passage occur the noun and the verb. The 
violator had to pay the “ukulobola,” even if the 
father refused to give the daughter to him. Here 
we see that the ukulobola" was already fixe^; 
and Deut. xxii. 29 mentions only the highest 
“ukulobola” in such a case where this human 
property had beeif injured. 

From the foregoing we infer — 

1, That in ancient times the brother, just 

as it is among Kafirs, had a nearer 
right of control and protection over 
his sister than the father (Gen. x;riv. 
53, xxxiv. 13). 

2. The mohar or “ukulobola" is never men- 

tioned as given to the bride, which the 
English word dowry will infer, but to 
the father. In Deut. it is said, “He 
shall give to the damsel's father fifty 
shekels of silver.” 

For our purpose it will be of minor importance 
to mention that Homer, in his ‘ Iliad,' Hymn xi. 241, 
says of Iphidamus: “The unfortunate, far away 
from his consort, far away from his wife, never 
having enjoyed her .charms, for whom he had 
given first a hundred of bullocks, and further 
promised for her a thousand goats and the same 
number of sheep.” ©r in tl^e 'Odyssey,' where 
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Hephaistos says: ‘'Till the father shall give me 
back all bridal presents which I have given him 
for the girl, the dog-eyed.” 

It will be more to our purpose to hear of this 
custom among our own common ance^tohs, the 
Germans, and especially the Saxons, and how the 
Christian Church dealt with this custom. 

Though the German woman, as Tacitus says, 
was held in the highest respect by the man, she 
was nevertheless not independent like him, who, 
weapons in hand, fought for his right and liberty. 
The unmarried women were in the power of their 
male relatives, called Schwertmagen^ who had to 
defend them, and who enjoyed and received as 
an equivalent for this defence and protection the 
indemnification which those had to pay who 
offended the woman. This right, analogous to the 
Eoman Toanas, was exercised by the father, or 
brother, or guardian, and was called Mundvmld — 
advocation, attorney, or guardianship. As the 
girl, by being married, was transferred from the 
guardianship of the father, brother, or other male 
relative to the guardianship of the husband, the 
marriage could only be concluded by the formal 
public transfer of the bride from the guardian to 
her future husband ; and as at the same time this 
guardianship was looked upon as a (iiomplex of 
property rights, on account of these moneys that 
fell to the guardian for defending and protecting 
the woman, the transfer therefore was done as a 
purchase — mark, not of the woman, but of the 
gmrdian^p, which was considered to be a property 
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right. This transfer of the wife to the future hus- 
band was executed in the open market-plaoe, and 
marriage was legalised by paying down a fixed sum. 

In later times this money did not come into the 
possession of the guardian, but was settled on the 
wife M a dotaMdum (dowry) as provision for her 
future widowhood. 

In the course of the Middle Ages this purchase 
of guardian rights disappears, and there remain 
till this day only certain symbolical actions, as the 
giving of a ring or money by the bridegromn to 
the bride, which reminds us of the “ ukulobola " of 
our ancestors. When this custom fell to the ground, 
the right of the guardian to marry his protected 
against her own will fell down at the same time. 

The “ ukulobola ” obtained also among the Prueri 
and the Sclavonians who inhabited the eastern part 
of Europe. I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
reciting the touching strains which were uttered 
by the girl after the “ukulobola” was fixed by 
the father. She called all her relatives together 
to bewail with them her virginity. “Who, who, 
who will in future make the bed for my father? 
who will wash his feet ? My dear little dog, my 
dear little pig, who will feed you in future?” 
Then she was led to the fireplace, and here she 
proceeded by saying, “ My dear holy fire, who will 
in future supply you with wood, that fatherland 
mother may refresh their dying limbs by your 
heat? Who will take care of you and keep you 
in burning ? ” &c. 

I ask those missionaries who were bom in this 
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cauntry, and are most intimately acquainted with 
this custom, if they do not recognise in these 
sketches features similar to the Kafir “ ukulobola ” ? 
And further, I ask their experience if the women 
till this day do not attach great honour to this 
custom, and think themselves rather degraded by 
being given away without “lobola,” according to 
the old true maxim, “ What you get without price 
you will not esteem and honour ” ? Is it not among 
a people a pledge of nyamsisa ** ? 

But here arises the most practical question, 
“ What did the old Church do with this custom ? ” 
Did it propose such severe measures as are recom- 
mended at the present time, namely, excommuni- 
cation? In the Kew Testament nothing is said 
directly about this custom, either for or against 
it, but 1 Cor. vii. 36 to 40 seems to me to 
contain a silent acknowledgment of this custom, 
where the apostle ascribes to the father or guardian 
the right, or better mighty to dispose of his 
daughter. That Paul leaves the will of the girl 
wholly out of account cannot surprise those who 
know what power a father or guardian had among 
the Jews and Greeks. 

In the penitentials, which originated in the Old 
British Church (the first dates from the year 460), 
as also in those of Anglo -Saxcns, improvement 
an4s^;^enlargement (until the eighth century), not 
a vestige of such a treatment is to be found, though 
these penitej^ls fix penitences for all imaginable 
sinS done by thoughts, words, or works. I find 
only that the “ukulobola” was limited by the 
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foUowiBg sentences: 1. If a father constrains his 
daughter to marry ‘against her will, or, 2, dissolves 
a settled engagement without the consent of the 
daughter, he is to be put under church discipline. 

My own views in the latter are the fallowing : — 
•(1) Discourage by all lawful means the 
present degenerated practice of “uku- 
lobola,” but do not excommunicate for 
doing it. 

(2) Let the same be done here as in Natal — 

namely, that the girl declares to enter 
the state of matrimony by her own 
consent, and not by constraint of her 
relations. 

(3) Accept the two canons of the old Church. 

(jOur Church applies these canons in 
this way, that the father has a right 
to say, You shall not marry this man ; 
but he had no right to say, You shall 
marry that man.) 

(4) To do away with all evil consequences of 

the present ukulobola/’ let us petition 
Government that those measures which 
Sir George Grey, shortly before his 
departure from this colony, wished to 
inaugurate — ^viz., that from a fixed day 
all tnarriages of Kafirs must be con- 
tracted before and registered |^y a 
magistrate — may be introduced now 
among the Kafir population of the 
colony, and henceforth no lawsuit ftbout 
the ifazi may be recognised. > . 
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Since I had written tliis paper I learned that 
a remnant of “ukulobola” is still. to be found in 
Christian Norway. Before the bride and bride- 
groom go to church, the attorney of the bride tries 
to get as much as possible from the bridegroom — 
namely, 100 dollars, with horse and sledge^^ — by 
highly praising the beauty of the bride; whereas 
the attorney of the bridegroom tries his utmost 
to lower this sum by praising the bridegroom. 
During the whole transaction the bride has to be 
present. As soon as it is finished the marriage 
ceremony begins. 

We look for an English expression of 
opinion on the matter, and we find a state- 
ment by the Bishop of Lebombo : — 

“Lowola*^ ... is not forbidden by the law 
of Christ, and consequently 1, as Christ's minister, 
have no right to refuse Church privileges to one 
who thinks proper to follow the custom of his 
country in the matter. Practices very similar are 
allowed in Christian lands to this day. 

Now this custom throws a great light 
on the efiects of the action of the British 
South Africa Company with regard to 
Matabele. 

It may W said, *‘Why bring up old 
matters of dispute ? Let them for Cecil 
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Ehodes is dead, and a great charity should 
cover the meMory of the dead.” True; but 
it may also be said that Sir Richard Martin 
is alive, and something is due to the living ; 
and without expressing any opinion, the 
reader may satisfy himself by expending a 
shilling on a Blue-Book (C — 8547). 

We give a few quotations from the Re- 
port, and we cannot forget the intensity of 
the feeling we found in the country among 
the chiefs for the honour of their wives. 
Lord Rosmead wrote to Mr Chamberlain as 
follows : — 


Government House, Cape Town, 
February 9, 1897. 

Sir, — ^With reference to my confidential telegram 
of 8tli instant, and to previous correspondence re- 
specting the inquiry which you directed Sir E. 
Martin to make into the native administration of 
the British South Africa Company, and the prob- 
able cause of the rising, I have the honour to en- 
close, for your information, a copy of a Despatch 
which I have received from that officer covering 
the reports called for. 

The points on which Sir E. Martin was specially 
instructed to report were — 

1. The labour question. 

2. The cattle question. 
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3, The alleged concession to Mr Homan. 

4. The bause of the rebellion. 

He points out that the evidence which he has 
been able to obtain has been by no means sufficient 
to enable him to render as satisfactory and exhaus- 
tive a report as he should have wished*, but‘ from 
the reports of the Government officials, from such 
information as he has been able to obtain from 
independent sources, and from his own personal 
observation and knowledge of natives, he has ar- 
rived at the following conclusions: — 

First. As regards the labour question. 

(1) That compulsory labour did undoubtedly 

exist in Matabeleland, if not in 
Mashonaland. 

(2) That labour was procured by the various 

native commissioners for the various 
requirements of the Government, min- 
ing companies, and private persons. 

(3) That the native commissioners, in the 

first instance, endeavoured to obj^ 
labour through the indunas, but, failing 
in this, they procured it by force. 

Second. As regards the cattle question. 

(1) He is of opinion tliat the fatal mistake 
made by the* Company in claiming all 
cattle as the property of the King im- 
mediately after the war, and the un- 
certainty that must have existed in the 
native mind regarding the proprietor- 
ship of the cattle previous to the dis- 
tribution, together with the irritation 
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caused by the frequent drafts made by 
the native police, and finally, the un- 
satisfactory division, coiild not fail to 
produce widespread discontent and 
, distrust. 

( 2 ) That, though the regulations entitled 
“ The Sale and Disposal of Stock 
Eegulations of 1895” may have been 
necessary and justifiable in the interests 
of the Company previous to the division 
of cattle, after that division the Com- 
pany was not justified in exercising 
them in the case of the cattle which, 
by that division, were now recognised 
as the actual property of the natives 
themselves. 


A little farther on we find Sir Kichard 
Martin’s statement, and it is difficult to get 
away from his facts or to ignore the fatal 
seed of dissension sown, which, as he says, 
the natives will never forgive or forget. 

This Report is worth reading calmly, for 
South Africa is pre-eminently a country 
where mistakes are made; and when certain 
men are recalled or misjudged, the world 
writes them down as failures, yet some would 
be glad to fail with Sir Richard Martin, and 
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we quote a few paragraphs of his official 
letter : — 

Mr Vintcent and the Eesident M^strate of 
Buluwayo apparently admit that the representative 
of the Company at the time recognised the fact that 
some cattle did belong to private individuals, but 
owing to the difficulty in distinguishing them from 
the King's cattle, it appears to have been thought 
expedient to claim all the cattle on behalf of the 
Company, as having been the King's cattle. 

No doubt this was a convenient way out of the 
difficulty, but I consider it was a fatal one, and by 
pursuing it, in my opinion, an error was committed 
which could never be explained away to the natives, 
and one which they woidd never forgive nor forget, 
and which was bound to render any satisfactory 
settlement of the cattle question most difficult, if 
not altogether impossible. 

From my own knowledge and experience o| the 
Zulus and Swazis, to whom the Matabele were 
nearly allied, and whose customs regarding cattle 
were probably very similar, I am of opinion that, 
in all probability, many thousands of cattle were 
the property of private individuals, though, no 
doubt, a very large percentage of the whole stock 
in the country was owned by the King. 

The immense value that a native places on his 
cattle, and the jealousy with which he guards them, 
are facts so well known that they hardly require 
mention; but I would point out that the posses- 
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siOB of oatUe alone enables a natiye to marry, 
til© lobola ” or purchase money of the wife being, 
aooprdii^ to native custom, almost invariably paid 
in cattle. 

Thus the wholesale appropriation of cattle by the 
Oompmy must have put a stop to the carrying out 
of one of the most strictly observed customs of the 
natives. 

The effect that the seizure of their cattle must 
have had on the young fighting men, who saw that 
they were thereby deprived of all chance of acquir- 
ing a wife, can be easily imagined. Though the 
native commissioners, with the exception of three, 
state that no dissatisfaction was shown by the 
natives, I am firmly convinced that, owing to the 
wholesale seizure of cattle, universal discontent 
must have been in existence, though perhaps 
concealed. 

Lord Grey in his report says that after the war 
of 1893 the natives were allowed to continue to 
take charge of the cattle until the Land Commission 
should make its decision known. 

But I am also informed that, previous to the 
distribution of cattle, the native commissioners were 
instructed to supply the Government with fifty 
head of cattle each month, which they did through 
the agency of the native police. This practice, I 
cannot help thinking, must have been a source of 
great irritation and discontent to the natives. 

I fully believe that many of tiiose under whose 
charge the Company had placed cattle had, previous 
to the war of 1893, possessed a certain number of 
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their own, and still considered some of the cattle 
4aimed by the Company, but left in their charge, 
as their own property, and the result of these 
cattle-collecting visits of the native police must have 
kept them in a continual state of dre^d and un- 
certainty. They never knew when the next drain 
would be made on the herd in their possession, nor 
how soon they might be deprived of those cattle 
that they considered their own. 

, Lord Grey says that the Company had possessed 
themselves of about 80,000 head of cattle previous 
to the rebellion, but Mr Carnegie asserts that some 
200,000 head had been taken previous to the dis- 
tribution in December 1895. I am not prepared 
to express an opinion as to the actual number, but 
I am fully convinced that sufficient were taken to 
lead the natives to suppose, previous to the distribu- 
tion, that they would before long be deprived of alL 


Certainly the farther we go into the 
question of the races in South Africa the 
naore involved it appears, aud the more 
clearly we see that its difficulties are not 
to be solved by the force of arms. Over 
and over again in the evidence before the 
late Commission the same thing is repeated, 
and the suggestions of those who have spent 
their life in the country deserve far more 
consideration than the opinions of English 
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newspapers, Mr Bazeley, a sugar-plantet, i4 
speaking of the natives, says: — 

They are steadily increasing: you have one 
million no’^ in Natal as against one hundred 
thousand white population, if as much. You have 
ten to one in Natal, and you have got a large pre- 
ponderance of natives all over South Africa, and 
that preponderance is steadily increasing. What 
do you suppose is going to be the end of it all? 
Are you simply to rule these people as something 
between an animal and a man, or what policy 
would you adopt ? I should say have locations ; 
large locations could be provided for them, and, 
of course, there is still any amount of land that 
will never be suitable for Europeans to live on; 
They could never make a living on it, and that 
land could be used for native location. Of course, 
if there was a law that no man should have more 
than five tenants, that would clear all the surplus 
men off the private lands on to locations, which 
would crowd them very materially. Then there 
is the difficulty coming on with the natives re- 
garded as working men. If they are going to be 
divided up, and not allowed to live under the 
tribal system in big kraals as they have done, 
the question is whether they would go to work 
at long distances, leaving their families all alone 
on hill-tops, with no one to take care of them. 
In the way they live now in the kraals, the 
headmen take charge of everything during the 
absence of the younger men. If these men become 

F 
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landed proprietors, and have a small plot of land 
allotted to them, it will simply stop them going 
to work altogether, because they cannot leave their 
homes. 

What is to be the end of it all*? l^o one 
can say ; but one thing is certain, that the 
natives in South Africa — unlike other parts 
of the world — do not disappear before the 
presence of the white men, but under bene- 
ficent government they rather increase. 

Will any one lightly shake their loyalty 
to the British Crown and their devotion to 
the “great lion of London”? 

But a catechism on South Africa would be 
a curious compilation, for it would consist of 
many questions and few answers; and, after 
all, only one answer wiU ever unravel the 
tangled skein that becomes each year more 
hopeless, and that answer, setting aside gain 
and expediency, is justice. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

Probably there is no subject on which more 
diverse opinions are felt and expressed than 
the subject of Christianising the native races, 
and it is a matter in which no one is deterred 
from passing judgment by the fact that his 
own life is not eminent in those Christian 
virtues which he expects to see so abund- 
antly shown forth in the life of his dark 
brother. 

If Christianity were a short road to en 
suring that masters and mistresses should no 
longer have any trouble with their servants, 
the missionaries would find a ready hand of 
welcome held out to them where now they 
receive coldness and criticism; but it would 
not be fair to dismiss the matter without 
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seeing what ground there is for the popular 
notion that Christianity spoils the native. - 

Now under the tribal laws there is not 
only a code of morality and punishment for 
certain offences, but a very strong public 
opinion against these offences. The evidence 
of Getewayo, ex -king of the Zulus before 
the Commission of 1881 , throws a light on 
certain questions in which the penal code 
of the natives is framed in one particular 
more in accordance with the Sermon on the 
Mount than is the penal code of Great 
Britain. Capital punishment is rare in the 
Kafir laws, and not invariable for murder; 
but the king’s answer when the president 
of the Commission asked if death were not 
a severe punishment in a certain case was 
unhesitating — 

“The punishment is death, because it is a 
very disgraceful thing.” 

But the punishment for trying to kill the 
king is not death, and again we have it in 
Cetewayo’s words— 

“He is simply fined cattle and talked to 
very severely.” 
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There is a world of meaning behind the 
words, as is so often the case with races 
which have other modes than language to 
convey their meaning, and we realise that 
treason is not a crime that would occur 
frequently. 

Well, we can imagine a native turning 
his back on his old traditions and attaching 
himself to some mission, having perhaps the 
impression that he can free himself of fetters 
and do as he likes, and finding to his disgust 
that he is expected still to conform to rules 
and do his daily work. A few weeks or 
months go by, and he has imbibed a little 
instruction, caught up a few phrases, and mas- 
tered some popular hymns; but his teachers 
have not thought him fit for baptism, and 
he has given them an infinite amoimt of 
trouble. 

Then he goes off : the mission is not what 
he wanted, and he is tired of its restraint. 
He has acquired a pair of trousers, and a 
few odds and ends of European clothing, 
and he describes himself as a school Kafir. 
In the situation he gets, he shows himself 
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no more industrious or trustworthy than he 
was before, and all his faults are laid to the 
account of the mission where he lived for a 
time. 

• ^ 

But he was not a Christian, and the 
strange confusion that has arisen in the 
minds of many concerning him, comes from 
the deeply -rooted conviction that there is 
some mysterious connection between Euro- 
pean clothing and Christianity; and it is 
no little relief to find the late Commission 
speaking in no measured terms of Christi- 
anity and civilisation as distinct and often 
opposing forces. 

We quote this passage from the Keport, 
and the expression of calm deliberate de- 
cision in favour of distinct religious teaching 
comes with special force just now, when a 
question of equal moment is being discussed 
throughout this country. 

The Commission says : — 

In considering the relations between the European 
and the native populations, certain responsibilities 
on the part of the race which occupies the position 
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of the governing and superior caste claim attention. 
Among such responsibilities there is a duty as to 
the moral and intellectual elevation of the subject 
race, and the Commission recognises that upon the 
Governments of the South Airican Colonies this 
duty -is lafd. 

For the moral improvement of the natives there 
is available no influence equal to that of religious 
belief. The vague superstitions of the heathen are 
entirely unconnected with any moral ideas, though 
upon sensuality, dishonesty, and other vices there 
have been always certain tribal restraints which, 
while not based upon abstract morality, have been 
real, and, so far as they go, effective. These re- 
moved, civilisation, particularly in the larger towns, 
brings the native under the influence of a social 
system of which he too often sees and assimilates 
the worst side only. 

It must apparently be accepted as an axiom that 
contact with what we are accustomed to regard as 
civilisation has a demoralising tendency as its first 
effect upon primitive races. It is clear that the 
native year by year is becoming familiar with new 
forms of sexual immorality, intemperance, and dis- 
honesty, and that his naturally imitative disposi- 
tion, his virility, and escape from home and tribal 
influenees, provide a too congenial soil for the cul- 
tivation of acquired vices. 

The testimony contained in the volumes of 
evidence is abundant to this effect, but the Com- 
mission has no wish to dilate upon this aspect of 
the question, it being suflScient to direct attention 
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to the, evidence of the witnesses who have especi- 
ally touched upon these subjects. 

The Commission considers that the restraints of 
^he law furnish an inadequate check upon this 
tendency towards demoralisation, and that no 
merely secular system of morality that might be 
applied would serve to raise the natives’ ideals 
of conduct or to counteract the evil influences 
which have been alluded to, and is of opinion 
that hope for the elevation of the native races 
must depend mainly on their acceptance of 
Christian faith and morals. 

In this connection it has been observed by 
more than one witness that all that has been 
done for the regeneration of the native has been 
by the efforts of Christian missions, but such a 
statement cannot be accepted too literally. The 
Commission feels that from the earliest period of 
European settlement much good influence has been 
brought to bear upon the natives by individual 
benevolence and attention to their spiritual wel- 
fare. It was, and in certain localities still is, the 
practice of Dutch and English farmers and other 
Christian families to include native servants in 
family worship; while many of the larger em- 
ployers of native labourers, both at the mining 
centres and in the rural districts, provide build- 
ings and afford opportunities for religious services. 

By admission to Christian households, and by 
the example of the uprightness and purity of many 
of those around them, a large number of natives 
have doubtless been brought under improving in- 
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fluencee, but to the Churches engaged in mission- 
work must be given the greater measure of credit 
for placing systematically before the natives these 
higher standards of belief and conduct. It is true 
that the conduct of many converts to Christianity 
is not all Chat could be desired, and that the native 
Christian does not appear to escape at once and 
entirely from certain besetting sins of his nature ; 
but, nevertheless, the weight of evidence is in 
favour of the improved morality of the Christian 
section of the population, and to the effect that 
there appears to be in the native mind no in- 
herent incapacity to apprehend the truths of Chris- 
tian teaching or to adopt Christian morals as a 
standard. 

It does not seem practicable to propose any 
measure of material support or aid to the purely 
spiritual side of missionary enterprise, but the 
Commission recommends full recognition of the 
utility of the work of the Churches which have 
undertaken the duty of evangelising the heathen, 
and has adopted the following resolution : — 

(а) The Commission is satisfied that one great 

element for the civilisation of the natives 
is to be found in Christianity. 

(б) The Commission is of opinion that regular 

moral and religious instruction should be 
given in all native schools. 

This official recognition of missions comes 
as a surprise to many persons, and yet the 
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Commission of 1881 was no less decided in 
its statement, but at that date there was 
not so much interest in South Africa, and 
probably the Keport was never seen by any 
but those immediately concerned. The \^ords 
run : — 


While confining ourselves generally to the con- 
sideration of the improvement of the condition of 
the natives by means of legislative action, we con- 
sider we would fail in our duty to the Government 
and people of the Colony, if we professed to hold 
that only by means of such legislative action can 
the natives be caused to advance, or their condition 
be ameliorated. There are happily other benefi- 
cent forces at work, gradually remoulding their 
nature and character by guiding them to superior 
knowledge and higher hopes, as well as training 
them in civilised arts and habits and the social 
order of a well-regulated community. Among the 
most powerful of these operating at present are 
the various Christian Missions, which at great 
expense and with untiring devotedness, and in 
spite of heavy losses and manifold discourage- 
ments, have established their agencies throughout 
the native territories. The influence of these 
agencies in raising the natives both morally and 
industrially in their standing as men can hardly 
be overstated. The printed records of the Com- 
mission contain ample evidence of the success 
which has attended and continues to attend such 
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labours. A few adverse criticisms with regard to 
the results of their work have come to our notice, 
but these have not been substantiated, notwith- 
standing that even the best friends of missions 
admit and deplore the fact that what is accom- 
plished falls far short of the objects aimed at and 
wished for. It is a sincere gratification, therefore, 
to the Commission to be able to bear its unani- 
mous testimony to the high opinion formed, both 
from hearsay and from personal observation and 
experience, of the good which is being effected, 
morally, educationally, and industrially, by Christian 
missionaries among the native population ; and we 
recommend that all the countenance, protection, 
and support which may be possible should be 
extended to them by the Government. 

The Keport goes on to speak of the high 
tone of the magistrates and their ojEcers, 
and contains this noteworthy statement : — 

The success of our government of the native 
tribes and the tranquillity of the country fre- 
quently depends as much upon the tone of the 
public servants we employ, and the character of 
their intercourse with the people, as upon the 
intrinsic merits of the measures we introduce 
among them. 

A quarter of a century has justified this 
verdict, though the world is slow to accept 
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the axiom that whatsoever a m&n sows that 
shall he reap. 

Still, while accepting what the Government 
says about missions, we want something a 
little more in detail that we may see if a 
Christian village in South Africa is at all 
like an ordinary village in England, for it 
is natural to take England as a standard of 
what we expect; and here we may say at 
the outset that there is little in a Christian 
community in South Africa that will recall 
anything English. 

The narrative of a lady who stayed in 
Kafirland will give a fair idea of what life 
is on a mission, and her description would 
do equally well for a hundred places out 
there : — 

I came here on Friday. The missionary drove 
to fetch me in a Cape cart with a pair of strong 
grey horses. We came down a hUl like the roof 
of a house at a break-neck pace, but nothing hap^ 
pened, though huge stones were in every direction. 
Nothing ever does happen here, and the horses do 
not expect good roads as they never have seen 
them. Then we reached the mission, a house and 
church dropped on the outskirts of the moor, both 
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looking so poor and small to English eyes ; but I 
found a large welcome* J did not know these people 
before : they heard I was in the neighbourhood and 
alone, and that I had been ilL Those are the claims 
to hospitality out here, and now I have the best 
room and all that they can give. On Friday, as we 
went to bed, I remarked that the front door was 
open (my room is close to it on the ground floor), 
and the missionary asked if I felt cold. 

I said, “ Oh no, but sorely you do not leave your 
door open all night ? ” and he answered, ‘‘ Yes, we 
do. We have no white people here.” A few small 
buildings with roofs of corrugated iron, a native 
school, a library, and a store ; the public buildings, 
which comprise the post office and a room for the 
magistrate’s business, when he comes, completes the 
village ; and then there is the church, with its mud 
floor, form-Jike benches, and beautiful sanctuary. 

On the Saturday the Kafirs come in from miles 
round, each carrying a blanket, and most of them 
with a mealy pot. Outside the school they cook 
their supper of mealies, and then in one room 
the women and girls, wrapped in their blankets, 
sleep on the floor, and in the other room the boys, 
and men do the same. They have left their farms 
and their work in order to be in time for worship 
on Sunday morning, and by 8 p.m. on Saturday 
evening not a sound is to be heard, for the ordinary 
chatter and laughter of the Kafir has given place to 
the awestruck silence which acknowledges that the 
creature is preparing to meet his Creator. And 
the sun goes down behind the terra-cotta moun- 
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tains, turning them and the sky to gold, and in 
the east rises a rosy glow, lifted higher and higher, 
while every shade of glory creeps across the scene 
for a short time, defying description. Then the 
vault^of heaven is as blue again as by day, but now 
it is spangled with myriad stars, and the Southern 
Cross shines out against the coal-pit, and silence 
holds the world till sunrise. 

Some one rings the belL near the church gate, 
and the sleepers in« blankets arise ; half an hour 
later the priest rings the bell again, and the silent 
people come. The women in their soft coloured 
doeks (turbans), some carrying babies slung on their 
back, young girls showing white teeth and flash- 
ing eyes, men and boys of all ages, — they enter 
the church door and kneel on the mud floor. As 
a rule the babies are quiet, but if they cry no one*s 
devotion is disturbed by a baby. The lights are 
shining on the altar, and the priest comes in ; no 
hymn is given out, and there is no musical in- 
strument, but with one accord the kneeling crowd 
sing Lira, Hsa ” (Veni Creator), for it is Whit- 
sunday, and they sing it in harmony that would 
puzzle a white congregation. The air is an old 
Kafir tune, but very few sing- the air ; the basses, 
round and full, keep the time steady, the tenors 
are rich beyond description, and the flute-like notes 
of the counter-tenors wander in melodies of extra- 
ordinary power, while the whole is controlled by 
a discipline and restraint that is very wonderful. 
Most of the service is read, but the voice of the 
Kafirs has a music of its own, and when the 
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silence is deepest and awe has culminated in adora- 
tion, from somewhere (can it ho miles away?) comes 
the Benedietus sung pianissimo, with the same sweet 
harmonies as before. It is all spontaneous and 
heartfelt. , 

The writer tells what she has seen and the 
reader draws his own conclusions. Does this 
remind him of an early Sunday morning in 
an English village? The white trader and 
his family are not in church : they could 
not kneel beside their black brethren, so the 
safest plan is to stay in bed. Later in the 
day the white people will have a service of 
their own. 

Now it is easy for those who are not 
interested in religion to skip this chapter, 
but it would not be true to write a book 
on South Africa and leave all reference to 
religion out of it, for by so doing we should 
leave a powerful element out of the lives of 
the people. We have followed the lines of 
the Commission on Native Affairs, where it 
is not possible to read a Blue-Book and 
ignore religion, neither has the Government 
of South Africa ever ignored it. 
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When the municipal authorities of Cape 
Town were puzzled over the question of 
native locations and failed to solve the diffi- 
culty of native labourers in the |;own who 
should sleep in their own quarters, the 
Cowley Fathers cut the Gordian knot, started 
a Kafir home which was self-supporting, which 
the civil powers inspected and commended, 
and which evoked much praise from ‘The 
Cape Times/ It is best described in one of 
the Fathers' own words: — 

Men of various tribes of the aboriginal people of 
Africa have for years been finding their way down 
to our ports seeking work. In 1884 the bishop 
gave to our community the spiritual charge of all 
natives living at this end of Gape Town. In January 
1885 Father Puller opened a night-school for them 
in a hired room ; Mr Gresley of Papendorp having 
offered to hand over to him the books and furniture 
of his school. This night-school developed before 
long into a hostel for native working men, where 
they were received for a smaJl weekly rent, on 
condition of keeping a few simple rules intended 
for the gpod order of the house. The Kafir board- 
ing-house was bjessed and opened for five or six 
men in July 1886, and was called after S. Columba* 
It proved a great convenience to the mOUi and grew 
in numbers and in character. The few Chitstiana 
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among them gave a tone to the life „ there. Night- 
school was held three nights each week, and the 
other evenings were occupied by a religious service, 
or a class, oi a singing practfi^, or, on occa- 
sions, a ma^ic lantern. ^ V 

The venture succeeded . well. Among the old 
pupils Father Puller can count an excellent mission- 
ary ordained, and another native lay-preacher, who 
was martyred by heathen natives in the Mashona 
war. The new S. ColumT)a’s contains barrack-like 
dormitories for seventy or eighty working men, a 
handsome and reverent chapel, a large hall which 
serves as common-room by day and schoolroom in 
the fvening, good lavatories, a kitchen where the 
natives make their own fire and cook each for 
himself (unless they prefer to do it outside in 
the quadrangte in the open air), and tidy rooms 
for the catechist and caretaker. 

The heathen Kafir, from his kraal somewhere 
up the country, comes with his staff in hand, bare- 
footed and in the dirtiest rags, to the door and 
asks to be received into the home. He looks 
grave, humble, and suspicious; perhaps he notices 
in his fellow-countrymen, whom he sees within, 
not merely that th6y look happy and at home 
in, their strange surroundings, but that there is 
something unaccountable besides — an air which 
is not : known in the heathen kraal, — something 
in men's faces that reflects the liberty wherewith 
Chnst sets men free. There is something it may 
be in this rqugh home to awe him, as well as to 
inspire respect and curiosity. He pays his week's 

G 
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l^t. Is,, 34, aj^ropriates his b^-board, apd hanp 
up bis rags on bis peg. The rules aire read to him : 
ba^lt iree to go in and out to seek work ; h^ must 
taittg drink into the home, nor qudrrel,, nor us6 
had" langua^ ; he must attend night-gchool three 
times a-week, and a mission service once a-VeSk, 
and must be in at night at half-paSt^ tern o*clook. 

Such is the opening of what turns out to be a 
fresh chapter in one native life-story ^afti^r another. 
Skip a few pages, and this ragged man— this blanket 
Kafir, who has been for two years under Christian 
teaching with us, and has beep: received with a 
solemn service as a catechumen, and has b^n often 
present at the first part of the Kafir Eucharist — is 
standing at last one of a double row of candidates 
for baptism, with bare feet, at the edge^nf a deep 
tank, like a grave, in the floor of S. Philip’s school 
chapeL The catechumens are clothed in dark blue 
serge garments down to the feet. The chapel is 
filled with a congregation of Christian Kafirs, and 
the whole service is in their own language. They 
make the baptismal vows audibly, turning west- 
ward in renouncing Satan, and to the east in plp- 
nounoing the Creed. Then as each candid^ goes 
down the steps into his grave, he kpeels lo that 
the water reaches to his shoulders ; at the name of 
each Person of the Trinity the head is bent and 
dipped right^^sto the water by the . hand of the 
dliifiaitng priests^ As the baptised nmn oomeij^ 
his grave a white cloak is thrown round him, and 
he is led away to a rooip where he dresses. When 
all are dressed in their new white suits flinen 
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jacket ^ troiisers), they retum^^o plac# 
hf the font to^listen to an address on the Christian 
prfyiiege .and the Christian obligationsi and tb^r*e- 
oeive thei^si^ of the Cross marked on the fprS63i8ad 
of each# an^ a small metal cross to be' worn rcitod 
-the ne6k. 

After thfe ^er^ice tea is ready for them at the 
mikion-honse/fbr till now they have fasted. 

Spph is ’^he first page in a new volume of life 
for the map who came two or three years before 
in the (ieviFs livery of dirt and rags to S. Columba’s. 
There remain otbe^pages to go on to. .,Soon he will 
be confirmed by the archbishop ; then he will be 
prepared for the Holy Communion; then he may^ 
if he has the capacity, become a teacher in the 
night-schhpl, or if he diould volunteer and be 
found fit, a preacher to native heathen labourers 
living in crowded lodgings or locations on Sundays. 
Some of them are employed on the roads, some at 
the docks, some are servants in the large shops; 
and among them I can see dark faces in Vhich this 
new light of baptismal grace has never gone out, 
Yosteijday it met me in the greeting of a scavenger 
workiM the municipality, returning, besom in 
hand, ^ bra^kfast after his long morning. Such a 
greeting, such a light, as sent me through half the 


day with gladness and encouragement. And this 
is no mere matter of imagination orlentiment 3 ^b||j 
of^i § changeil Jife, of power, of lovei, and of a sound 


mind, I speak of . renewal and Christian elevation 


in a life spent in cleanii^ the public roads and 
drainif. The man is middle-aged ; he has been one 
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f| our communicants for perhaps ten years ; when 
|ie sings at the mission service it is terrible to tile 
critical earj^but music to Christ and the angels I 
thinK I declare that I not only find natives 
capable of Christianity, but I find in these Christians 
of new races power and traits of Christianity which 
I had not known before ; and that I begin to hope 
for a new birth for Christianity itself through the 
bringing in of these new peoples, unspoilt by a 
decadent civilisation. 

The misunderstanding of the native character by 
the ordinary Englishman or Boer is wonderful. He 
tells you what he says is patent to every one who 
has any intelligence, that the native is really not 
man at all, he is the “ missing link '' ; it is danger- 
ous to give to the semi-brute privileges that belong 
to man: it was good statesmanship to deny to 
natives rights of marriage, education, and of walk- 
ing on the side-path of the street in the town. 

I must quote a friend who spoke to us, fresh 
from the experience of several years* spiritual work 
among natives. “ The Kafir,’* he said, “ is a gentle- 
man: he is a person with enormous self-i^spect, 
gravity, discretion, and, within proper limits, trust- 
worthiness. He cannot keep accounts — a fine 
gentleman, I dare say, cannot keep accounts — 
but he has all those characteristics which we are 
accustomed to think of, but very seldom to mention, 
as being those of a gentleman, — ^grairity, discretion, 
loyalty, and fidelity, and with t|iat a certain * can- 
niness/ It is difficult to move the natives ; th^ 
are not very free with their money ; they are not 
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f shing people; they aire like a very good kind 
Scotch person — generous and affectionate, but 
not gushing. ... In SQ. far as they ail awakened 
they yield in the most extraordinary way to CSirist ; 
so that if lyou start by saying the Kafir is a little 
hard, you must find yourself concluding by saying 
that no one is so generous, affectionate, thankful, 
loyal, and tender-hearted as the Christian Kafir. 

“I want you to give up that common notion 
that nothing can be made of the African people. 
Everything can be made of them ; and they exhibit 
precisely the virtues which we start with showing 
that they lack; and they also show forth the full 
value of these natural qualities which they have. 

“Do not believe that the Africans are people 
who are feeble and falling away, people of whom 
nothing can be made. That is the nonsense which 
is talked by English people who have never been 
in Africa, and perhaps have never seen a Christian 
native at all. 

“ On the contrary, it is true that if I had to 
choose between two sermons to preach to natives — 
one tliat was easy and emotional, and another that 
was l^jEwd and theological and tried to lift people 
up — I should be right in choosing the one with hard 
doctrine in it, and with the greatest demand upon 
the spiritual faculties. They are people who rise 
up singularly into the power of understanding the 
mysteries of mv holy religion. It is necessary to 
say that, because "people come here and tell us it 
is Ho good preaching the Gospel to natives of Africa 
until they have had three or four generations of 
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eivilised life, because until then they will not be 
able to understand a single one of the notions 6{ 
the GospeL 

" They rise to the demands of the Christian life 
with splendid simplicity ; their minds, ^which have 
not been destroyed and clogged with supersliitions 
and prejudices, come to the Gospel with singular 
freshness and keenness ; it is as if. their whole mind 
leapt out to seize Christ.” 

There is a strange lack of logic in British 
reasoning, for while it is easily satisfied with 
the standard of life and conduct in England, 
it expects great things from the Christian in 
South Africa, if his skin be dark; for resi- 
dence in South Africa is not supposed to pro- 
duce saintliness in the ordinary Englishman. 

An extract from an account of the con- 
secration of S. Cuthbert's Church, KaflPraria, 
will give some idea of South African customs ; 
it was written by one who was present ^ : — 

It was. about ten o'clock when the great service 
closed, and by that time it was hoped that the 
heathen would have arrived, and Canon Waters 
was ready to preach to them. But the heathen 
were not there. Mists in the early morning delay 

l«are to publiBh this account, we are indebted to the 
oourtesy of the Community of S. John, Cowley. 
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these children of natui^y and they were waiting 
the arrif al also of their chief. 

But in due time they arrived, and arrived in 
their hundreds, "*in festal array. The men with 
bead and t Vasa ornaments, and hair done up 
fantastically with grass plaits, and with comb, or 
snufif spoon, or feathers, long chains of beads from 
their ears, bangles round feet and ankles as well 
as wrists, and probably every man with his charm 
in a hoA or little leather pouch ; and every man 
with his knobkerry for attack, and his second 
plain stick for deJEence: these all in their red 
blankets. Then the women in gay coloured hand- 
kerchiefs wound round their heads, and the 
women’s two garments of red blankets with black- 
lined borders, and their faces smeared with light 
yellow clay — the ears, the lower jaw, the nose, 
and eyes, — a wonderful conception of beauty, in- 
deed ! Later on I counted some three hundred 
and fifty of these women, and some six hundred 
and fifty of the men. The chief, Edwardes Mtshazi, 
is, alas ! an excommunicated Christian, but he came 
aboutg^ eleven o’clock with some of his great men. 
He speaks English perfectly, and dresses and in 
other ways behaves as a European. 

It was not possible to have any service for the 
heathen then, and about twelve o’clock a table 
was placed in the shade of a building, and chairs 
and forms brought around it, and the Bishop took 
his place to preside at what is called the “ opening 
meeting.” This is a peculiarly Christi&it |ia|iv^ 
custom now, though it seems to need a good deal 
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of purging if it is really to stand. It is for the 
purpose of raising money, and as soon as the chair- 
man has introduced the proceedings and given a 
donation, the people begin to come forward and, 
with a longer or shorter speech as a ^preface, put 
down offerings on the table, announcing in public 
the sum. The people waited for the chief to Speak. 
He did so, and began with a modest ten shillings. 
In a little while he spoke again, and put down 
a shilling to open the mouth of the magistrate, 
who was present. He had then to speak, and so 
it goes on. By-and-by, goats and sheep and oxen 
began to be promised, and before the day closed 
the chief had given two oxen. The meeting went 
on from twelve o'clock until four* in the afternoon, 
and was resumed in the evening at nine o'clock 
for about two hours. It was indeed a grievance 
that the singing, which was a feature of the 
evening meeting, was not allowed to proceed all 
night. It will, however, be recognised that some 
limit is needful to these methods of giving. Here 
is an example. Some one put down five shillings 
to hear a Kafir song from a certain choir; they 
came in and sang, and were about to give a second 
song when another person put down two shillings 
to stop this song and send them out. They had 
just sung their “ doh " to get into tune, but they 
began at once to move out, when a third person 
put down three shillings to keep them in. 

There is no almsgiving in this, but on the other 
hand people come prepared with certain sums or 
offerings, and the simple giving is true, even if 
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it is prefaced with a speech, and there was a great 
deal of this. The oifferings of the day, altogether, 
in money and in kind, in church and at meeting, 
will probably amount to £400. 

But I .ljave gone too fast in this crowded day. 
At aSout two o’clock I saw a number of red Kafirs 
entering the church, men and women. I followed, 
and found myself in an extraordinary scene of wild 
people lost in wonder, running about gesticulating 
and shouting at the top of their voices. Father 
Godfrey interpreted this as really only nervousness 
and a way of reassuring themselves, as they are 
wont to do when they enter a forest. It was, 
however, disorderly, and gaining the services of 
an interpreter I set to work to get them seated 
and quiet, and sent for Canon Waters. He came 
just as I was straining the resources of my in- 
terpreter to breaking - point, and preached to an 
audience of quite three hundred on the great Eood, 
on the Lord who had died and risen again. He 
spoke to them standing in their midst in a con- 
versational way, and they paid him great attention. 
We closed with a prayer, and they went out to 
make room for a white congregation and an 
English Evensong, at which the Dean of Umtata 
preached on the Church as God’s Sanctuary for 
comfort, help, and refuge. 

Here it should be said how heartily the white 
people of the district have entered into this festival. 
Numbers of the traders sent provisions, cooked, 
to provide for the influx of guests; and on the 
day itself practically the whole white neighbour- 
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hood drove or rode to S. Cuthbert'e. This is 
something for which we are justly most thankful 

This service closed, we went out to find the 
great feast beginning. Seven oxen had been killed, 
and an army of some sixty cooks employed to 
cook the meat in numberless three-legged iron pots 
over wood fires, the wood of which had been 
brought in gratis by red " women from the forest 
days before. 

The guests, welcome and pleased to attend, and 
much looking forward to this part of the proceed- 
ings, were now arranged on the ground in companies 
from the different kraals, and the distribution of 
the meat began under the personal supervision of 
the chief, aided by his great men, some Christian, 
some heathen. Without this I do not know how 
we could have managed this part of the day’s 
work. As it was, it passed off practically without 
any grumbling on the part of the people. 

The men, then the women, then the children, 
till all at last were served, — -counting the Christians, 
near two thousand people. It was at this stage 
I was able to reckon roughly the numbers. Then 
Father Puller brought out some sacks of tobacco. 
This was, indeed, an excuse for some rather tumult- 
uous hustling on the part of the young braves, 
only checked by a vigorous use of the sjambok by 
one or two of the chief's brothers, which they took 
in very good part, and finally all filed between two 
school desks and carried away the coveted portion. 

Now the day closed for the heathen assemblage, 
and they streamed away to their kraals, miles 
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away, all over the country. The Christians, how- 
ever, aBsembled for one more service, Kafir Even- 
song, at which eight catechumens were baptised 
by immersion by the bishop. It hatd been a long 
day of fast for them, but they will not forget the 
day of their baptism, and of their profession before 
many witnesses. 

I do not suppose many of the natives slept long 
this Wednesday night. Every kraal was filled to 
its utmost capacity, as indeed was our mission 
house, with its specially constructed street of grass 
huts and its tents, with the multitude of guests. 
But in the morning of Thursday the church was 
full again, and the bishop and those who assisted 
him gave communion to more than four hundred 
communicants. 

Then came the farewells, and by Thursday after- 
noon the last of the twenty waggons, with their 
long teams of oxen which had filled our pastures, 
had leisurely rolled on its way homewards, and 
the people were well on their way to kraals which 
it would take some a day to reach. 

On Friday, the bishop was called on for another 
three hours’ service. It was the consecration of 
an addition to the cemetery, and after that a 
native confirmation service, following Evensong. 
Nine were confirmed. The weather was most 
beautiful, and we went in procession to the 
cemetery, about a quarter of a mile. The hills 
and valleys, stretching far towards Basutoland, 
shone out in perfect clearness in the warm light 
of tihe late afternoon sun. 
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The quietness and Christian peace of this after- 
noon, after the general excitement and perpetual 
motion of the great day, were very inspiring. We 
sang the Gradual Psalms on the way to the 
cemetery, and the Litany on the way back. 

But this must be but a short Sabbath ; now the 
living Church must go forth, renewed in heart and 
hope, to the gathering in of the heathen. 

It is so little worth while to give spiritual 
statistics, that we will leave the Briton where 
he is, yet possibly this story of a Zulu soldier 
may interest some and surprise others. 

About the year 1877 one of the missionaries, 
Mr Ofterbro, of Eshowe, had a class of people 
preparing for baptism. The class was held in 
the church, and consisted of a few old people 
and some little ones. The door of the church 
was, of course, open, and if any one liked to 
come in for a few minutes to listen, they could 
do so. Some who were not members of the 
class did drop in, in a casual way, and go out 
again. Among the people who did so was a 
middle-aged man, Maqamusela, one of the king's 
soldiers, but he differed from the others in that 
he did not hurry away, but came regularly time 
after time, and stayed till the end. Being a 
soldier, his name was not put down as belonging 
to the class. 

At last the time arrived when some members 
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of the class were baptised. After the baptism 
Maqamueela came to Mr Ofterbro and said : “ You 
baptised so-and-so and so-and-so, why did you not 
baptise me ? ” Mr Ofterbro asked him if he had 
not heard of the king’s word, that if any of his 
soldiers became Christians he would have them 
killed; and told him not to be in a hurry, but 
to think about it, and pray about it. He finally 
came back and said that he believed that Jesus 
Christ wished him to be baptised, and he wanted 
Mr Ofterbro to do it. 

There was nothing more to be said: he had 
counted the cost, he knew what it might involve, 
and he had made up his mind. So it was arranged 
that he was to be baptised on a certain day. But 
the king got to hear about it, and one evening, just 
before the day for his baptism, he was walking 
home from church, and, coming into a valley with 
some trees in it, he met the soldiers of the king, 
and they told him for what they had been sent. 
One of these men afterwards told Mr Ofterbro 
what had happened. 

'‘Oh yes,” said Maqamusela; "but you must 
give me time to pray first.” 

They made no objection, and being merely 
rough raw Zulu soldiers, they sat down in a 
ring round him to prevent his running away, 
and began to make themselves happy by taking 
snuff and talking. 

Maqamusela stood in the middle, and began to 
pray. He prayed for himself, that God would 
have mercy upon him, and that, although he was 
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not baptised, He would receive him among His 
children. 

He prayed for his wife and children, whom 
he was leaving behind. He prayed for the mis- 
sionaries who had taught him. r 

He prayed for his king, who had ordered him 
to be put to death. 

He prayed for the soldiers who had been sent 
to do it. 

He prayed for many Zulus by name. 

And finally he prayed for Zululand, that it 
might become a Christian country. 

When he had finished, he said, '"Now I have 
done.” 

Those soldiers, being merely raw Zulus, had 
sat down prepared to enjoy themselves ; but when 
he began to pray they began to look and to listen ; 
and, as he went on praying, they looked and 
listened harder, and they thought that there was 
something uncanny about it; and when he said, 
“ I have done,” not one of them durst lift his 
hand to kill him. 

But they dared not go back to the king until 
that had been done for which they had been 
sent It so happened that, on one of the hills 
near, there was a herd of cattle in charge of a 
young man : so they beckoned to that young man 
to come, and put a weapon into his hand, and 
told him what to do ; and Maqamusela died. 

— From ‘The Kingdom.' 


Is it possible that we need to clear our 
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minds and to choose our terms more exactly ? 
Certainly, what we term European civilisation 
is eminently unsuited to the African, but that 
is in ^no vay connected with Christianity ; 
and the man who is prepared to speak against 
Christianising the African races will be wise 
if he waits till he has seen what has already 
been done there, wise if he studies the care 
with which individuals have been trained 
to honest daily toil as a part of religion, 
wiser if he goes into the matter for himseH 
and does not trust to the reports of thb 
casual visitor to Johannesburg, wisest of all 
if he drops his conventional standard and 
remembers what races made up the multitude 
on the Mount nineteen hundred years ago. 



CHAPTER V. 

NATIVE BEWILDERMENT. 

Ip we want to understand a man’s meaning 
we let him speak for himself, and it is worth 
the weariness of a little repetition if we read 
the evidence of Radebe, the editor of a native 
paper, for he shows us some of the involved 
tangle in which a man may find himself 
through no fault of his own. The evidence 
forms part of the late Commission on South 
African Native Affairs : — 

Chairman. What nationality are you ? — I am a 
Zulu. 

Are you of Sesuto extraction ? — Yes. 

Were you brought up in this Colony ? — Yes ; in 
this town. 

Were you educated here ? — Partly. 

“What have you been doing all your life? — I 
went to school when I was a little boy; then I 
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went to a waggon-maker's shop for about five years, 
and I went to school at Lovedale after that. 

Did you receive your education at Lovedale ? — 
Yes. 

How. many years were you there ? — Four years. 

And then you came back ? — Yes. 

And what did you do when you came back ? — I 
went on store-keeping. 

Where ? — In Commercial Eoad, in Maritzburg. 

Do you know the country of Natal at all ? — Not 
very much. 

Have you had very much to do with the natives 
living in Natal ? — Yes. 

In what way ? — I publish a paper. 

Yes ; but have you travelled about Natal ? — Not 
in many districts, but in some districts. 

And how have you seen the native people in 
Natal ? — With the “ Amakolwa " people I have 
always had meetings. 

Although you may know the Christian people 
well, do you know the others, the heathens ? — I 
would not say that I know them very much, I 
know a little bit of them. 

Well, what are their thoughts ; what are the 
thoughts of the native people ? — Taking them as 
a whole ? With regard to what ? 

To anything ; what is in their mind about any- 
thing ? — I did not quite catch the question. 

Do they know that this Commission is sitting ? — 
Yes. 

And do they talk about it ? — Yes. 

What do they say? — ^The only idea that they 
H 
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have got is that they are getting a lot of fresh 
laws again. 

What makes them think that? — The reason is 
simply this — that they always hear that there is 
a law out, and they do not know wha is the maker 
of the law, and when any assembly assembles they 
only think it is fresh laws coming. • 

You answered me just now by saying they think 
they are going to get a lot of fresh laws again ? — 
Yes. 

Do you mean by that that they have already 
had a lot of fresh laws ? — Yes ; from time to time 
we have had laws. 

Do they think there are too many laws ? — Yes. 

Which laws do they think are superfluous, or 
not required ? — In the first instance we had a law 
treating with the spoor — that is to say, when an 
ox or a horse has passed any station or kraal, then 
the owner of the kraal or kraal-head, or anybody 
that was there, had to follow and look after what- 
ever was lost. Then we had the identification 
law, and that, in many cases, interferes with the 
natives. 

Do you mean that the Spoor Law interferes with 
them ? — No ; the Identification Law. 

Tell us how it interferes? — A man had been 
working here for two or three years 

In Maritzburg? — Yes. He gets a temporary 
pass, and at the finish of the temporary pass he 
goes home. He is probably residing at a location, 
and when he gets home — the first day he arrives 
home the chief kijows ^bout his arrival — be has 
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got to see the chief and ask him to give him a 
pennanei^ffc pass. Before he can see the chief, the 
chief says, “ You must go to ‘ isibhalo.’ ” Then he 
goes to “ isibhalo ** for about six months. 

Just explain what you mean by that ? — I mean 
he has lo go out to road-party works, 

Now proceed. — The second day, before he has 
got a chance to see the chief and report that he 
wants a pass, there is a policeman at his door, who 
says, “ You are required for road-party works,” He 
has to go to the road party without even telling 
his employer that he has been taken to the road 
party; or if he refuses, the kraal-head is charged 
£2, and whenever he gets to be fined again he is 
imprisoned. 

Who charges the kraal-head £2 ? — The chief, 

Is the chief the man who orders this native to 
go out for six months ? — Yes. 

Does he do that for any reason, knowing that 
the man has already worked for, as you say, two 
years ? — -The reason is simply this : a man who 
has been away from home for two or three years 
is really considered by the chief to be outside the 
chief's control, and that the chief cannot get him 
back ; and when once the chief gets to know that 
he is home he sends him to the road party at once. 

So as to establish his authority again ? — Yes ; 
so as to establish his authority again. 

Go on ; just tell your story ; then what happens ? 
— Then he has gone to the road party; and in 
some places the Christian people, the '‘Amakolwa” 
people, are taken to the road-party work. It is not 
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very long ago that one man who was an evangelist 
was taken to a road party to go and work there, 
although he fully explained to the chief that he 
was an evangelist, and that he was working with 
the Word amongst his people. That ,is one draw- 
back to the Identification Law. 

Is this done very much ? — Yes, down country. 

Then do those who feel aggrieved make any 
complaint or remonstrance to the magistrate? — 
They do not invariably do so, but if they did they 
would get no satisfaction, because the word of the 
chief rules. 

Let me ask you again, is this done very much 
in Natal? — Not altogether in Natal, but down 
country and around the country. 

Where do you call down country ? — Indwedwe, 
and all those places round the coast. 

Can you state any case in which a remonstrance 
was made through some magistrate or other person 
in authority ? — This particular evangelist at Ind- 
wedwe went four times to the magistrate who was 
there at the time, and this magistrate,, of course, was 
on the side of the evangelist. Then the magistrate 
was changed, and the one who was there now sent 
him out to the road party, and said he was a lazy 
man, and had to go and work for the Government. 

Do these people know that they have also an 
appeal to the Secretary for Native Affairs ? — Some 
of them know. 

Have any of them gone to the Secretary for 
Native Affairs ? — I could not state for certain. 

Well, now, have you, as an editor of a news- 
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paper, taken up matters like this in your paper ? — 
Yes. 

Have you brought it to the notice of the Govern- 
ment ? — Directly, or through the paper ? 

Either directly or through your paper ? — Through 
the paper. 

Directly ? — No, not directly. 

Then what do you suggest as a remedy for this 
grievance that you have shown us they suffer under ? 
— It is very hard to suggest any proper way, because 
we are a people who are divided into two. There 
is one class who, in spite of all that they have got 
to complain about, want to bring it out through the 
chief. Then there are the ‘‘ Amakolwa,** that is 
to say, the Christian people. They are, as it were, 
split. One lot wants to do this and the other lot 
wants to do that. They have no common way of 
taking their grievances to the Government. 

What I want first to ask you is whether there 
should be, in your opinion, something in the law 
to prevent a man who has been doing good work 
for a considerable time, when he returns home being 
again called out to go to road work immediately ; 
should there be a law to operate against a grievance 
like that ? — Yes, there should be such a law. 

But you have made no attempt to bring that to 
the notice of the Government ? — No, not directly. 

When you say that the people are divided, do 
you mean that the heathen people like their chiefs, 
and that the Christian people are divided, some 
liking chieftainship and some not liking it ? — ^Yes ; 
when I say that they are divided, I mean to say 
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that the heathen people still go according to their 
chiefs, and together with their chiefs, and the 
Christian people sometimes split on one common 
way that they want to take. They get up a 
meeting, and some do not want tQ attend that 
meeting; some want to go direct to the Secretary 
for Native Affairs, and others want to take their 
own way. They have no common way of taking 
their complaints to the Government. 

What is your ideal ? — It is simply this, that we 
are being governed by the European people just 
now, and there is no need to have two laws at 
all. We invariably find that we must follow laws 
that are made by the European people, and if the 
European people are to make another law, exclusive 
of their own, it would never be right. We must 
have one law, and we must grow, like children, 
into that law. I do not say we will all conform 
with the law at once, at the very beginning, but 
there are laws that we simply grow into and 
get used to. And it grieves a people who are 
under another people to know that it is only a 
common law to themselves, and that another man 
may do the same as a native does ; but simply be- 
cause the one man is a native and the other man 
is a European, they do not come under the same 
law. Although they may commit the same offence, 
these men do not come under the same law, and 
the native has to be imprisoned there and then. 

Before a farmer can stop a boy getting a pass to 
go out to labour*, has he not to show to the magis- 
trate that he has a claim on the boy's labour him- 
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self ? — ^The farmer leiaves the boy outside, goes to 
the clerk, and tells the clerk, “ This boy wants to 
go away : I want to stop him.” The clerk takes 
the boy to the magistrate. The farmer speaks for 
himself, and^the magistrate says, “Well, what do 
you wint ? ” The native says, “ I want a paes to 
go." The magistrate says, “ But your master wants 
you: you had better go back,” before he explains 
that there is somebody else, his brother or his 
cousin, working for the farmer. 

We axe left with the impression that 
Lewis Carroll must have visited South Africa 
either waking or sleeping, and it would be 
a relief if Alice would appear with her 
strong common -sense and sweep away the 
law-makers. 

We open the huge volume at random, and, 
as we read, one witness after another sounds 
the note of warning, and yet to-day their 
evidence has not been so widely read as 
the evidence before the Koyal Commission 
of Ecclesiastical Discipline, published more 
than a year later. But then, presumably, 
the understanding which can so readily grasp 
the intricacies of Church law is not trained 
in matters of native administration. 
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It is only because the (fey may come when 
we shall have to realise these matters that 
we venture to put before our readers the 
state of affairs so many thousand miles away, 
among people who, at least, are our fellow- 
subjects, and who know, perhaps, as much 
about us as we at this moment know about 
them. 

We will hear the opinion of Rev. W. A. 
Goodwin, a missionary in Natal : — 

But you think the Natal Government is alarmed. 
Have you any reason for knowing that, or is it 
only surmise on your part? — The Natal Govern- 
ment does not trust its natives as the Cape Colony 
Government trusts its natives. For instance, in 
the late war the Cape Government were willing 
to call out native reserves, under Sir Henry Elliot 
and his magistrates; but when it was suggested 
that Zulus should guard their own border here, 
the Natal Government would not hear of it. They 
were afraid to put any power into their hands. 

In the same breath you object to the franchise? — 
Yes ; my own view of the natives is that they are 
a subject class, and we cannot afford to give back 
Africa to the Africans. We are bound to remain 
here as masters, and we can in no sense put them 
on a footing of equality with ourselves, because we 
should be out- voted eventually ; and, if we mean to 
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be masters in our own house> we must treat them 
differently, with respect to the franchise, to the 
way in which we treat our own white people. 
Ait the same time I do see a very great danger 
in not giving the native the franchise. It tan- 
talised them to know that there is not a soul in 
the whole of the Houses of Parliament who will 
lift up his voice on behalf of the natives. 

We turn over a few pages and we find still 
plainer speaking, and this time the speaker 
is Mr J. W. Shepstone, formerly Secretary 
for Native Affairs. 

After many suggestions the Chairman said 
to him : — 

Now, some of the things you have recommended 
have very far-reaching consequences. Do you think 
that these changes could be made in this Colony 
without having any serious trouble with the 
natives ? — You mean, can we do it with safety ? 
As it is I look forward to trouble if we allow 
the drift ” system in which they are governed 
to continue. So far as their renting of the land 
on the present system is concerned, you can easily 
take a location at a time and cut it up. I do not 
say for one moment that you would not have 
a little trouble. But you would have trouble, 
“ Yea ” or Nay,” some time or other, and it is much 
better to take the bull by the‘ horns. You must 
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remember that I have lived fiCfl my life mnongst 
these people. I have had fifty years’ judical and 
political experience amongst them, and I speak 
from experience throughout. I know we will have 
to risk some trouble, but what are we to do ? 

c 

f 

Then various natives are questioned, and 
they give evidence on the wage question, 
about which so much dispute has arisen, and 
concerning which the Kev. G. F. Bird, who 
is working out there, has written : — 

It has been proposed that the natives should be 
so paid and taxed that at the end of their time at 
the mines they should have a fair amount in hand, 
say, £5, with which they could return home.” 
What is £5 to the native who has worked in the 
. mines at Johannesburg and wishes to return to his 
distant home ? He has to pass through the Custom- 
house. He has in many cases to find his own 
way back home, little, if any, provision being made 
for his return after his work. Most of the “ boys ” 
working underground in the mines come from Portu- 
guese East Africa, and the great majority are shipped 
from the port of Inhambane. The cost of passage 
from Lourenco Marques to Inhambane is £1, not in- 
cluding food or baggage expenses. Then he pays 
18s. to land at the port, and he pays duty on 
almost everything he possesses. Natives have been 
known who failed .to pass the Custom-hous^ witib- 
out relinquishing more than £7. Again it is pitiful 
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to see, as one does ainund the port of Inhambane, 
the great number ‘of those who have returned 
broken in health, crippled, or blinded by the blast- 
ing in the mines, as no provision is made for them. 
"Wliat is £5 to do for them ? Is this the " natural 
wage*” ? 


These facts will help us to understand the 
constant repetition of the natives that after 
the war there were no wages to be had in 
the mines. Before the war the wage w^s on 
the average £5 a -month ; this was lowered 
by the mine managers directly after the war 
to from 15s. to £2 a -month. Seeing how 
suicidal was this policy, the mine managers 
again raised the wage to £S a-month. 

We wiU return to the evidence before the 
Commission. 

Josiah, you came with Simeon, and although you 
were not called, I would like to ask you whether 
you have any views to express to the Commission 
before you go ? 

Gumede. I should like to speak on work. The 
natives are very fond of work, but they are 
troubled by the white men. They are being 
obstructed in this way. The farmers detain the 
natives f they have work of their own to perform, 
and they keep the natives to perform that work. 
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and they only release them from their employ 
when the time comes to pay taxes to the Govern- 
ment; and then they only give them from three 
to four months in which to earn that money, 
^ome, hearing that there is a good vage to be 
paid at Johannesburg and Kimberley, liasten 
thither in order that they may earn sufficient 
wages in this short space of time to pay the 
Government taxes and dog-tax, and to buy cloth- 
ing for themselves and children and families. 
They hurry back for that purpose; they hurry 
back to the farms, to their landlords, in order not 
to overstay the time which they have been given 
leave by their landlords. On the locations the 
natives are detained by the chiefs, who hold them 
back in order to be able to supply the requisitions 
of the Government. Others, again, they release, 
and they go to the gold-fields. Others they re- 
lease, and they come to the towns, and it is 
they whom you see in the towns, working. The 
majority of the natives in the locations are the 
ones we see employed on the railways and roads, 
and by the Harbour Department at Durban. That 
is all I have to say as far as work is concerned. 
The entry of Chinese and Indians to this country 
is not clear. There are many natives in Natal, 
and they are industrious; all they want is an 
incentive and a stimulus to work, by being paid 
a higher wage. The money so earned in time 
returns to the white people. We pay out taxes 
to the Government with it, and we purchase 
clothing which has been introduced by the white 
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people. When we see the Chinese and Indians 
being brought into the country we wonder to what 
crisis or precipice we are being driven by such 
action. We find that we are being brought face 
to face with famine. The white people have 
brought the Indians into the country, who earn 
money and take it away with them, and they are 
making the land poor. Now they are bringing 
similar people to the Indians. But we are here, 
and we disperse the money amongst our white 
people with whom we are living. 

They prefer being at their kraals to going out 
and earning £4 a-month, is that so ? — I cannot 
admit that : it is not what I meant. I said there 
are sufficient natives to fill the mines, which would 
be better than resorting to getting Chinese and 
Indians. 

Where are those men ? — In the country round. 

What are they doing now ? — Some are cultivat- 
ing, and others are working for their landlords. 

These men could go out and earn £4 a-month 
if they liked ? — The sum of £4 a-month is not 
received as wages. 

What are the wages ? — As I said before, those 
are not the wages they actually receive. The 
natives have to find themselves in food, shelter, 
and clothing out of this money, and when they 
have done there is nothing left. It is only a 
small amount which they can remit to their 
homes te pay their taxes and buy clothing. 

Do you, Josiah Gumede, agree with what Simeon 
has been saying ? — I agree with him when he says 
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that if the wages were increased large numbers of 
natives would go up to work at the mines, but 
because of there being no wages up there, they 
have remained down here and work here. The 
wages have been reduced. ^ 

What do you mean by “ no wages ” ? — The wages 
received up there are similar to the ones down here, 
and the natives prefer remaining down here. 

What are the wages down here ? — I hear that 
at Durban some earn 12s., and some 18s., and 
some £1 a- week, and those who work in kitchens 
earn from £1 to £1, 10s. a-month. The boys who 
come down from the mines tell us they earn 
£2 a-month ; there are only a few who earn the 
amount of £3 and £4, and this wage they generally 
secure from outside people, not from the com- 
pounds, for driving carriages, and as mule drivers. 
For that reason they elect to remain and work 
here rather than go up there. While wages were 
higher up there, it was the people down here who 
wanted labour, and who complained of the natives 
going up there. Now I do nob hear any labour 
complaint down here ; the complaints I hear arise 
from up there. The money that they previously 
earned up there has been reduced. 

Where do you get your information from ? — 
Our boys, some of whom are employed at Durban, 
some at the city here, and some employed at the 
gold-fields. 

Have you ever been to the gold-fields ?— Yes, 
many years ago. 

^ "V^at wages 4id you get ? — £6 a-month. 
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What were you doing?- — was making mat- 
tresses, and I used to despatoh parcels. 

Is it not a fact that any quantity of boys could 
find work at the present ra^ of pay if they chose 
to accept tli,e work ? — They earn this money here, 
and only a small number go up there: not nearly 
so many go there as used to. 

That is because they will not go ? — Because 
there is no money up there. 

The native has the last word, and no 
amount of questioning will bring him to 
any other conclusion ; but before the man 
in England forms any hasty judgment he 
must realise a little the price of everything 
in Johannesburg. 

Perhaps enough has been said to account 
for the bewilderment in which the natives 
find themselves ; and Kumalo’s ambition seems 
as yet a long way from fulfilment, for it has 
by no means been made plain to the child- 
race of the world that under British rule 
the Almighty is at the head of all things. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

COLONIAL CHARACTER. 

For the first few months after a visitor has 
landed in South Africa he will be met with 
the invariable question, “How do you like 
the Cape ? ” and his favourable rejoinder will 
evoke the retort, “Wait till you have been 
in a south-easter!” 

But even the dust of a south-easter cannot 
blind the Englishman to the many good 
points of the Colony. 

These good points are sometimes so un- 
expected that the visitor is quite taken aback 
by the innate chivalry which he finds where 
he l^ast expects it. 

Years ago we were bidden by some hos- 
pitable neighbours out there to an ox- waggon 
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picnic, and though the nominal hour for start- 
ing was 7.30 A,M., we were kindly warned that 
there was no need to be punctual. 

A little after nine the waggon appeared, 
its owner having waited to paint the inside 
sky-blue in honour of the event. 

Now it may safely be stated, without fear 
of exaggeration, that in this prosaic period 
no owner of waggons in England would have 
thought of this delicate compliment to his 
patrons, and though we had to wait some 
time in order to tie up the blue beams with 
brown paper, nothing could overpower the 
suggestive odour of the paint, which for the 
rest of the day was a symbol of goodwill 
between two races. 

If that be the attitude of the natives 
towards England, what is the attitude of the 
Colonist towards those who have come out, 
strangers and unknown? 

The answer shames some of us at home, 
for the Colonist says by his practice, “Here 
is a stranger ; he shall have all I can give 
him.” And no house is too small to possess a 
spare room ; and whoever goes short of food. 
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it isinot the stranger, who has no shadow of 
his host. 

Perhaps it is in this, as in ever3rthing else 
that is BO unlike England, that the charm of 
South Africa consists from a visitor’s point 
of view. Not that the residents are of the 
same opinion. They tell you (believing it 
to be true) that Grahamstown is exactly like 
an English cathedral city; but if it be so, 
we English people must be singularly un- 
aware of the characteristics of our country. 

Pleasant as it is never to have to go up- 
stairs, it is not English, and the possibility 
of carrying on a conversation from your bed- 
room with the early vendor of poultry or 
flowers, who appears long before the servant 
has arrived from the location, recalls no house- 
keeping associations in the old country. 

Then where there is a garden full of strange 
and terrible reptiles, it is very convenient to 
have French windows opening to the ground, 
doubtless with the amiable presumption that 
these poisonous creatures, finding no bar to 
their entrance, will be the more inclined to 
deal leniently with the human being who 
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finds them in his bed, on hidden in his 
sponge. 

And if life within doors is sot diflferent 
from English life, what can be said of the 
outdoor world, where, after all, most o^ the 
day is spent? The picnics, with the Kafif 
boy, a veritable Tweedledee or Tweedledum, 
laden with kettle and gridiron ; the wUd 
drives with any number of horses harnessed 
to a two-wheeled Cape cart, the ox-waggons 
with, their shrieking drivers, the rough streets 
of the towns and the precipitous sluits, — all 
these things form features of South African 
life, but they find no parallel in England. 
Certainly you get more carriage exercise in 
a given time than is possible in most places. 
The horses see no reason for slackening speed 
going uphill, and the drivers see no reason 
for slackening going downhill, so you bound 
happily along and nothing happens ; only 
occasionally the horse is lost when you want 
him, for he is turned out to graze wherever 
there is anything that resembles grass, with 
nothing to stop him from wandering miles 
away. 
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Yet, to do the horse justice, he seldom 
Wifliders far ; he is not accustomed to be 
held or tied up, and he does what is expected 

of him. So do the children. They have no 

€ 

nurseries or special care, so they tumble up, 
part of the happy family life, and their 
parents are not vexed with theories of educa- 
tion and training ; neither do elderly spinsters 
lecture to Mothers’ Unions. 

Thus it will be seen that in many respects 
life in South Africa differs from life in 
England, and we naturally ask, “ Is the gain 
all on their side?” and then reluctantly we 
have to turn to the less pleasant side of the 
picture. 

There is a want in Colonial life, — a want 
that is all the greater because those who 
suffer most from it do not know that they 
have it, — and it is the want of something 
old, some traditions, something to venerate. 
An Englishman does not realise till he leaves 
England all that he owes to the customs of 
his land. The cathedrals, universities, public 
schools, the laws of society, the history of 
a great past, aU form part of his character. 
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and give iim that naysl^rio^s heritage called 
‘‘tone/' But the Colonist is brought i^to 
contact with little that is old — no old customs, 
no old famUies, no ancient splendour; and 
the immediate result is seen most strongly 
in the boys and girls who grow up with 
little sense of reverence or admiration. 

Besides this, in the perpetual sunshine of 
South Africa, life is lived almost continually 
out of doors, and reading does not form that 
part of education which it does at home. 
The larger proportion of the young people 
read little out of school - time, and their 
capacity for hero-worship lies dormant. They 
have never in imagination gone forth with 
King Arthur in search of the Holy Grail; 
they have never held the bridge with the 
Three ; they have not rescued the Prince of 
Wales in an impossible civil war; they have 
not dreamed of martyrdom and the Victoria 
Cross. And thus in a country with no 
established traditions, no venerable institu- 
tions, the children have grown up an ex- 
aggeration of the most advanced type of 
youth in England. They have never imbibed 
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the Teal tone of a public school ; they have 
never, unconsciously, realised the solidarity of 
their race ; and if they do not love the 
highest, it is because they have-not seen it. 

c 

The character of a nation or country is so 
intangible a thing that it lends itself to no 
statistics, and yet we know that what we 
desire for our colonies is somewhat on these 
lines, — that the tradition of ages, the heri- 
tage of culture, a true aristocracy, all that 
makes England’s sons brave and good and 
pure, is to be taken into distant lands and 
to lift the native races to a higher ideal, a 
better life. It is a beautiful dream, but is 
it anything more than a dream? 

We fall back on old principles, and it is 
only because we seem to state something 
new that we realise how f^ practice has 
fallen short of theory when we say that the 
true worth of anything is not what we get 
out of it, but what we put into it. 

The wealth of England is not to-day 
measured by com averages, or the price of 
tin, or the prosperity of her manufactures. 
You must apply a different test ; and, thank 
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God, you will hardly know where to l^gin, 
and most certainly you canobt tell where to 
end, and the factors will seem to have little 
to do with commerce — olives of patient endur- 
ance hnd honest toil, men in all ages who 
have put honour before success, families where 
the father was pure and the mother prayed 
for and trained the children in all that was 
best, long years of patient work never recog- 
nised, desperate fighting for the oppressed 
against fearful odds, long nights of watching 
by sick-beds, and of cheerful hope in darkest 
days, — all these things show in no commercial 
returns, and yet they have helped to bruld 
up the Empire on a foundation that can 
never fail. 

The grave of a William Wilberforce, what 
is it — six feet of crumbling dust? Yet we 
know that it outweighs the gold of Johannes- 
burg or the diamonds of Kimberley ; and 
as we pause in bewilderment, there comes 
the conviction that as the world is constituted, 
there is an eternal conflict between cash and 
character. 

Character must win, — it always has won 
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and always will do so, and the man who 
throws in his lot with cash will in the end 
go under ; but few believe it till distance has 
given space to judge impartially. 

Look at Livingstone. As his funeral came 
through London not a bell was tolled, not a 
shutter closed, yet to-day Zanzibar Cathedral 
stands on the spot of the slave -market he 
deplored, and England has spoken against 
Africa’s open sore. 

Africa’s millionaires live and die, and leave 
their huge wealth to good objects, yet the 
bulk of the world’s happiness does not ap- 
pear to be increased thereby nor its misery 
diminished : for, after all, it takes a life to 
touch lives. 

Then the result is evident : if we wish 
South Africa to be a great country we should 
send great persons thither. The native races 
whom we wish to rule in justice and right 
should never see an Englishman who was 
unworthy of his name ; and here it may be 
well to draw a very distinct division. Not 
of politics, —this book has nothing to do 
with party politics, — but to those who know 
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South Africa distinction must always 
remain between the man who goes there 
merely to make his fortune and the man 
who makes his home there, and by know- 
ledge of native customs, by realisation of the 
bonds which unite one race to the other, by 
personal contact with his darker brother 
whose work is so necessary to him, has a 
right to speak because he knows what he is 
saying, and he dwells in the land for which 
he desires .*to legislate. 

A caceful study of Blue-Books emphasises 
this, for there is a consensus of opinion 
on important matters between old residents, 
whether they be commissioners, magistrates, 
missionaries, doctors, farmers, or others. But 
the possibility of acquiring great wealth in 
South Africa has introduced an in^vidual 
who finds no favour in England, and is no 
gain to Johannesburg. Sir William Butler 
designates him as the “Bounder,” and he 
gives the dictionary explanation of the ex- 
pression as “ a boisterous overbearing person.” 
Public opinion would prevent this person 
from ever having much influence in the 
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councils of England, but in a new country 
(as far as our contact with it is concerned) 
individuals assume a disproportionate im- 
portance, and for a time appear to be able 
to make their voice heard. 

Now, how far is England responsible for 
this characteristic, which is not conspicuous 
in the mother-country ? The reply is obvious, 
that it is a failing of the individual rather 
than the community; and here we have the 
secret of the character of a new country. 
For in England individual Life owes more 
than we know to the acknowledged standard 
of the community, whereas in the Colonies 
there is no organised community, and the 
individual who throws off the tradition of 
the old country is unconsciously starting a 
new order of things which affects not himself 
alone but the land of his adoption. 

Now if England had always sent her best 
to a new country — her best sons, her best 
traditions, her best goods — she might reason- 
ably have looked for a satisfactory return ; 
but we know what has been the ease. “ Good 
enough for the Colonies” is a phrase with 
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which every one is familiar; and goods that 
were too shoddy for England have been 
shipped off. What was sown has been fully 
reaped, a§ will always be the case every- 
where; and the results were not foreseen. 

South Africa sees what we have sent her, 
and she forms her own opinion and formu- 
lates her policy. If we have there spent 
with a niggardly hand, keeping our choicest 
treasures at home, and giving only what we 
dc not want, is it to be wondered at that 
the impression has grown up that we are 
governed by the spirit of gain rather than 
the wish to lay deep strong foundations of 
a future greatness? The natives have been 
the first to give a voice to what affects all 
so strongly, and in their eyes the white 
man’s character is established as being one of 
personal gain. In Kafirland, just before the 
war, the traders from East London tele- 
graphed to say that they would give £1 a 
bag for mealies. No sooner had this telegram 
reached the trader of the district than he went 
to the Kafirs and offered them 10s. a bag with- 
out saying a word of the rise ip value. 
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Now it cannot be too often insisted npon 
that the natives judge us not only by the 
enactments of law or the sentiments of a 
Blue-Book, but by our actions in their ordi- 
nary daily dealings with us. Commercial 
honesty cannot be enforced by Act pf Parlia- 
ment, but some words of Mary Kingsley are 
worth remembering. “When once you get 
between two races the feeling of treachery, 
the face of their relationship is altered for 
ever — altered in a way that no wholesome 
war or no brutality of individuals can alter.” 
A few years ago any white man could get 
the better of a native in a bargain, but he 
little realised what he was giving in exchange 
for his present gain — the honour of England, 
the dignity of his race, even the future safety 
of his children. It will be easy to deride 
all this in a review, and to say that we do 
not show an Imperial spirit ; yet we venture 
to say that it is the men who have been 
grasping, unfair, deceitful, who have failed in 
their duty to the Empire, — ^men who have for- 
gotten that wherever Britain's sons go, there 
will Engl9,nd be judged by their conduct. 
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The white race's comment is not in words, 
but in the reflection of what it takes for 
England’s standard— a new country is a free 
hunting-ground, where the strongest may 
carry home his spoils; and thus action is 
changingtinto principles, and principles are 
forming a tradition which will not pass away. 

Years ago a little boy busy with paints 
and brush was asked what he was doing, and 
his reply was, “ I am painting a background.” 
This is what is being done in South Africa 
to-day, and it depends not only on the 
residents of the country, but on England, 
what that background shall be. 

A little consideration will show that the 
tendency of South Africa is to give back, 
not the reflection of England at her best, 
but the picture of what England may become 
if the commercial spirit be not restrained. 

It is somewhat striking that none of these 
fears are stirred when we contemplate the 
thousands of fellow-countrymen in Canada, 
and possibly no one has ever met a man 
from Canada who could come under the term 
of a "Bounder.” And yet there they have 
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a subject dark-skiimed race, and when we 
pause to think of it we wonder why none 
of the many South African problems are 
repeated in that happy country. , 

Would there be any problems in South 
Africa if one day the world wd£e to find 
that all its gold and diamond mines had 
passed away? The result is not difficult to 
prophesy : there would be a sudden and 
great exodus of the population, and ships 
would be provided to start at once for China. 
But all the Government officials would re- 
main, and the farmers and old residents, 
and all the missionaries and professional 
men ; and perhaps when the earth no longer 
produced minerals, there would be time to 
realise the abundant harvest that might be 
made out of fruit in the Eastern Province 
if a scheme of light railways were carried 
through the district of Whittlesea, where in 
January and February so bountiful a supply 
of fruit rots on the ground because there 
is no means of carrying it away. Hans 
Andersen never went to Africa, yet his 
‘Snow Queen’ reads strangely like a South 
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Afncan parable. The splinter of ice strikes 
Kay’s heart, and it becomes cold and dead; 
diamonds, ice, gold, they are much alike, and 
they will he to the end of time ; but it was 
in the flower-garden that Gerda found the 
woman who could conjure. And when love 
and tears have at last melted the splinter of 
ice, the mystic word “Eternity” is formed 
which sets the captive free, and the children 
run home singing — 

Eoses bloom and roses decay, 

But we the Christ-child shall see one day.’’ 

But the end of the story has not yet come 
for the children of South Africa, and the 
shining splinter lies too deep to be easily 
reached. 



CHAPTEE VIL 

THE VOICE OP AUTHORITY. 

Some extracts from the Commission are worthy 
of notice, and the first given cannot fail to 
strike an Englishman, who is tempted to ask 
why the conclusions with regard to religious 
education differ so materially from those put 
forward by the Home Government. 

But the question would receive no answer, 
so we shall do better to consider the Report 
itself : — 

a© Commission does not recommend any 
measure of compulsory education for natives, 
nor does it consider it advisable that any system 
of general "public undenominational educaSon, in- 
dependent of existing missionary oi^nisations, 
should be undertaken at present. ' There would 
be a distinct loss in the 8eparati<m of aeculeu; in- 
struction from moral and ieli^ous Influences, and 
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the cost of any general scheme for the establish- 
ment of undenominational schools for native children 
would be prohibitive. Nor does there appear any 
present necessity to unduly force the extension of 
education anyDng the native population. Their oWn 
growing* desire for it, and the energy exhibited by 
the mission bodies to compete with each other in 
the matter of providing schools, seem to assure 
considerable future expansion. But the resources 
of these mission Churches are limited as to men 
and means, and there are parts which their 
organisations have not reached, and in which there 
may be, and in places is, a local desire among the 
nati'^^es for means of education. With reference tp 
such neighbourhoods and elsewhere, it is necessary 
to consider and decide upon the question whether 
native schools established, or to be established, in 
full compliance with the regulations of Government 
and under its supervision, but without European 
missionary control, should be recognised and aided 
or not. The Commission, while admitting that 
there is much opposition to the view, hold that 
recognition and aid should be given. The move- 
ment is a legitimate one, and if such schools are 
well conducted, adequately supported by local 
native contidbutions or rates, comply with pu1)lic 
requirements, and are recommended by responsible 
inspectors, their reasonable claims should be met, 
as this course would bring them under control, 
and would not only ensure that the teaching 
should be efficient,' but that the moral tone should 
be what i§ desif^bl@!» 


K 
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Thoise who have never been in South A£dca 
do not realise to what extent education has 
grown, and they will share the writer’s sur- 
prise in talking to a native whope ambition 
it was to go to an English university. 

Years ago, after driving many miles across 
the veldt, we came to a round mud hut, which 
proved to be a native school. As it was 
already full when we went in, some one had 
to come out, so the scholars were dismissed, 
and three red Kafirs sat on the ground, 
wrapped in their blankets, watching the 
missionary make ink. But sight was not 
the only sense affected that morning, and 
we soon found it desirable to move out 
through the low doorway. 

The teacher came out also, and one of the 
pupils, a lad of eighteen, clad in a patrol 
jacket of the West Yorkshire regiment, sur- 
veyed us gravely from a little distance. 

“Are you from home?” said the teacher 
in faultless English. “I have been to Eng- 
land and I love the country.” 

Then he began to talk of himself, by which 
it will be seen that there is a bond of uni- 
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versal brc^herhood whicb defies all differences 
of race, , and his story was on this wise : — 

“ When I was a boy I observed that the 
English were the greatest nation in the world 
because they were educated, so I determined 
to be educated. I ran away from home and 
went ,to a mission school, but my father 
fetched me back and beat me and sent me 
to work in the mines, I ran away again and 
was again beaten, and then I joined the 
Jubilee Singers and went to England. We 
sang before the Queen and in many places, 
and I saved all the money I got and put 
myself to school at a grammar school in 
Wales. I stayed there till I had made some 
progress in Latin, and then my money came 
to an end, so I went to America singing, and 
earned some more, after which I returned to 
school, and was just beginning Greek when 
my money again came to an end. So I 
returned to my own country and became a 
teacher. But why,” he cried with sudden 
animation, “should our people not be as the 
Indians ? See ! this year one of them is 
Senior Wrangler.” (The lists were only out 
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that week.) “I shall not be satisfied till I 
have been to Oxford or Cambridge.” 

These are the men who read our papers 
and know all about us, though we^may know 

c 

nothing about them; and probably at this 
moment the natives of South Africa know 
far more about England than England knows 
about the natives. 

The second extract from the Commission 
shows how difficult it is to enforce what is 
desirable, and points indirectly to the com- 
plications that must arise from the mixing 
of two races. It deals with the question of 
liquor : — 

The weight of evidence before the Commission in 
regard to the liquor question has been overwhelm- 
ing in favour of total prohibition to natives. In 
the course of its inquiries in this connection it 
came to the knowledge of the Commission that 
upon many farms in certain areas it is the practice 
to supply the labourers employed with intoxicating 
liquor as an incentive to work, or as part wages. 
This applies particularly to farms in the wine- 
producing districts, and in less degree to farms and 
industrial estates of various kinds in other parts of 
South Africa. At some mines Kafir beer is sup- 
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plied to native labourers as an anti-scorbutic under 
regulations approved by Government. Other em- 
ployers and contractors on large works follow the 
objectionable practice first described. It has been 
urged by sopie witnesses that the system of stimu- 
lating or rewarding labour by issue of liquor rations 
is established by long usage, and that without it 
labour cannot be procured; while others contend 
that the practice is pernicious and demoralising, 
and must ultimately lessen the physical value of 
the labourer. 

The Commission has carefully weighed the issues, 
and does not consider that there is sufficient justi- 
fication, where the measure of total prohibition is 
or may hereafter be put in force, to make any 
exception from its operation in respect of any native 
labourers in any part of the country. As will be 
seen from the resolution quoted hereafter, the Com- 
mission does not oppose the use of Kafir beer by 
such labourers in moderate quantities and under 
due control. 

In favour of the exemption from prohibition of 
natives who are Parliamentary voters, as in the 
Cape Colony, excepting the Transkei, it has been 
urged that having qualified for the franchise they 
may be assumed sufficiently advanced to have 
developed self-restraint and self-respect enough to 
be freed from all restrictions in respect to liquor. 
Experience, however, disproves the assumption ; the 
fact being that the native is constitutionally incap- 
able of being a moderate drinker, and that he will 
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drink to excess, and when in drink all the failings 
of his nature assert themselves. 

The evidence shows that the natives themselves 
and their best friends unitedly desire prohibition. 
Even were it otherwise, the Commission would not 
recommend an exemption which must inevitably 
increase the manifold obstacles to the effective ad- 
ministration of prohibitive legislation. 

Where the supply of liquor to natives has been 
prohibited, difficulty has arisen, as was to be ex- 
pected, in the detection of contraventions of the 
law. The natives are unwilling to give information 
against dealers from whom they purchase direct 
illicitly; while low-class persons, both Europeans 
and coloured, have opportunities of procuring liquor 
and of supplying it to natives under conditions so 
favourable as almost to defy conviction. The Com- 
mission recommends that, in order to deter the class 
of person mentioned from practices of this kind, and 
to deter licensed dealers and all others from break- 
ing the law, the penalties attaching throughout all 
South Africa to conviction for supply of liquor to 
prohibited persons, should be such as to leave no 
doubt of the serious light in which the offence is 
regarded. 

It is further recommended that no liquor licence 
should be issued where the surroundings point to 
the conclusion that a licence is really sought as a 
cloak to cover illicit sale to natives. 

In pursuance of these views resolutions were 
unanimously passed as follows: — 
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(a) That the sale or supply of spirituous liquors 
to natives should be prohibited. 

(&) That the penalties for the contravention of 
the laws or regulations prohibiting the sale 
or^ supply of liquor to natives should be 
* uniformly severe throughout South Africa. 

(c) That no licence should be granted to sell or 
supply spirituous liquors within any native 
location or reserve, or in the proximity 
thereof, where the reasonable conclusion is 
that no remunerative business can be con- 
ducted without the sale and supply of 
liquor to natives. 

In regard to Kafir beer it was unanimously 
resolved — 

That the manufacture of Kafir beer containing 
not more than 4 per cent of spirit be per- 
mitted for home consumption ; that the hold- 
ing of Kafir beer parties on private property 
be under restrictions, and in native locations 
or areas in which natives are congregated be 
regulated by Government, and that the sale of 
, Kafir beer be prohibited. 

The Commission bears in mind that Kafir beer 
is food as well as drink, and taken in moderation, 
has proved itself of great value as a preventive of 
scurvy and kindred complaints to which the native, 
whose diet seldom comprises anything of the nature 
of green vegetables, is very liable to succumb 
when unable to obtain a supply of his accustomed 
beverage. 
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There is little doubt that in this matter 
the voice of England will be with the Com- 
mission, but in the next extract we touch a 
more thorny question. It concerns repre- 
sentation, and after saying that in Cape 
Colony the natives have been admitted to the 
franchise on equal terms, it says : — 

In Ehodesia the law is the same as in the Cape 
Colony, but at present there are only fifty-one native 
voters. In Natal, after many years of nominal 
accessibility of franchise rights, only two native 
voters figure on the rolls. In the Transvaal and 
Orange Eiver Colony, under Kepublican administra- 
tion the natives had no vote. One object of the 
Commission’s recommendations is to secure in due 
time in these Colonies also a measure of representa- 
tion to the natives, which hitherto has not been 
accorded to them. In favour of this it may be 
urged that they are rising in the scale of civilisa- 
tion ; they are in many cases increasing in material 
wealth, including the holding of land; they are 
becoming good workers in mines, and more or less 
skilled in other industries ; they contribute to the 
revenue in direct and indirect taxation ; their labour 
is a valuable economic factor in South Africa, and 
for these reasons their interests should be repre- 
sented in the legislative bodies of the country, 
otherwise such interests might unduly suffer for 
lack of expression and publicity. 
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The Oomniission has the fullest confidence that 
once the franchise in respect of natives is placed 
upon a fair and permanent basis throughout South 
Africa, more attention will be given to educational 
and other interests of natives, which hitherto have 
rather l3een in the background or have been pre- 
judiced by the more obtrusive question of their 
political status. 

The subject of representation is closely 
allied with that of taxation, and in con- 
sidering native questions it is well to realise 
how much the natives contribute to the 
revenue. It is a little startling to see how 
dependent British South Africa is on the 
native when we remember that besides tax- 
ation all the actual work in the country is 
done by natives. Once more we quote Sir 
William Butler: — 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about him 
[the native] is the fact that while we need him 
very much he does not need us. He could do 
without us, and under the present conditions of 
life in South Africa nothing is more certain than 
that we could not do without him. If it be even 
remotely true that the withdrawal of 40,000 Chinese 
from the mines of the Witwatersrand would cause 
the industry of that region to collapse, what would 
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happen if the 200,000 black men who are at work 
in Johannesburg in mines and other occupations 
were to leave their employments ? 

Eoughly speaking, it would be correct to say 
that at least eighteen - twentieths of,, all manual 
labour in South Africa is performed by black or 
coloured people. As we know labour in England, 
they are the only labourers. From infancy to 
age the white man has his labour done by the 
black “ brother ” (?). The white baby is rocked 
in the cradle or wheeled in the perambulator by 
a black. A native digs the dead man's grave. 
A coloured coachman drives the white bride and 
her white husband from the white man's church. 
It is absolutely and entirely true of this black 
man to say that he is equally at home in mind- 
ing the baby or mining the mine. 

And yet we are constantly being told that the 
black man won't work. 'Tis a sermon which our 
white brethren are never tired of preaching. They 
were preaching it when I was here more than thirty 
years ago. They are at it still. Turning back the 
leaves into the time of that dead generation, I find 
this is what I then wrote about it at Kimberley: 
“Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia 
have all sent their representatives to Kimberley. 
The African delves in the mine, the representa- 
tives from the rest of the world buy, sell, and 
drink in the town.” If Johannesburg be sub- 
stituted for Kimberley the description will stand 
fairly well to-day. Indeed a philosopher might 
possibly derive some comfort from the marked 
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devotion to parental example which, in this re- 
spect at least, the present white generation shows 
to that which went before it. Despite Mr Kip- 
ling's pessimism we do not forget. 

• 

We turn to see statistics with regard to 
taxation, and the figures from the Report 
are by no means inconsiderable : — 

An estimate of 2s. per head per annum as the 
average amount contributed by all the natives 
throughout British South Africa in indirect tax- 
ation appears to be a fair one, and as that is 
the amount shown by the Basutoland and Bechu- 
analand figures — and no equally definite figure is 
before it — the Commission accepts it as a basis 
of calculation. On this basis the amount con- 
tributed in duty on imported goods by the whole 
native population of the country is £465,266. 

The articles which bring in the largest sum 
are blankets and rugs, which are subject to the 
duty of 25 per cent. Hoes and agricultural im- 
plements are free. 

The Commission has no recommendation to make 
in regard to individual duties, and points out that 
the way to increase the total of the native's con- 
tributions to the revenue under this head is to 
increase his wants and his capacity to earn money, 
while at the same time creating, if possible, a con- 
dition of things which, by natural pressure, will 
compel the native to work more continuously. 
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Tuming now to direct taxation — 

In the shape of poll- or ordinary htrt-tax the 
natives paid during 1903-4 to tJie Govern- 
ments of South Africa . . £792,094 

In general rate for local purposes , 
under the Glen Grey Act, Divi- 
sipnal Council road rate, passes, 
they paid . . . . 80,454 

£872,548 


The proceeds of the Divisional Council rate, and 
of taxation under the Glen Grey Act, are spent by 
and on the natives themselves, through their local 
governing bodies, for local purposes. The Europeans, 
however, benefit in common with the natives in re- 
spect of expenditure on roads, which absorbs a large 
share of the amount collected in rates from the 
native people. Deducting the estimated total of 
these rates and taxes, say, approximately, £19,000, 
there remains an amount of £853,000 annually 
contributed by the natives in direct taxation for 
general purposes, or about 3s. 9d. per head of 
the total population of 4,652,662. 

No figures are available to show how much of 
the total annual expenditure of every Government 
should be fairly charged to the natives, if an ac- 
curate account were struck with them. The first 
cost of the administration of natives and their 
affairs, shown in the various Budgets, amounts to 
a little over £484,000. But this first cost of 
a4nunistration is arrived at in various ways, the 
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same betid of expenditiue being stHnetitxtes chac^ 
to the natives and sometimes not. For instance, 
in Natal the amount is £25,000 only, the cost 
of magistrates and police, &e., not being taken 
into account in this figure. 

The more we look into the subject of the 
races in South Africa, the more we see that 
each is dependent in a measure on the other. 
We cannot now consider the country as if 
the white man’s rule had never been there, 
for we have gone and made changes, and 
the native can never again slip back into 
his old place. He does not desire it, and 
nothing is a greater mistake than to think 
that the black man wishes to oust the white 
man : he wishes, naturally, to get rid of any 
injustice he may receive at the hand of the 
white man ; but such treatment at present he 
regards as exceptional, and caused by indi- 
viduals, not by the will of the Government. 

That this faith is somewhat shaken just 
now none who have talked to Zulus can 
doubt, but it is not yet too late to restore 
their confidence. We will take a page out 
of the evidence of the late Commission, and 
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hear what one of the natives, a man named 
Kuneme, has to say for himself : — 


Mr Samiielson . — Pass on now to thp next state- 
ment, in which yon say you disagree with'Maling. 
— I disagreed with him when he said that land 
should be got in some of the other colonies, and 
somewhere else, to establish the natives in a large 
settlement — a colony, as it were. We are all the 
subjects of the same king, and under the same 
Government with the white people. Whether we 
are in this colony or in other adjoining colonies, 
we lived amongst them and have lived amongst 
them for years. We should not aim at separating 
ourselves from them and having a sort of country 
of our own. We must live amongst them, and look 
forward to the time when we will be placed entirely 
under the same laws as the white people amongst 
whom we live. Our independent existence as a 
people has passed away long ago. We have been 
subjects of the British Government for many years, 
and, according to our usages, the subject race had 
to adopt and to come under the laws of the con- 
quering race. It is understood that that was so: 
those who became masters, became masters in every 
respect, and their laws became the laws of the 
subject people. That is what I wish to say. 

Mr Hamilton , — What would the native popula- 
tion do if they were left to rule themselves ? What 
would become of them if there were no white men 
to rule and to protect them ? — If the white people 
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and the King were tb desert ue now and to leave 
us here, there is a large section of us who have 
approximated to a great extent to the white man's 
ways of living, to the white tnan's thoughts, and to 
the white man's way of doing things; and there 
is a large number of us natives who have not 
advanced at all, who have remained as they were 
practically in former days. I am afraid that those 
who thus remained in their former state would kill 
us all, particularly civilised natives, because we 
have bought lands: they do not approve of the 
ownership of lands. They know, too, that when- 
ever there has been a war against other natives 
like ourselves, we have always been with the 
Government, and gone out to assist them in those 
wars; and when there has been a war between 
white people we have been with our rulers. There- 
fore we feel we are far better under our Govern- 
ment, and would be far better than if we were 
deserted and left to the mercies of our people. 

And would the heathen natives fight amongst 
themselves ? — Yes, they would ; because every chief 
would like to be the biggest chief, and there would 
be struggles amongst them for supremacy. 

There would be no longer, then, any security 
for life or property ? — That is so : the person who 
would have the greatest strength to overcome others 
would come to the top and be supreme. 

Our independent existence as a people has 
passed away long ago. These are remarkable 
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words, and they are worthy of consideration, 
for they do much to disabuse the ordinary 
Englishman of the idea that the constant aim 
of the natives is to throw off the Irtish yoke 
in rebellion, and be once more an independent 
people. Whatever the future holds for South 
Africa, the original condition of the country 
will never come again. 

We may picture the splendid dark-skinned 
men in their myriads sweeping down the 
heights, led by their chiefs, with the grand 
range of mountains in the background and 
the glorious vault of sky above them, and 
we hear the war-cry, and know that from 
one end of the country to another not a 
single white man’s voice is raised in authority, 
and fl'U the civilisation of the white man’s 
world has been set aside. 

But it will never be anything more than 
a picture, for if the white man’s rule were 
removed, the native would still wish to model 
his kingdom on the same lines : he has passed 
out of his barbaric state, and as the Princess 
said to the little schoolmaster, Mark, “ Nothing 
ever comes over again.” 
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A step forward has been made and it is 
impossible to go back, and perhaps at this 
moment nothing is of such supreme import- 
ance as that each race should understand 
the other. 

England has been so repeatedly told that 
the natives are idle and will not work by 
the men in South Africa whose voice is 
most clearly heard, that one statement in the 
Commission comes as a surprise. 


The theory that the South African natives are 
hopelessly indolent may be dismissed as being not 
in accordance with the facts. Even the simple 
wants of the native population cannot be supplied 
without some degree of exertion. The population 
of 4,652,662 has to derive its sustenance from a 
soil which is not everywhere fertile, and the native 
agriculturist has to contend with the same draw- 
backs of drought and pestilence that beset the 
European farmer. The labour of tilling the soil, 
weeding, and reaping is shared, but is by no means 
exclusively performed, by the native women; and 
the representation of the native living at his own 
village a lazy and luxurious life, supported by hk 
wife or wives, is misleading. 

The main reasons for the existence of the labont 
difficulties may be summarised as follows 

L 
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The Jiative populations have always been pas- 
toral and agricultural 

The rapid increase of South African labour 
requirements, particularly during the last 
quarter of a century, has found them to 
a great extent unprepared to meet the 
new conditions which surround them. 

The normal condition of native life is that of 
a small cultivator and herdsman, and the 
circumstances of their history have never 
developed among them a class accustomed 
to, and dependent upon, continuous daily 
labour. 

The inexpensiveness of their living, the limited 
nature of their wants, and the comparative 
absence of incentive to labour. 

The terms on which they occupy the land. 

Given such a population, possessing easy access 
to the land, it would have been extraordinary if the 
present situation had not followed on a very rapid 
gi'owth of industrial requirements. 

Except in the case of farm labour and the like, 
which is specially suited to the native, it must not 
be forgotten that what is known as paid labour 
generally means to the native, as a rule, absence 
from home and family, and in some employmeu^s 
irksome, and often hard and dangerous work, and 
the abandonment of the ease, comforts, and pleasure 
of native village life. As furth^ discouragem^te. 
there have been breaches of argreement by 
tractors, misrepresentations by labour agei^ aad 
touts, and occasional harsh treatmtot, which have 
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tended to shake the confideitoe of the nativa The 
rate of wages, nominally high, has to be considered 
in relation to the purchasing power of mtoey at 
present South African prices, and it ijofust be re- 
membered that the native has as a rule to pay top 
prices for his purchases. 

Now this is not an individual opinion, but 
the judgment of the Commission, and as we 
lay it down we are tempted to ask, “What 
is the good of a Royal Commission?” Is 
it a Micawber-like proceeding which, when 
it is once written down, is thrown aside and 
thought of no more, or is it really an accumu- 
lation of knowledge on which future actions 
are based ? 

If the latter be the correct view, then it- 
is worth while to reconsider the economic 
conditions of Natal on the lines suggerted 
by Mr Justice Beaumont, Judge of the 
Supreme Court, whose evidence points out 
d way in which native labour might be used 
profitably while the natives remained on the 
land. Strange it- is that while in England 
the* cry is how to get men back to the land, 
in South Africa the great effort has been to 
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take them from the land to the centres of 
commercial industry. It is all part of that 
upside-down policy which would make the 
author of ‘Through the Looking-Glass’ the 
truest historian in South Africa. 

We will consider Mr Justice Beaumont’s 
point of view when he was asked — 

Have you studied or thought at all of what 
is called individual tenure in some of the neigh- 
bouring colonies ? — I have no experience of the 
neighbouring colonies, but I have suggested that 
a trial should be made in Natal, and if it had 
not been for a little bit of ill luck, I should have 
carried it out in my own division, I feel certain 
that there is a very strong chance of its proving 
successful if it is only carried out as I say, in 
a limited area, with proper supervision, and by a 
proper selection of people to start with. I think 
the thing can be done, but it is a thing that you 
must start in a small way and let it grow. I 
think that it would succeed, but we have as yet 
made no attempt. The only attempt that has 
been made in this colony has been by a few 
missionaries, and, as I have said all along, they 
failed because they tried to mix the religious 
and social sides of the business, and there was 
no independent supervision, I think that if a 
suitable piece of land was selected, and. if men 
who were willing to try the experiment Were 
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planted on that land, but put under European 
^perriaion and guidance, it would be found to 
be a success. I believe that this country is ad- 
mirably adapted for small farmers, and we cannot 
cultivate the country or get what we ought to get 
out of*it because no Europeans will go on small 
plots of land, as it will not support them, and it 
does not pay them. They want large farms. And 
if you attempt, as we have attempted over and 
over again, to introduce European small settlers, 
they will come to grief : it will not do. A point 
on which I am perhaps singular in my opinion, as 
far as present conditions are concerned, and as far 
as present prospects are concerned, is that I think 
that Natal will never be a white man's country. 
I say, Very well, if you can import Europeans on 
a large scale, and plant them in the country so that 
they can earn a proper living and establish them- 
selves, well and good ; but have you ever done so, 
and have you ever succeeded ? It has always been 
a failure. The country does not lend itself to it. 
The conditions are not favourable, and we have not 
got the money, the means, to launch out on a big 
scheme in a proper way ; and until the country is 
prepared to do that it is hopeless.” I admit that, 
supposing we were to find some mineral wealth 
which would create local industries and bring in a 
white po|>ulation, there might be something in 
I am not npeaking of the Transvaal or of 
the Omnge River Colony, where conditions iwie 
quite diflferent; but I say of Natal, “What is 
theie to make this a white man’s country ? ” And 
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if you mice recognise the fact that you have your 
3Etiropeans increasing at a small percentage, and that 
you have your natives, on the other hand, protected 
in every favourable way from everything that used 
to kill them off in the old days, and that you have 
them multiplying at an enormous rate^ — -what is 
going to be the end of it? If you once recog- 
nise the fact that this is going to be a black man’s 
country, you need not be afraid of it. I say if 
you will only educate these natives and train them 
to be an agricultural people, you will have the 
whole country cultivated in time by these people, 
and they will produce ten times the wealth out of 
the country that they are doing now ; and not only 
that, but you will support three or four times the 
white population that would be supported under 
any other circumstances. The country has to be 
developed by the black man under European super- 
vision if it is going to be made anything of at all. 

Supposing the country produces, through native 
agriculturists, ten times, as you would say, more 
than it now produces, would you be able to grow 
as much stuff for export ? — That is quite possible : 
you never know what the possibilities are. Take 
cotton, for instance. Our difficulty in experiments 
of that kind has always been labour. But suppos- 
ing that I had a district which was occupied^^Ay 
small agriculturists, as it is in other countries and 
supposing that these men were going in lor 43a 
industry like that because they found that they 
ootdd export, then they would all help each othfer, 
and the labour difficulty woidd be got over. With 
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this difficulty surmounted there would be afi sbrts 
of possibilities. I do not suppose, as a matter of 
fact, that we would grow nothing but meali^, 
althot^ mealies can be grown on every hill and 
in every v^ley of the country. Of course liie 
market fbr that is limited, I understand, and that 
is what keeps back Natal. That is one of the 
principal reasons why you cannot have a white 
population in Natal, because up to the present time 
you have not discovered any staple article of export. 
You cannot grow a great quantity of anything, 
because you are limited to your local market. 


At this point we begin to see a South 
Africa, happy and prosperous with a new 
prosperity, not a land of savage tribes and 
perpetual warfare, nor a land of a great 
struggle for wealth where commercial mag- 
nates grow rich and retire ; but a land 
where the subject races move with a peaceful 
freedom in their own homes, happy under 
British rule and guidance, and confident that 
no ope will rob them of their rights. 

Tl|e Blue-Books desire it, the natives them- 
selyes'< desire it, and perhaps the rest of the 
British Empire would desire it if every one 
understood the mati^. Maggie Tulliver was 
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sure that she could have understood the 
mystery of her aunt’s bonnet if it had been 
explained to her, and on the same lines 
perhaps we could understand the, black and 
winte tangle if the right exponent came our 
way; but we must beware of the ever-ready 
danger which beset Eehoboam, who forsook 
the counsel of the old men and followed the 
advice of the young men, thus bringing about 
results he little foresaw. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

CAUSES OP FRICTION. 

“The law under which I was born is the 
law of the English people — the law under 
which any one who is wronged by somebody 
else has some one to inquire on his behalf 
and to protect him.” 

England may well be content with this 
summary of her rule given by a Zulu, and 
yet the words are strangely at variance with 
the statement of the headman who said that 
the English had made their land become to 
them a land of tears. In which of the two 
extremes does the truth lie? 

Unhesitatingly we follow a great example, 
and we say that it lies in both; for while 
the law is all that the Zulu expresses, the 
practice of the white people residing in South 
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Africa is often strangely foreign to the spirit 
of England’s law. If the white men in 
the country had been all high Government 
offijjjialjs and missionaries, or if, it} a word, 
t^iy had each had the heart of Sir Theophilus 
Sbiepstone in his early days, there would 
never have been any friction between the 
races ; but, unfortunately, we have to consider 
not what might have been Lu that vast land 
which we call our own, but what actually is. 

Now, possibly, the following incident will 
give a clue to the spirit of distrust and 
suspicion which the natives feel for us 
to-day. 

Among the Kafirs there is a custom that 
certain of their great men wear ivory arm- 
lets, and for these armlets they would give 
the value of two or three pounds. But an 
English manufacturer discovered a substance 
resembling ivory, in which he could make 
armlets at a cost of something like eleven- 
pence apiece. So he made them by the 
thousand and sent them out to the traders 
at a small profit ; but the traders saw no 
reason for explaining to the chiefs that they 
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were of an infeirior quality to ivory, and in 
some cases they sold jthmn for the original 
price. The chief lay down in his hut before 
the fire, ai\,d his armlet melted from hia arm. 
The native races are in their infancy, but 
even a child learns whom he can trusty fUtld 
this commercial immorality has sown seeds 
that generations will not eradicate. The 
white man is a man who comes to take 
what he can get, and they must be on the 
defensive. 

“ What have you come to get ? ” they asked 
a bishop. “ The last white man came for our 
diamonds, the man before came for our gold, 
and then one came for our men to work in 
his mines. What will you take from us?” 

There would be one effective way of saving 
South Africa if it were possible, and that 
would be the enforcement of a Pass Law for 
white people, which would only admit to the 
country men who were fit to be there. The 
irresponsible man who returns with blfflsful 
inaccuracies about the “ beastly nigger,” in 
whose. eyes he has done so irreparable an 
injury t® his empire by his conduc^i,.is the 
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isaal cause of the native unrest, and should 
bear the blame he gives to his dusky brother. 

A paragraph very much to the pomt 
appeared not long ago in ‘ Th§ Women’s 
Tribune/ and its bearing applies to many 
countries. 

It would be well for English people to consider 
whether they should not endeavour to avoid every 
cause of irritation, especially patronising or con- 
temptuous behaviour and manners. It should not 
be an exceptional and derided trait to treat indi- 
viduals of subject peoples according to the rank 
they hold among themselves, and as gentlemen, 
until they are proved not to be so, in the same 
manner that the English law assumes the accused 
to be innocent until it is proved that he is guilty. 
The following little incident is in point. A lady 
travelling in Algiers and Tunis with her son, a 
young lieutenant fresh from Eton and the Wool- 
wich Academy, told him that if he insisted on 
calling the natives [Moors] niggers” she would 
forthwith cut the journey short and return to 
England. When, ultimately, not immediately, they 
did return, she overheard him say to a friend, 
“ The funny part about it, you know, is, that these 
Arab fellows are all gentlemen.” 

Yes, and what is still funnier, is that they 
expect US all to be gentlemen too. Net long 
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ago Zulu was talking (in faultless EngHsb) 
of some of the causes of the present dis- 
quietude, and in speaking of the rudeness 
of some railway clerks to natives, ho said, 
“They are not gentlemen.” 

The obvious reply was that we do not 
expect railway clerks to be gentlemen; but 
on reflection we find that, whatever their 
birth may be, we expect them to behave as 
gentlemen, and to show to all alike courtesy, 
consideration, and attention. In all business 
relations in England we expect and we find 
these qualities. The country tradesmen hands 
the parcel across the counter and thanks his 
custOTaer, whether the customer be the wife 
of the squire or the wife of the labourer ; for 
though outside the shop their relations would 
be altered, inside his shop each is his patron, 
and as such he gives them his services. 

But in South Africa you do not find these 
qualities exhibited to natives ; it is their pjaoe 
to find out what they can for themselves, 
and the fact that they are customers is not 
acknowle<%ed as any claim on the manners 
of those who serve them. The native may go 
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ISOf the railway station and take his ticket, 
the train may come in and go out, and no 
one tells the patient Kafir that he ought 
to cross the line and get in; foy his busi- 
ness is not the business of any one else. 
Now, no one doubts that this state of 
things, which exists at many country rail- 
way stations, would be strongly condemned 
by Government officials if they were aware 
of it; but how can they become aware of 
it? In England public opinion would soon 
make itself heard if our labouring class 
were so treated; but in South Africa public 
opinion {i.e., white opinion) does not concern 
itself with the native, and he has no one to 
represent his case to the Government. 

There is a novel lately published, in which 
a little Egyptian boy is brought to Ireland 
to be educated as an English gentleman. He 
is clothed in English garments, has English 
food to eat and English toys to play with, 
but no one really loves him or understands 
him, and at last this mere baby starts off in 
the cold and wet to reach Cairo by - h;in|8elf. 
Of course he is brought backj cold, sad, 
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and ill, and in a few dayHi. he dies, babbling 
in Arabic to the mother for whom he has 
longed, and then the lady who has tried to 
be kind t^ him understands it all. He was 
such a little boy that he could not make his 
sorrow known; there was no ijiother-love to 
see into the lonely child’s heart, and so he 
could only be naughty as his protest against 
a great injustice. 

Does this story at all explain native risings 
in South Africa ? Lacking an interpreter, 
they determine to make themselves heard 
in the only way within their power, and, 
like a caged bird, beat themselves to death 
in impotent endeavour. 

It is apart from our purpose to discuss here 
the question of Chinese labour in Johannes- 
burg from the Chinaman’s point of view, but 
why was the Chinaman ever needed? ‘The 
Cape Times,’ July 12, 1899, helps us to an 
answer 

Unfortujiatel 7 , however, those who are willing 
to work frequently meet with treatment that mak^ 
to remain in their rwerves and pick 
up a ‘liv&g as , best they can. The Civil Com- 
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missioner of Vryburg, for mstance, gives seme m- 
formation as to the outrageous treatment of natives 
proceeding from that district to the Transvaal* 
Labour touts readily promise the native wages of 
£2 per month all round and all found, but? when 
the boys have walked the distance to Johannes- 
burg they frequently find that the £2 has dwindled 
down to 10 s. This has become generally known 
in Bechuanaland, and although many hundreds 
could find ready employment, none will offer to 
go, as they now distrust all promises made to them. 
The same tale comes from the district of Taungs, 
the Civil Commissioner reporting: “Such bad ac- 
counts have been brought back that I fear there 
is very little hope of the Johannesburg mines ever 
obtaining a large supply from Bechuanaland.’* Yet 
the Cape Government keep at Johannesburg a 
labour agent whose duty it is to see that the 
natives of this colony who go to Johannesburg to 
labour in the mines receive fair treatment. 

We glance at the date of the paper with 
a sigh of relief, for it was written before the 
war. Now, in Johannesburg — ^what ? 

We may well pause before we answer the 
question, though possibly a pause would have 
come better in an earlier stage of Johannes- 
burg’s policy. 

Let us repeat, while we are on this thorny 
subject, that we do not wish to treat the 
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^ a matter of poEtics; yet 

it may be asked, Wby was it not fotind 
necessary to introduce Ciiinese labour in tbe 
Kimberiqy Jiiines ? '' 

Obe who knew Johannesburg well wrote 
in 1903 with regard to a native Christian 
in the mines : — 


It is awfully sad, and yet it is by no means the 
worst or the only tragedy which takes place on 
these thirty square miles of mines, fairly closely 
packed together. What are men in England doing 
that they can let thousands of their fellow- 
Christians die and be thrown into a hole, buried 
little better than a dog — die without a Christian 
word of advice for months perhaps, die amid all 
the heathen vices, plus all the acquired vices of 
white men, die neglected in body and soul ? 

There are indications that the yield of gold 
is not what it was, and we quote the following 
from Sir WilUam Butler's article in /The 
Tribune’ of Jun^ 18, 1906: — 

Until about a year and a half ago this under- 
ground rook-:bor|ijg businei® was carried on along 
the Witwatersrahd by the mei^ of South Africa. 
In 1S99, immediately before the war, when the 
" industry,*' as it is called, was at its highest pitch 

M 
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of jtevelopment, some 90,000 black men sufficed to 
^ut forth enough banket rock to give a monthly 
yield of more than ^ million and a quarter sterling. 
In these first eight months of 1899, 91,000 blacks 
and about 12,000 whites made gol4 to a total 
of thirteen millions sterling, more or less. Turn 
we now to the year 1906. Here we find that 

96.000 natives, about 36,000 Chinese, and some 

16.000 whites produced practically the same yield. 

The inference to be drawn from the disparity 

between the numbers at work and the return of 
gold produced in the two periods, goes far to estab- 
lish the correctness of a statement made to me 
in conversation in July or early August 1899 
by the late Mr Seymour — namely, that the reef 
on the Witwatersrand at certain depths was neither 
in yield of gold nor in working facilities what it 
had been. The reef is more difficult to work. 
The yield of the banket is poorer. There is more 
labour, less profit. It is not from lack of labour 
alone, as compared with the pre-war days, that the 
mines have suffered of late. It is that there must 
be more drilling with less result. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the social 
and economic situation which the mines have 
created above ground at Johannesburg. Pro- 
fessions, trades, shops, hotels, banks, agencies, 
newspapers, offices of every kind, have sprung up 
on the top of the reef. One hundred thousand 
white people, of whom 80,000 are men, have to 
live above, while 160,000 blacks have to toil 
below. Of these 100,000 whites, the majority 
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hsm lirod, up to the preseitt' ^ticoe at least, %hat 
might be called "the sporting life»” Ihe cost of 
living was very high. The ^und sterling in 
Johannesburg was not, and is not to-day, worth 
more than nine shillings in its .^purchasing capacity 
as compared with London. But money came easily 
if it went quickly. Everybody betted or gambled, 
or did both. The white miner who drew £30 or 
£40 a-month in wages spent perhaps half of it 
on himself or his family, and gambled on the Stock 
Exchange with the other half. He, like his masters, 
had his brokers. So long as things boomed, he 
made money and had a good time. He lived upon 
" booms ” quite as much as on banket-boring. He 
frequently became a microscopic magnate. He 
was no longer a miner in any of the old meanings 
of that term. 

How will it all work out ? He would be a 
far-seeing man who would answer that question, 
but here is a forecast of some interest when we 
remember the source from which it comes. ‘The 
Jewish Chronicle’ of Johannesburg, in a leading 
article, recently wrote as follows: — 

"The whole social fabric which surrounds us 
is changing under our very eyes. We can at once 
characterise most of the cities of the British 
Empire as English and Christian. Not so Johan- 
nesburg. He who should proceed on the assump- 
tion that it was English and Christian would soon 
find himself confronted with some very puzzling 
situations. He would soon discover that one, and 
perhaps the indispensable, factor in the economic 
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life of the town is an element which is neither 
fiiglish nor Ohristian, and can hardly by any 
conceivable means become either Anglicised or 
ipiiristianiBed. He would find ii his own or any 
other nationality were taken away the ^pwn would 
still go on, but that if the Chinese went the town 
would coUapsa . . * Hence we conclude that Johan- 
nesburg must in the near future become practically 
a Chinese town — a town in which Chinese will 
be the most important language, and where the 
dominant religion corresponda The old T4gvm 
was the share market — drawing* money from 
the European investor to the satisfaction of every- 
body concerned. This must cease : , . . they {thC 
men of the old r4gime) will now all be glad if 
they can get out with a whole skin.” And then 
in the tag comes the best bit : “ The Jew is to 
survive the exodus of all his compeers, because 
he will be able to adapt himself to the changed 
order of things.” 

No one can complain of the frankness with 
which this article is written. It may be brutal, 
but it has the merit of plain speaking. There is 
no endeavour to prove that the Chinaman will 
better the position of the white man on the Band ; 
no attempt to show that the civilisation of Europe 
will erase that of Asia in Johannesburg. 


To many at Home this Jewish view f>i 
Johanneshnrg will come with a ^hock of 
surprise, yet those who have never been in 
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Soutli cannot dispwve it, and it must 

be realised that no ready-made theories and 
axioms work out correctly in that country 
of strange, contradictions, where all rivers 
do not run into the sea. 

But it has been well said, “ There are things 
more precious than gold, and amongst them 
is the reputation of the British race both at 
home and beyond the seas.” 



CHAPTER IX. 

SIDE-LIGHTS. 

In looking through official records of South 
Africa, there are odds and ends of evidence 
which throw much light on what has taken 
place, and which might have formed the basis 
of a policy that would have avoided unneces- 
sary friction. 

The example of Mr Rose Innes, Under- 
secretary for Native Afiairs in 1882, is worth 
giving. He was asked — 

“ Do you think that it is an important con- 
sideration that a magistrate should be very patient 
and forbearing ? 

And his answer was — 

“ Certainly I do ; and not only that, but to be 
particularly careful to explain the principles upon 
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which any Judgment he may give aye based. I 
might mention a fact which took place in King 
William's Town when I was there, in regard to 
the surrender of arms. Th^ Peace Preservation 
Act had npt then been proclaimed, jhut knowing 
its objectTC took upon myself to caU a meeting of 
all the chiefs and principal headmen m the dfetrict. 
On the day appointed there was a very large 
mu^^«r of between three and four hundred people, 
and I was obliged to address them from the steps 
of the court-house. 

** I then explained to them that, as yet, the law 
requiring them to surrender their arms was not in 
force in the district of King William's Town. I 
told them the different provisions of the law, and 
the circumstances which had necessitated that law 
being made ; that they themselves had had personal 
experience of the evils of war, and reminded them 
that many of their friends had been killed, and 
that many of those present had suffered loss in 
cattle and stock. I said that Government con- 
sidered that the time had now arrived when the 
means by which wars were carried on were to be 
withheld — their guns, &c. But, I said, ‘The law 
to- briug A^^ this is not yet in operation in this 
district; still, I have told you what it is, and I 
am much mistaken in the character of the men 
here to-day whom I am addressing if they w^ 
not anticipate the action of the law, and my they 
will be prepared at any time the Government may 
wish it to comply with the provisions of the Act.' 

“One man stepped forward (a son of Toise) and 
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said ; ‘ 1 understand every word tiie nwgiatrate has 
e^ken. I shall be here with my people ,,in two 
days’ time with our guns.’ 

X said, ‘ No, do not be in a hurry ; taJce time 
and think over what I have said. back to 
your kraals and tell your people what IThave told 
you, so that the matter is thoroughly understood ; 
but in fourteen days’ time I shall be here ready 
to receive the guns.’ 

“I took care not to place myself in Uie false 
position of making an order for the surrender of 
their arms, upon the issue of the proclamation 
which gave that authority, but explained to them 
how it was the proclamation had not yet been 
issued. Within fourteen days the people came 
in bringing their guns, which were registered as 
fast as they could be handed in. The people 
understood the nature and circumstances of the 
law, and were prepared to abide by it. I mention 
this to show how much careful explanation facili- 
tates carrying out even the most obnoxious 
measures.” 

The Chairman then aaked whether his first 
endeavour was to get the leading men and 
make them thoroughly acquainted with the 
case, and Mr Rose Innes said — 

“ Yes I and that is the way I think it should be 
done. You cannot ignore the chiefs, who are re- 
spec^ by their people from traditional causes. 
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You .must work through th© cjhiefs, and for a 
long tijao tho operation of Government will have 
to include the headmen and chiefs, and through 
them, it goes to the^ other people who are very 
greatly in^uenced by the effect you have" ma^ 
on the ehtefa and headmen, and the influence you 
exercise over them. Then, again, I tnight mention 
an instance to show how the power of a chief may 
be sometimes counteracted. Immediately after the 
outbreak of the Gaika rebellion, knowing that the 
sympathy among the Gaikas for the Geelekas would 
be very great, and that every effort would be made 
by Sandilli and his people to induce all the Gaikas 
in the district and other natives in the colony to 
join them in the rebellion against the Government, 
I called a meeting of the same kind as t have just 
referred to, and told them that no doubt overtures 
would be made to them by these people of San- 
dnii’s and his councillors to join them, and that 
it would be a great pity if they did anything of 
the kind. I could not say, ‘ You who are for the 
rebels, stand on this side, and you who are for the 
Government, stand on that " ; but I proposed that 
every man who desired to be on the side of the 
Govefhih^nt should express his intention of loyalty 
by obtaining a certificate or rather ticket. The 
form was provided, and it was issued and granted 
to the natives, who in very large numbers made 
application for these tickets. The consequence was 
that when the overtures came from Sandilli they 
said, ‘ We have already gone to Government ' ; and 
the effect in checking the spread of the rebeUjon 
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WEB very marked, although I do Hot mean to say 
that every man who had a ticket remained loyal ; 
but still the issuing of these tickets had> a very 
restraining influence, and the chiefs authority was 
to a considerable extent counteracted.” r 

m0 

And yet the man who had this genius for 
managing natives was never made a governor 
in South Africa. Truly our mistakes of omis- 
sion equal our mistakes of commission in that 
little-understood country. 

The personality of one in authority affects 
a native in a manner that cannot be over- 
estimated. The Report of the Commission 
of 1881 stated that — 

Anything in the nature of an abstract idea like 
“ Government ” is to the native next to, if not 
altogether, impossible; and he is apt to be alto- 
gether confounded by the frequent or sudden 
changes of Party Administration. The European 
may long for the bustle, the ceremonial, and the 
culture that are to be found at a civilised seat of 
government. But the Kafir seeks his chief with 
very different aims and objects. Tribal fathers 
approach the chief to talk with him on their 
grievances, personal or tribal, or to feast with him 
on appropriate occasions; the tribal youth visit 
him to offer their services to him in return for 
cattle; while all have freedom of access to him 
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whom they regard as at onc& their father and 
leadeir, the source Of honour and the dispenser of 
juBtioa ' 

Bdt there is much in this old volume that 
is not sufficiently remembered, and some 
words of Mr Ayliff are worth laying to 
heart : — 

“Let a native once understand the full import 
of the written words conveying to him his own 
land; let him know that the magistrate is ready 
to protect him in his rights; let him appreciate 
that it is something to lose in case of disloyalty, 
and you have a guarantee for his fidelity such as 
no other assurance can give.” 

Without doubt, questions concerning land 
are of supreme importance, and in the recent 
report we read that — 

The Commission is of opinion and recommends — 

^1) That the time has arrived when the lands 
dedicated and set apart, or to be dedicated and set 
apart, as locations, reserves, or otherwise, should be 
defined, delimited, and reserved for the natives by. 
legislative enactment. 

(2) That this shpuld be done with a view to 
finality in the provision of land for the native 
population, and that thereafter no more land 
should be reserved for native occupation. 
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(3) The creation, subject to adequate oontarol, 
of iiative locations for residential purposes, near 
labour centres or elsewhere, on proof that they^ 
are needed. 

(4) That the right of occupation of ^e lands. 
So defined and set apart, shall be subject to a 
condition of forfeiture in case of rebellion. 

Indirectly, the evidence shows that a 
greater security in land-tenure would be 
beneficial to the labour market, and the 
opinion of Rev. Gr. H. Hulett in Natal is 
worth quoting. He was asked — 

Why would they go out to labour more if they 
had a holding of their own than they do, having 
none, now? — I find a native dearly loves to have 
a piece of land, and, as I have said before, if he 
knew that he had his own piece of land there 
would be a sense of security; he has every in- 
centive to improve that property and feel safe, 
and I think it would conduce to a very great 
extent to his going into the labour market to 
earn money — for instance, to put up a proper 
house. I have spoken to natives over and over 
'again, and the reply you will get from them is 
simply this, "‘WThat is the good of my putting 
up a square house?” as they call it. “I may 
quarrel with my chief any day, and the result 
will be tibab*! am informed against as being dis- 
ob^ent, or something of that kind. I am never 
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i%hts, and if you will only give me 
some eert^ty; then you oau talk to me about 
improving myself and improving my holding.” I 
%ave taken the trouble to question natives through- 
out this country on this question, and I have held 
this view fot a long time, and given expression to 
it in the public press for the last four or five years. 
And that, in my opinion, is the view that the 
native will express if you get him alone. 

Now, when we get on the subject of labour, 
we feel that we touch a burning question, 
f6r we remember all the excellent reasons 
that were given for the introduction of 
Chinese labour, and how we were told that 
the natives were incorrigibly lazy. Sir H. 
Hulett, fonnerly Secretary for Native Affairs 
in Natal, apparently holds a different opinion, 
and it is instructive to compare his evidence 
with the columns of a newspaper. 

Do you think they are becoming more and more 
an industrial class, and less a class of small agri- 
culturists ? — ^Yes; the men themselves work more," 
they are more industrious, and they acquire a 
liking, perhaps, for town life, the excitement and 
that sort of thing, when they go away periodically 
to work. My impression is this, that the natives 
of this Colony give an adequate amount of 1&eir 
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services, and as much as we can fairiy expect itepi 
to give, to the labour market of the country^ They 
are not able to give that supply to the' labour 
market that they would be able to give if they" 
were living more amongst the Europeai^^, because 
^ there are a certain number of people, people who 
are heads of families living in the locations, who 
cannot go and give their labour ; but on the farms 
many of that class — the ‘‘ kehla ” class — will work 
for the owners. This is rather desultory, but I 
may say that I have in my employ Kafirs that 
were boys with me forty years ago : they are 
working to-day, and they have worked year in 
and out ever since. But then you see they have 
grown up with me: they have their kraals on 
the place, and they have their children there. 
Their children are not working with us, but the 
children either go to Johannesburg or to Durban. 
These men continue to work on the estate. 

Is Christianity getting any hold of the natives ? 
— I think it is, and very much so all over the 
colonies amongst the krsial Kafirs. I think since 
the mission-station system — that is, of having large 
stations — has been discountenanced, and native 
missionaries have been going and living amongst 
the people, that there is a very large ferment of 
Christianity throughout the whole of the native 
population. I must tell you that I am in favour 
of Christianising the natives. I am in favour of 
doing all I can to elevate these people in that way, 
but I think it is a work that will be gradual and 
"by itself. On our estates we have three or four 
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native chnieches which have not been founded 
by Eufogean missionaries, but have been brought 
about by men who have gane to the towns and 
received Christian teaching there, who have come 
and started little meetings amongst themselves and 
amongst their people. I know that, because we 
have , people on our estates who have done this. 
The old fathers come back as Christians after they 
have been away working, and have done in many 
cases good work; and I take it that what I see 
under my own eyes as being carried on within a 
radius of five or six miles, is likewise being carried 
on in other parts of the country as well. These 
people have their own meetings. I know of one 
case where an old woman of forty years of age 
came up from a mission -station, and she began 
teaching and preaching by herself amongst the 
natives, and now there is a little church there, 
which has been taken under the supervision of 
a religious organisation : but she was the founder 
of a church of some twenty or thirty Christian 
people. 

And what eSect do you think Christianity has 
on their character ? — Sometimes we expect too much 
from Christian natives — far more than we expect 
from Europeans. I look upon these people as a 
people who are emerging from darkness and from 
a state of barbarism. They have not what I call 
the “ unadulterated truth ” given to them, especially 
when they look at the lives of the dissolute in the 
towns of Durban, and big places like Johannesburg. 
It requires — and I think it will require — consider- 
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able time before they come to a full resp(mMb$jlK7 
in this matter. But, unquestionably, it is for good, 
and that influence has worked destructioh to nairtre 
ideas and native thought and native feelir^ amon^t 
the masses. It is breaking down their uiperstition 
more or less. 

Then there is another element to be 
reckoned with that has its influence on native 
life, and it is but the natural result of teach- 
ing men to read and write, and that is the 
native press. That natives in South Africa 
have a marvellous manner of spreading news 
with a speed which puzzles Europeans there 
is no doubt. This secret system was largely 
used, in the late war, and the very ground 
seems to hold properties known only to those 
who live out of doors, and whose faculties 
have never been dulled by the glare and 
noise of town life. Do they whisper to the 
earth and the whisper is heard miles away, 
or have the natives guessed the truth con- 
cerning cuH^ents of sound which we are he- 
wing to discover for ourselves? We cannot 
teH^and :i^ey wMl never enlighten its; but 
it have a means of im- 
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from one end of the oonntry 
to another in a Ivay unknown to us. 

But apart from this they have their native 
press,„ and. England, with her hundreds of 
newspapers, fears vaguely that it is a danger- 
signal; yet the Commission takes a broader 
view, and is in no measure dismayed. It 
says : — 

The native press has on the whole proved itself 
to be fairly accurate in tracing the course of pass- 
ing events, and useful in extending the range of 
native information. It has not, however, arrived 
at maturity, and while at times it throws interest- 
ing light on the present phase of educated, native 
thought, it is not as yet a faithful reflex of the 
opinions of the more staid and experienced men, 
who are in closer touch with the masses. The 
mere fact of its existence is a proof of rapid 
educational advancement. It cannot be said that 
nothing but good has accrued from it, but an 
infant press could not be expected to be wholly 
free from mistakes and indiscretions. Although the 
organs claiming to express opinion may not have 
been infallible, freedom of thought and speecti 
within lawful limits is not lightly tu be assailed. 
A minority in the Commisaon feveured ttie fsn- 
actment of a law to pui^h ' persons responi^^ 
for publications in the naijv^ languag4 ^Mreating 
distrust and animosity between* t'ace?, <>r1S3$eiy 

N 
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to protooe obnfiict between them ; but after careful 

conSiieration the motion was negatived. 

The following resolution was passed : — 

This Commission considers that the native 
press is a result of the educational advance- 
ment of the natives, developing without re- 
striction in the liberty of thought and speech 
permitted them under the British flag; that 
the native is naturally more ready to accept 
without reserve information conveyed through 
channels which he regards as peculiarly his 
own; and, seeing that the native press has 
proved on the whole a fairly accurate chronicle 
of passing events, the result has been a wider 
dissemination of contemporary knowledge not 
only amongst those who read, but, through 
them, among the illiterate masses; that the 
press is at the same time valuable as an index 
to a certain aspect of native thpught, though 
not as yet a faithful guide to native opinion 
as a ^hole, much of what appears being im- 
maturely advanced, while the solid good sense 
of the more experienced but less lettered men 
seldom if ever finds expression in print ; that 
while open criticism of a powerful and despotic 
chief was rarely practised by the natives in 
the past, a free press, mdl'e or less in touch 
with European ideas, could not be expected 
to maintain the same attitude towards our 
Goverpment, and that the cl|ange need not, 
be regarded as a symptom o! distoyal tend- 
encies^ but rather as a Result q| | rapid 
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^iiml&tion of Enropean metho^B Moire ji^ur 
object® are fully uuderstood, or their privileges 
Bufflciently appreciated' to prevent occasional 
misuse by liie unripe Judgment ©f would-be 
political writers. 

The composition of native writers has often 
dryness that suggests humour, but in nipe 
cases out of ten it is probably not inten- 
tional. Some years ago a pupil-teacher was 
writing an essay on Patience, and after many 
platitudes concerning the virtue, he con- 
cluded: ‘I The greatest living example we 
have of patience is the Prince of "Wales, for 
he has not y§t killed his mother in order 
that he may wme to the throne.” Thus 
wh see that if a great author should arise 
dmong the natives of South Africa there 
would be some chance of his treating sub- 
jects from an original point of view, which 
is almost more than we can hope for in 
England, at the present time. 

That a native can tell a story simply and 
to the point will be seen in the following 
narrati'vej^. given in 1883, the facts of which 
are generally known in the neighbourhood. 
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' though the details vary, som6 saying that 
a SoQtch vessel was wrecked and the only 
survivor was a baby - girl, who grew up 
among the Kafirs. White Kafirs-^ to this 
day .confirm the truth of the story. 


Xelo, Christian headman, made the following 
statement regarding the descendants of Europeans 
supposed to have been wrecked on the coast of 
Kafifraria : — 

“ Before I was born an English lady came to this 
part of Africa. The ship was wrecked, and she ar- 
rived in a small boat, which was brought into the 
mouth of the Untata. The Kafirs took her and 
made her the great wife of the chief Samgo, by 
whom she had two sons and several daughters. 
The eldest Son was called Myoetaua, and the second 
Umdepa. The daughters, however, died many years 
ago. The son of Mycetana was Jfiki, and Niki's 
eldest son was Dalasile, who is cMof of the Ama 
Tshoihania tribe, now residing at Umpako in 
T^mbuland. This lady's children were yellow in 
colQuti having long hair and blue eyes. The second 
son, Tjmdepa, had a son named Majibana, whose 
eldest son was called Ncani, and who died without 
male issue. Ncani's sister married John King. 
Another son of Umdepa was named Cawo, and his 
eldest son Jantje is still living, and his daughter 
Nofiiepesi is married to Gangelizwe chief of the 
; Tembus. When Umdepa was u, very old man, 
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nearly a htindreid years of age, he married ai^yoiing 
wife, by whom he had a daughter nai]^,.iNozolo, 
who is married to Silas Pantshwa, here present. I 
knew XJmdepa well, having .been with him at the 
Morley School, in the early war-time, djiiring 
Hintza’s chieftainship. Umdepa then told me that 
there was a great meeting at his father^s place, 
when the woman with the white face first came, 
and much wonder and surprise was felt. The 
people asked her where she came from, and she 
pointed with her finger towards the sea, signifying 
that she came from a country in that di^^ection. 
She could not speak Kafir, and she wore European 
clothing. The people slaughtered a beast, tod with 
its skin made the white lady a kaross. She was 
made the first wife of the chief. She said that 
her name was Bess. They taught her Kafir, which 
she learned to speak well afterwards. Several 
slaves were with her in the boat, — black people 
with long hair. I myself married a girl descended 
from one of these slaves, and I had three Qhildren. 
She did not lihe me, and I afterwards married 
another girl of my own nation. Umdepa said 
that the country these people came from wsi^ a 
cold place. Umdepa himself was a nice gentlemjan. 
He had a long nose, blue eyes, a yellow completion, 
and long hair. He was a very old man when he 
died, nearly one hundred years of age, and we 
buried him. Efe was a very good gentleman, and 
much liked by the white people. Umdepa had no 
ornamei^t or anything belonging to his mother, as, 
according to Kapx custom, all effects- belonging 
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persons dying are destroyed. I never heard Umdepa 
say lyhere his mother was buried, and I have never 
heard of any other white woman here. The great- 
grandchildren and female descendants of Umdepa 
wre mwch sought after at the present^ time by 
chiej^ ms wives, because these women are regarded 
as liifng wise and friendly to the white people. 
Tl^te are many descendants of the slaves: the 
women have long black hair, not soft, and black 
faces. The people found the lady at the mouth 
of the river, on dry land : no white man had come 
in the small boat with her. The chief Samgo 
heard of her arrival through some of his people 
living on the coast, who brought him word that 
a white face had come out of the water. It was 
the first white person that these Kafirs had ever 
seen. She was, as I have said, brought to the 
great place and given to the chief. Umdepa*s 
daughter, who married Silas Pantshwa, is still 
Kving, but she never saw her mother, only her 
father. 

Poor white-faced English lady, cast ashore 
in that wild land where she could not make 
herself understood, and given to the chief 
for wife, as the highest honour the tribe 
could bestow on the fair stranger! They 
were good to her in their own way, and 
none can now say who she was, or what 
Slnglish fanrily mourned her loss. 
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You mfty question the natives to-day in 
various parts of the country, and traditions 
still linger of the chief’s wife “Bebs,” tjae 
first white person seen on those shores. We 
prefer the version of the story which we. 
heard in the country, of the baby-girl who 
grew up among her kindly protectors, and 
who would not leave them when, years after, 
some of her fellow - countrymen came in 
search of her. 



CHAPTER X. 

PUZZLES IN WHITE. 

There is an old fallacy, told to children, and 
believed by them in the credulous days when 
nothing is impossible, that if you mix every 
colour together on a palette the result is 
white. We believed it years ago, and con- 
sequently we never tried it ; a more sceptical 
age does not believe it, and therefore it is 
still untried. 

Can we make South Africa the palette and 
still try the experiment? or would it not 
be more practical to see if some of the white 
problems in that country are capable of solu- 
tion ? For, after all, there are some questions 
out there in a land we call our own which 
are far from satisfactory from a white point 
of view. 
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The life of a country finds its centre in 
the homes of the people, and there is much 
connected with home-life in South lyrica that 
needs a^ndment. 

Wheia. a man goes into the colonies, the 
ideal thing for him is to make a home and a 
fortune, and, then to come or send to England 
for his future wife ; but in reality that is only 
possible for the upper middle classes. In a 
lower class of society men always marry a 
girl in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
what is the case in England will equally be 
the case everywhere. But girls of that rank 
are not to be found in South Africa, as 
there is no employment for them beyond the 
limited number employed in shops. 

It is true that in England Emigration 
Societies exist with the laudable object of 
flooding South Africa with English domestic 
servants, but those who know the country 
can only wonder how the matter is to be 
worked, for in nine houses out of ten if a 
white servant were to go in, one of the family 
would have to move out. The native servants 
who do the work of the house come at sun- 
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me, and go at sunset to their own” location. 
Even if a white servant could be lodged in 
the. house, the difficulty would still remain 
— where she could spend her leisure tme, and 
with whom she would associate : for if she 
sat in the kitchen she would find it, in 
country places, a happy rendezvous, for the 
Kafirs in the neighbourhood, and presumably 
her mistress would not wish her to sit in the 
drawing-room. 

Like most things in South Africa, the 
theory is extremely simple, and the practice 
presents every possible obstacle. 

Of course a white servant would very soon 
marry, but she must be somewhere till she 
is married. There are no centres of industry 
in the country at which women are employed. 
“ What about laundries ? ” some one may ask, 
and a resident in South Africa will echo 
his question scornfully, for the Malays who 
undertake to wash clothes keep them to wear 
on high days and holidays before returning 
them. We do not mean that there are no 
steam laundries in South Africa, for Johan- 
n^buig and Cape Town would disprove this 
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stat^aieiit,’' but they are the ezeeptien rather 
than tbe mle. > 

It is difficult to see why steam laundries 
should n^t be started in every town in South 
Africa with competent Englishwomen at the 
head of every department. It wotdd require 
capital ta start the scheme, but why should 
no industrial scheme prosper in South Africa ? 

Then, ^ain, seeing the abundance of fruit 
grown in the Whittlesea district in Januaary 
and February, the ordinary observer is sur- 
prised that jam and tinned fruit is imported 
from America. Has no one ever thought of 
establishing a jam factory, or bottling the 
thousands of choice fruits that rot on the 
ground every year? It would be a pleasant 
thing to turn attention away from the glitter 
of gold and diamond mines to the garden 
district, where, according to a subtle law 
hidden in Eden, happiness and well-being 
really lie, and to rear a fruit-factory in the 
valley amid the terra-cotta mountains, where 
English girls should work with congenial 
surroundings and in magnificent air. Jam 
would not be the only thing they would 
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make, ami pcKSsibly some tke South African 
problems would be solved when the countigr 
had centres for women as well as mem 

Only here again, the spirit of the JPass Jjaw 
should come in, for these' girls will in meny 
cases be the mothers of the next generation, 
and it is of supreme importance what kind 
of men the next generation shall be. The 
natural conditions of life must exist if South 
Africa is ever to be really a colony for 
Englishmen; and there must be a society 
where men and women can meet on an 
equality. 

Years ago it was said of Besant that he 
proposed to reform East London by dancing, 
and we are equally laying ourselves open to 
the charge of claiming to purify South Africa 
by washing and making but perhaps 

in each case there is an underlying truth 
too easily overlooked. Dancing was to bring 
happiness to a joyless people, and as the old 
classic said, “Joy is a path leading to a 
greater perfection”; and in the other jex- 
ample, though it is true that girls cannot 
be taken out in shiploads with the avowed 
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objecJt of being married* without" iosang their 
self-respect, still it iS quite permissible to 
found centres of women’s work, and do what 
is really* needed, and at the same time to 
know that a benefit is being conferred on 
men who in South Africa have too little 
feminine society. In reality a wife is more 
necessary to a man at the Cape than in 
England, for if he has no one to keep his 
house he must live at an hotel, as lodgings 
no not exist. 

It cannot be denied that the man who is 
of no service to South Africa is the man who 
takes what he can from her mines and comes 
back to live in England. His voice concern- 
ing the internal government of the colony is 
not worth listening to, for he will never share 
in the measures v^ich he recommends. 

This is a short chapter, and its subject will 
soon be forgotten in the interest of what 
succeeds it; but it may be that if its sug- 
gestions bore fruit, the results would be more 
far-reaching than the reader might imagine, 
and the effects would touch not only the 
white race but the black. 



CHAPTER XL 

NATAL. 

Whatever causes may have contributed to 
it, there is no doubt that the native disturb- 
ances in Natal during the past year have 
assumed proportions which cannot be over- 
looked ; and while every one possesses a 
knowledge that the country is in an un- 
settled state, comparatively few persons 
could give a clear statement of how it all 
arose. 

Alfred Mangena, a Zulu living in London, 
who has qualified at the English Bar, in 
the spring of 1906 presented a petition to 
the House of Commons in the following, 
form : — 
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To THS Honoueablh thb Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

The humt)le Petition of Alfred Mangena, a member 
of the Zulu race, presently residing in Eng- 
land, and a law student of Lincoln’s Inn, 

Sheweth — 

1. That the native tribes now living in iMe 
Colony of Natal have been charged persistently 
during the last two or three years, in the press 
both of South Africa and of this country, with har- 
bouring treasonable designs against British rule, 
and with the intention of seeking an opportunity 
of attacking the persons and property of their white 
fellow-subjects, 

2. That the assurances on the part of the Natal 
Government, founded upon the reports of the various 
magistrates and other officials responsible for main- 
taining order among the said native tribes and their 
fellow-subjects (a^ of which reports up to the 
8 th of February ||^st, as well as the opinions ex- 
pressed by experienced colonists, affirm the ground- 
lessness of all rumours of “native unrest” in the 
Colony), have failed to check the aforesaid public 
allegations and insinuations against the loyalty of 
the said tribes. 

3. That on the contrary the efforts of nearly aU 
wri^rs in this country have been directed towards 
an insistance upon the danger to which a minority 
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of ivliites must be exposed in South Africa at the 
hands of a horde of savages, the position in Natal 
being described as that of 100,000 colonists, of 
European race, exposed to the possible hostility of 
nine times as many blacks. r 

4 That these publications have been perused 
with keen interest and indignation by the educated 
portion of the native population of Natal, and 
through this means, and the talk of colonists, the 
native tribes generally have been made aware of the 
injurious suspicions apparently entertained about 
them by the white community as a whole, both at 
home and abroad, notwithstanding the testimony 
borne by the records of the Natal Native Affairs 
Office to the loyal behaviour of the said tribes 
throughout the whole history of the Colony. 

5. That the debates in the Natal Legislative 
Assembly during its last session show conclusively 
that the Poll-Tax Bill of 1905 was passed into law 
at the last moment in the teeth of almost universal 
condemnation by members on both sides of the 
House of a measure of this nature, and merely 
because, as one of their supporters expressed it, 
“ the Government had got into a [financial] dilemma, 
and the House had to help them out of it.” 

6. That the Minister for Native Affairs is re- 
ported to have argued in the said Legislative 
Assembly that such a tax was justified, since for 
the last twenty years the inhabitants of the Colony 
had been asking for increased hut-tax in order that 
there might be a greater supply of native labour.” 

7. That, on the other hand, an ex-Minister of 
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great experience is reported to have urged that om 
of the most serious objections to ^u^sb legislation 
as that which the Poll-Tax Bill would inaugurate, 
was that it tended to break down the chain of 
responsibility under the tribal system, by means of 
which the good record of the Colony’s native ad- 
ministration, during the sixty years of its existence, 
had always been maintained. 

8. That it was an inevitable result of the pass- 
ing of such a measure under such circumstance 
that “unrest” should be produced in the minds 
of many persons, both white and black, amongst 
those who were thereby made liable to pay the tax. 

9. That it was also inevitable that of these 
persons a certain number of young natives, some 
of whom no doubt had made themselves familiar 
with the arguments used in the press and Legisla- 
ture, should have been driven to protest against the 
tax according to the precedent afforded by “ passive 
resisters ” in this country. 

10. That the lamentable affray with the police 
which took place at Byrnetown on the 8 th February 
last may reasonably be regarded as having been, in 
its initial stage, an example of such a protest. 

11. That according to a report which was given 
to a Natal newspaper by one of the police officers 
present at the affray, the natives, upon being sur- 
rounded, and upon the sub-inspecter of police going 
in among them, said, “You have come for our 
money. You can shoot us. We will not pay this 
money.” 

12. That without venturing, with imperfect iur 

o 
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f^qpaiation, to assess the degree of the wme to the 
-oommiBsion of which these natives eventually were 
petitioner submits that an assemblage such 
which invited the attention of the police at 
^ffrnetown was, primd facie, such as ipight take 
place* under the circumstances above recited, with- 
out lending any support whatever to the allegations 
regarding “ native unrest,” in the sense of disaffec- 
tion to British rule, which are referred to above in 
paragraphs 1-4. 

13. That the view submitted in the last para- 
graph was at the time of the occurrence in question 
that of the Natal Government and the local press, 
and is still maintained by persons of position and 
experience in the Colony. 

14. That the declaration of martial law which 
followed the said affray, and the military operations 
which have since been carried out against several 
tribes in the Colony, while designed to reassure the 
panic-stricken whites, and salutarily to impress the 
minds of the natives in deference to the outcry 
which represented them as seething with rebellious 
intentions, in point of fact produced, in those native 
minds, ever-increasing perplexity and dismay. 

16. That the quiet and peaceable behaviour of 
the native population generally since the 9 th of 
February last, in the presence of military move- 
ments attended in various places by destruction of 
life and property, by imprisonments, and by a susr 
pension of the ordinary processes of administering 
laws, raises a very strong presumption, in addition 
to those already adverted to above, against the 
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existence of any substantial grounds f or impuljiiag 
to tho native tribes tendency to inilinrrection, 
disposition to attack the whites and their proparQI^: 
For it must be borne in mind that, except in 
case of JBambata, the troops employ#! by ^e 
Colony have encountered no sort of resistance, and 
that no attack or reprisal has been made by jhe 
natives in any part of the Colony upon persom # 
property, although much of the latter, in conse- 
quence of the panic-stricken behaviour of it^ 
owners, has been left at various times entirely 
unprotected. 

16. That Bambata, whose action constitutes the 
first and only overt act of resistance to the Govern- 
ment since the declaration of martial law on the 
9 th February last, did not desert his post as chief 
until after military proceedings had taken place, for 
some weeks, of a terror-inspiring character, these 
including the bombardment of Gobizembe*s kraal, 
the confiscation of his property, his imprisonment 
and that of his son, all of which punishments he 
had brought upon himself, not by any overt act of 
insurrection, but by making default in the produc- 
tion of the full number of passive resisters '' whom 
he had been ordered by the military to arrest from 
among the members of his tribe. It is reasonable, 
therefore, your petitioner submits, to conclude that 
Bambata’s flight from the force detailed to arrest 
him was the act of a desperate man, conscious that 
he was in the bad books of the Government for 
minor offences in the past, and expectant of even 
a worse fate than that of the venerable Gobizembe. 
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17,, That Bambata, by flying under such circum- 
stances, cut himself off from all hope, and that his 
pibsequent conduct has been that of an outlaw 
iresolved to defend his life and liberty. It does 
not appear that he has taken any life /except in 
conflict with pursuing troops, or has attacked any 
homesteads except for the purpose of obtaining 
firearms. 

18. That it is of vital consequence to the well- 
being of the 900,000 natives who inhabit Natal, 
as well as to the welfare of the Colony generally, 
that the precise foundation of fact (if any) which 
underlies the aforesaid allegations respecting native 
unrest and general seditious tendencies among the 
native tribes, and, in fine, all evidence that can be 
adduced to justify the said declaration of martial 
law, including, in particular, the evidence in support 
of the statement of the Natal Government, as given 
in the language of the telegram read to the House 
of Lords on the 31st March last by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, that the natives were “ for 
the most part adopting a waiting attitude,** should 
be the subject of an impartial investigation con- 
ducted in Natal on the part of the Imperial 
Government. 

19. That in the events which have taken place, 
and according to the principles of British law, 
evidence obtained or furnished at the instance 
and on behalf of the present Natal Ministry, m 
justification of their own action in respect of the 
declaration and continuance over many weeks of 
martial law, with grievous results to many of the 
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native inhabitants of the Colony, must, notwith- 
standing the most honourable intentions on the 
part of that Government, be regarded as evidence 
of an ex parte character. 

20. That an indispensable condition of such an 
inquiry would be that the natives should be afforded 
unrestricted opportunities of explaining any sus- 
picious circumstances that might be set up in 
support of the theory of sedition. It has been 
made abundantly clear to them that the authorities 
desire to avail themselves of all such circumstances ; 
and the relations in which the chiefs, indunas, and 
people stand under native law to those authorities, 
even without the special fear and pressure supplied 
by summary proceedings, and exemplary punish- 
ments inflicted upon many admittedly innocent 
persons, as well as upon those accused under 
martial law, could hardly fail to engender not a 
little testimony of a very questionable character, 
as, for example, was the case in the well-known 
instance of Langalibalele and the Government 
messenger Mahoiza. 

21. That it is a fallacious and mischievous 
doctrine to maintain that the prestige of the 
supreme chief will be injured by the natives 
being made aware that the Sovereign, whose 
troops are ready to crush them if need be, is 
himself also prepared to intervene and to hear 
impa^ally the case of subjects who are with- 
out representation in the Colonial Legislature. As 
a matter of fact, it is nowadays simply impossible 
to keep the broad truth of these matters back from 
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the intelligent native. He has sufl&eient elementary 
knowledge of the constitutional position, so freely 
canvassed in the local newspapers, to understand 
his obligations to those who represent his Majesty 
the King. He is aware, too, that amongjihe Natal 
officials, both in and out of office, there are those 
who sympathise with the alarm and bewilderment 
which has been caused among the tribes by the 
extra-judicial and militant proceedings initiated 
by the present Ministry since the 8 th February, 
and who deplore the policy which interpreted the 
crime at Byrnetown as an overt act in a wide- 
spread conspiracy demanding the dread expedient 
of martial law for its suppression. 

22. That a decision by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to cause an independent investigation to 
be made in Natal, of the nature of that which 
your petitioner ventures to advocate, would be 
regarded with profound satisfaction by many 
persons of position and special experience in the 
Colony who have an intimate knowledge of the 
natives, and who believe that the “ opening of the 
great King’s ears ” to both sides would serve 
effectually to terminate the condition of unrest 
and apprehension now aroused in the native pop- 
ulation of Natal, which condition, unless it be 
allayed, will be likely to develop elements of 
great peril s to the tribes themselves. For these 
constitute a very vulnerable community possess- 
ing no representation in the Colonial Assembly, 
and no means of combating the enormous influ- 
ence that is now directed against them by the 
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greater .part of the British press, which, by its 
continnal appeals to the conception of a Black 
Peril, its unscrupulous attacks upon the characters 
and motives of individual chiefs, and its demand 
for “st^png measures” against peaceful tribes, 
appears to desire that the people of your peti- 
tioner’s race shall be deprived of all the safe- 
guards against oppression which are provided by 
the King’s laws, and of which Englishmen make 
so proud a boast. 

23. Your petitioner therefore prays that your 
honourable House may be pleased to pass a Eesolu- 
tion affirming the desirability of an investigation 
to be conducted on behalf of the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the determination of the issues of fact 
which are raised by the aforesaid allegations of 
seditious intention on the part of the native in- 
habitants of the Colony of Natal. 

And your petitioner, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray, &o. Alfred MANasNA. 


He stated clearly in conversation that one 
cause of disaffection was that though the 
poll-tax, which was due in January 1906, 
was not to be enforced till May 31, yet 
on February 8 a police force .was sent to 
summon some natives who had not paid the 
toll, a skirmish occurred in which there were 
killed on each side, and Natal was put under 
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martial law, though the civil courts were not 
closed. Now as the impression of what takes 
place in a distant country is gathered chiefly 
from the newspapers, where much (jf actual 
fact is mixed up with the opinions of the 
writer, we shall gain a clearer knowledge 
of what actually happened if we take the 
official despatches in order. The first is a 
letter from the Governor to the Secretary of 
State. 

The GovEiafOE to the Secketaby of State. 

King’s House, Duiiban, Natal, 
January 5 , 1906 . 

My Lord, — F or some little time past rumours 
have been current of unrest and disaffection 
amongst the natives, due, it is said, to the im- 
position of the poll-tax, which became due for 
collection on 1st instant. 

2. The name of Dinuzulu has been freely men- 
tioned as promoting the unrest, and as putting 
himself at the head of a native army to invade 
Natal proper from Zululand. 

3. When these rumours come to be investigated, 
no substantial foundation can be found for them. 
The enclosed telegram from the Minister for Native 
Affairs to the Magistrate, Greytown, exactly describes 
the situation. My Ministers, however, have thought 
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it advisable to issue to magistrates a circular (copy 
enclosed) deprecating the rumour-mongering, and 
assuring the population, both white and blac^, that 
there is no ground for alarm. 

4. Tbe present unrest has, I believe, been brought 
about — 

(а) By nervous Europeans who view with alarm 

the withdrawal of Imperial troops from 
Natal ; 

(б) By the young men of the tribes who work 

in towns, do not pay hut-tax, and will, 
therefore, for the first time contribute to 
the revenue. Every year these young 
men get more out of the control of kraal 
heads, and they no doubt have indulged 
in much irresponsible talk. — I have, &c., 
Heney McCallum. 


Minister for Native Affairs, Pietermaritzburg, 
to Magistrate, Greytown. 

Telegram, 

December 28, 1905. — With reference to a minute 
sent you yesterday, it may be well to inform you 
that reports of disaffection and discontent with 
regard to poll-tax have been received from many 
parts of the Colony ; also reports about the killing 
of pigs, white fowls, white goats, and so forth, 
various reasons being given for these animals being 
killed. These reports have been sifted, with the 
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result that nothing of a condrete or tangible nature 
calculated to cause alarm has been^ reached. Me 
numerous references to Dinuzulu, I have received 
a letter from Mr Saunders assuring me of that 
chiefs unwavering loyalty, and that he h^^s stated 
he will do all in his power to ensure payment of 
the poll-tax. 


Pbincipal Under Secretary to Magistrate. 

Colonial Sborbtabt’s Oppicb, 
PiBTERMABITZBURQ, NaTAL, 
December 28 , 1905 . 

It has come to the knowledge of the Government 
that numerous disturbing reports concerning the 
loyalty of the natives of the Colony are being spread 
abroad by irresponsible persons, both Europeans and 
natives. These reports are most mischievous, causing 
unnecessary alarm among all classes of the com- 
munity, and careful investigation has proved that 
no real ground for them exists. 

You are, therefore, requested to reassure the 
people of your district, and to urge them to dis- 
countenance the spreading of all such reports. 

While not anticipating any disturbance, Govern- 
ment is determined, should any trouble arise, to 
deal with it promptly. C. Bird, 

Principal Under Seoreta/ryt 

Then is a bri^ interval, and the next 
telegram comes with s^trtling suddenness. 
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ilie CtovBBNOE to the SacRffiTAET OF State. 

fibruary 9. No. l.-»-E^et to inform you that 
party of armed natives attadked European police at 
Bymetgwn. One sub-inspector and one trooper re- 
ported to have been killed. Information received 
that other natives are arming and joining the dis- 
affected. Have ordered right wing of Carbineers 
and one battery of Field Artillery to be mobilised 
for active service, and have authorised Commandant- 
General of Militia to issue requisitions under Sec- 
tion 2, Act 30, 1905. — McCallum. 

Five hours later it is followed by a second 
despatch : — 

The Goveenob to the Seceetaet of State. 

Dueban, February 9. No. 2. — By advice of 
my Ministers I am putting Natal under martial 
law. I leave for Pietermaritzburg this evening. — 
McCallum. 

But the next day apparently brings a 
change of opinion as to the state of affairs, 
and we read: — 

The Govbenoe to the Seceetaet of State. 

F^uary 10. Bfij, Sir-'Batesfe intelligence is 
that outbreak is con&ied to small seetbiA' of tribe, 
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the chief of which is loyal ; no artiHery has beeh 
scot, but the whole of Natal Carbineers and hitlf 
of Border Mounted Eifles are being mobilised, and 
wifl ira scene of action this day. Loi^ of s^b- 
inspeotor and trooper confirmed. — M oGaljjIm;. 


The Goveenoe to the Seceetaey of State. 

February 10. No. 9. — ^No further development 
disturbances this morning. Disaffected district 
reported to be quiet. Colonial force starts at 
once. — McCallum. 


The Goveenoe to the Seceetaey of State. 

February 10. No. 12. — General Officer Com- 
manding Transvaal and Orange Iliver Colony tele- 
graphs that he is holding himself in readiness tO 
assist with Imperial troops in case of neccssi^. 
Ministers consider that moral effect upon native 
community, which would be produced at the present 
time at the arrival of Imperial troops, would be 
incalculable, as it has been freely expressed by 
natives that the assistance of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would never again be rendered to this Colony, 
We do not anticipate that the Imperial troops would 
be required for active service, but would be obliged, 
if a battfidion could be spared, to come to Mariteburg 
with least possible delay. — McCallum. 
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" Ite Governoe to "SaicMa’AEY of Statj:. 

$&brmTy 11* No* l^---No^fUTth^^ developiieiit. 
M&ay rumours afloat Iiifoiiuitioii obtained from' 
reiaJ}Ie^* 80 urc^,; including that of chief of tipbe, 
shows tb|at at pofesent disturbances are Etbiopkm 
— MoemuM. ■ ' \ 


The Governor to the Secretary of State. 

W^rmry 13. No. 1. — Alarming reports still 
prevalent in different quarters, but we can usually 
dismiss them. I sit in Council with responsible 
Hinisters daily. No news from field force except 
capture seven prisoners, four of whom wound^ 
Disaffected in hiding in dense bush towards the 
ITinkomanzi. Their chief, tJmveli, has offer^ to 
dislodge them with 500 men, and offer accepted 
by Government — McCallum. 

Then comes a despatch from Lord Elgin 
which produces a concise account : — 


The Secretary of State to the Governor. 

February 14. No. 1. — Please telegraph con- 
nected account of origin and progress of native 
disturbance for use at opening of Parliament if 
required.- — Elgin. 
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Th© Governor to the Secretary of State, 

l^rawry 15. No. 1. — Referring to your tele- 
gram of 14th February, No. 1. Since terijjination 
of Boer war there has been change of attitude 
OB the part of natives of Natal towards the white 
population. This is evidenced by the insolent be- 
haviour of the younger men, who have in numerous 
instances openly informed their employers that they 
were going to kill the white men. Government has 
also reason to believe doctrines and seditious teach- 
ings of those connected with Ethiopian movement 
have had bad effect on certain sections of native 
community. There can be no doubt that removal 
of his Majesty’s forces out of the Colony has weak- 
ened prestige of the Government, and, to use the 
expression of the natives, the opinion is freely ex- 
pressed amongst them that “ the King has quarrelled 
with the Natal Government and will no longer help 
them,” During the last session of Parliament an 
Act was passed making every male over eighteen 
years of age in the Colony, including Europeans, 
liable to pay tax of £1. Native who pays (house) 
hut-tax is not, however, required to pay this poll- 
tax. Indentured Indians are also exempt. As 
the natives marry very young, number affected by 
poll-tax is comparatively small Tax fell due on 
1st January, and notice was given to different 
chiefs to begin paying after the 20 th January. 
When chiefs were summoned by the magis- 
trates to assemble with their men to pay tax som0 





of tlifim aasumed defiant attitude. In some cases 
they appeared with their men armed with shields 
and sticks, and in one instance magistrate was 
shouted down and threatened. 

Foll^j^nng is explanation of causes which led 
up to conflict between natives and Natal police: 
“Magistrate of Umgeni went out Wednesday, the 
‘Zth February, to collect poll-tax from the chief 
TJmveli at Henley. While there chief informed 
him that some of his tribe from the Eichmond 
district were on the hill near by armed with asse- 
gais. Magistrate sent up European trooper and 
two of the chief’s brothers to find out if the 
statement was true, and they found that party 
of twenty-seven natives armed, as stated, had col- 
lected together and assumed very threatening atti- 
tude. Chiefs brothers identified a great many of 
the men, and depositions were taken and warrants 
for arrest issued by magistrate. On the next day 
body of fourteen of the Natal European Police Force 
were sent out to effect arrest of certain of the 
natives concerned at Byrnetown, and on arrival 
two of the natives were arrested and handcuffed. 
An armed party of natives thereafter approached 
police and demanded release of prisoners, and con- 
flict ensued between the police and the natives, 
with the result sub-inspector Hunt and a trooper 
were killed.” 

Trouble is for the present confined to locality 
where conflict with the police took place, ind* no 
« other members of tribe have joined with disaffected 
natives, who are avowed adherents of the Ethiopian 
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movement Policy of Government is to deal with 
this trouble promptly and effectually, as the spread- 
ing or not of the disturbance to other districts of 
Colony will depend on result of measures now 
taken. — McCallum. ^ 

Then follows the record of events : — 

The Governor to the Secretary of State. 

February 16. — Bush still being searched for dis- 
affected. Eeports from Ixopo and Highflats cause 
uneasiness. Field Force now at Eichmond, and 
will probably march through those districts to 
Port Shepstone. — McCallum. 


The Governor to the Secretary of State. 

Felruary 19. — MacKenzie started this morning 
from Eichmond with mounted troops and two guns 
to traverse line vid Josephine Bridge to Highflats 
thence to Ixopo and Bulwer. He has received in- 
structions to restore order and confidence in districts 
traversed. Other districts quiet. — McCallum. 


The Governor to the Secretary of State. 

Ff^mary 21. — Eebels making sortie from busli 
attacked TJmveli's men, five of whom reported to 



be wbmided. Eebels drivea back with loss of 
three killed and eight captured, including Majongo, 
the leader. Police force and Natal Royal Regi- 
ment have surrounded bush, — McOallum, 

The next two messages evidently cross 
each other on the way : — 


No. 15. 


The Seceetaey of State to the Govebnoe. 

{Anmered hy No, 1 7.] 

F^ruary 23. — Question asked in Parliament 
as to whether two natives were recently court- 
martialled and shot in Natal, and, if so, what was 
the offence charged. Please telegraph facts. — 


The Goveenoe to the Seceetaey of State. 

February 23. — Ministers have decided to mobil- 
ise second field force to support civil authorities 
in eastern districts where tribes are taking up 
threatening attitude. It consists of Umvotf’^ 
Mounted Rifles, Natal Mounted Rifles, one battery 
and two companies of Durban light Infantry. In 
the event of outbreak column will be assisted % 
S!000 Zulus under European command ani fey 
force of Christian natives. No further news &f 
MacKenzie's forces. — McOallum. 

p 
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The answer to No. 15 brings nd to 
Mangena’s point of inquiry, if the 

poll-tax was not t® be enforced till May 31, 
were arrests made on February 9 ? ” ^ut the 
despatch from the Governor shows that the 
offence was that the natives were armed. 

No. 17. 

The Govbenoe to the Seceetabt of State. 

February 24. — Your telegram, 23rd February. 
Ministers desire me to send you following reply : — 

Begins : Question asked in Parliament should be 
answered in the affirmative. The two natives 
in question were tried by court-martial for 
assisting and taking part in the murder of 
an inspector and trooper of the Natal Euro- 
pean Police Force whilst executing warrants 
of arrest against certain natives for being 
armed in breach of the law. Ends. 

McOallum. 


The Govsrnob to the SiOEpfST of State. 

February 27. — Sif mo*© -h^ongii^ to 
rebel band captured. ,OiiJy a# now at 

large. Situation in Ixope dhitiriW clearer. Chief 
ii&plioated has surrendered twlve men wanted 1^ 
SovShunent and has promised otbeEp* Exportation 
of horses out of the Colony has been prohibited. 
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I jDoompany their Bo 7 al''&|hneBses to Durban 
and retia 9 t ,here iiQme<lateIy alter their embarka' 
tion. — M cCallum. 


The Govbhnoe to the Sbceetaet op State. 

March 1. — Little change in situation. Chief, 
name of Bambata, at Greytown defiant. He is 
to be arrested by a military force. — McCallum. 


The Goveenob to the Seceetaby op State. 

March 2. — Chief implicated, Miskofeh by name, 
has surrendered fifteen more men. From evidence 
given one section of his tribe to be fined in cattle 
for illegally assembling in arms. Gobizembe at 
Mapumulo surrendered twenty offenders out of 300. 
Leuchars anticipates having to arrest remainder by 
military force. Ho further news from Greytown. 
Alarm rumours are diminishing. — McCaUiUM. 

Then we go a . little in the history 
of Natal apd ^ letter which a^plains 
affairs at*^^"]^^, as well as a letter 
from the Btin^ ;-|4ii^ter, who evidetffljr 
realised that pa payment of the pcdl-taEf’ 
could be lenforced till May 31. 
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The Govbenor to the Sborktabt of State. 

King’s House, Durban, Natal, 
February 9, 1906. 

My Lord, — In continuation of my despatch of 
the 5 th January, I have the honour to report, 
for your information, that the unrest which has 
existed for some little time past amongst the 
natives appeared to be gradually coming to an 
end. 

2. Since I wrote my despatch in question, 
rumoiirs have continued to be current that Dinu- 
zulu is really at the bottom of the agitation, and 
I received a communication from the High Com- 
missioner forwarding a report of alleged intrigues 
between that chief and the Swazis. From all I 
can gather, however, I believe there is no truth 
whatever in the allegations which have been made. 
Dinuzulu has set the example of paying up the 
poll-tax on behalf of himself and his own personal 
.chiefs before he is actually obliged to do so. 

8. , Mr Saunders, the Commissioner for Native 
Affairs in Zululand, is certain that the many 
rumoiprs ^re rumours only. During the years I 
have t)een ^administering this Government he has 
invariably furnished correct information^. mid I 
see no reason to doubt that his opinion is again 
correat. 

4. I encliwp a, copy of a private Jetter which I 
reibehtf|p riseivcSd from the Prime Minister, and 
alsaiof a feport’liy Mr Winter, the Minister for 
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NativiB Affairs, I also recently saw Mr Winter, 
and he was of opinion that whereas some six weeks 
ago it would have required very little to fan the 
unrest then existing into a flame, the excitement 
had practically subsided, although there are a few 
chiefs whom he has yet to see and explain the 
bearing of the Poll-Tax Act. 

5. To give you an example of how rumours are 
wilfully manufactured, I enclose a copy of a report 
by the magistrate at Weenen dealing with the case 
of three natives who have been tried before him 
for contravening section 263 of the schedule to 
Law 19, 1891. These natives have been very 
properly punished for their mischievous and sedi- 
tious behaviour. 

6. I have this morning received a telegram from 
the Prime Minister informing me that an armed 
party of natives have attacked a body of fourteen 
European police at Byrnetown, and that a sub- 
inspector and a trooper are believed to have been 
killed. Other disaffected natives are said to be 
joining, and it has been considered essential, ther% 
fore, to mobilise one wing of the Natal Cafhjii^rs 
for active service and one battery of artillery ; also 
to authorise the commandant to issue requisitions 
under section 2 of Act No. 30 of 1906. 

74 t have informed the Prime Minister that if 
the outbreak spreads, I am prepared to put the 
districts concerned un(|er martial law, and that 
I will return: at once to Maj^itsburg so as to 
be in close touch wit^ him. — l^Mvi^ 

UihiT MvGjdmm 
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Peime Minister to Governor. 

YlOTOBIiL^CLXJB, MABITZBUBa, 
January 80 , 1906 . 

Deah Sir Henry, — I got ypur letter thk; mora- 
ing with enclosure from the High Commissioner. 
I will return the latter to-morrow, as it is now 
in the office. 

I told Winter that you wanted to be kept fully 
informed as to native matters, and he will stod 
you a full report to-morrow. 

It would be useless to forward you many of the 
communications received about native unrest, as 
they are founded on nothing better than vague 
rumours. 

Saunders scouts the idea of Dinuzulu sending 
messengers about the country, and it is remark- 
able that though we have heard plenty about 
Dinuzulu’s messengers, none have yet been caught 
or traced to him. I think his name has been used 
by natives anxious to stir up mischief among the 
Natal natives. I do not credit the report that he 
is intriguii|g with the Swazis. 

I think there is a good deal of wild talk going 
on among tfie young natives, and the chiefs in some 
ii^|i|inces are not doing so much as they might to 
Bristol'- to it. 

We are hmdioapped in the collection of the poll- 
tax, by iSaict that though it is due we cannot 
take ^l^^^roceedings for non-payment till after 

. 31t ,Ma5r: ' /. 

1 do apt think we need fear any serious troilMe, 



but, of courso, there is always the ri^k that some 
demonstration like that at Ms^imulo might lead 
to something worse and set &© to the grma. 

The Mapumulo chief is to be here to-morrow 
to explain the attitude of his men towards the 
magistfate. — Yours sincerely, 

Charles J. Smtthb. 


Minister for Kative Affairs to Govbjrnob, 

Seokbtabt fob Native Affaibs Dsfabtubnt, 

PlETERMABITZBUBO, NaTAL, 

January 30 , 1906 . 

Your Excellency, — On my return to office this 
morning, the Prime Minister mentioned to me 
having received a letter from Your Excellency, 
in which you stated that you had not received 
any information from the N'ative Department for 
some time, and that you wished to be informed 
what was going on. 

I understand from the Under - Secretary for 
Native Affairs that two batches of papers on 
the subject of the poll-tax had already been sub- 
mitted to Your Excellency, and I rq^et that it 
has been necessary for Your Excelltocy to have 
to call attention to the absence of, a repor|r - . 

I am sending ybu papers, G.H. I/lt|)6, a 
minute which explains the reason why^no p%ers,« 
have reached Your Ex<^llency. -;* 

M Your Excellency is aware, I ha»i^, ^tol. 
the Weenen, Umsinga, Kransakop,^'lilpumi%,^i^ 
Ixopo divisions in the Natal province, witi the 
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object of interviewing the native chiefs in these 
divisions, sonote of whom had been reported as 
being disaffected in connection with the poll-tax. 

The attitude assumed by some of the tribes was 
that of defiance of the law; others pleaded in- 
ability of their young men to find the hioney; 
others, again, urged the burden of hut-tax, dog 
licences, and high rents for the occupation of 
private lands and mission reserves. The position 
being, therefore, somewhat strained, I resolved to 
visit the districts in which the position seemed 
most strained. 

Mr Samuelson, the TJnder-Secretary for Native 
Affairs, accompanied me throughout my tour in 
the Natal province. 

I am pleased to report that, with one exception, 
namely, that of the chief, Gobizembe (who has 
been directed to appear at this office on the 
1st February to explain the conduct of his tribe 
on the occasion of the magistrate's visit to their 
centre), the meetings held by me with the native 
chiefs in the various divisions named were of a 
most satisfactory nature. 

In some divisions the tril)es have not yet been 
called up to the centres appointed for the collection 
of the tax, so that it cannot be ascertained at 
present what attitude will be adopted. 

I anticipate that the bad example which has 
already been set by some of the chiefs will be 
followed by others. It is my intention to deal 
with these c#ses in a firm manner as they arise. 

This monnng I had before me two chiefs and 9 , 
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headman from the Lower Umzimkulu division, who 
had been summoned by my directions to appear at 
this office to eicplain the failure of the people under 
their charge to pay the tax at the time and place 
appointed by the magistrate of the division. 

Theif actual words to the magistrate were that 
they could not pay the tax demanded as the new 
law was too hard for them. This could be inter- 
preted to mean either inability or refusal. 

One of the chiefs, Jemusi, who presides over a 
small tribe, explained to me that he was about to 
call his people together to speak to them when he 
was summoned to attend at this office. He men- 
tioned the fact that he had taken £1 out of his 
pocket and given it to his son with which to pay 
the poll-tax as an example to his people. 

I warned these men against any resistance or 
opposition to the poll-tax, either on their own part 
or on the part of their people, or any failure to 
comply with the laws of the Government. 

I told them I would give them fourteen days in 
which to go back to their tribes and have their 
young men liable to the poll-tax warned about 
their duty in connection with that tax, and to 
see that those young men paid their poll-tax as 
required by the law, and I told them that at the 
end of fourteen days 1 would expect a report froin 
the magistrate of the division informing me of what 
they had individually done in connection with the 
payment of the poll-tax. 

Last evening I returned from the ZululaniJ 
province, having visited Eshowe; Melmoth, Mahla- 
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Nongoma, and Hlabisa divisions. I fdund 
fliat the law was being cheerfully complied with 
in those divisions. I did not visit the Ingwavuma, 
Nkandhla, Nqutu, and Ubombo divisions, nor have 
I been advised as to the position there. 

Disaffection appears to have existed ^n the 
Umlalazi and Lower TJmfolozi divisions, through 
which the line of railway from Natal passes, and 
also in the Nkandhla division, which lies on the 
Natal border. 

I was accompanied during my visit to the 
districts named by the Commissioner for Native 
Affairs for the Province of Zululand, and on the 
conclusion of my tour I requested him to person- 
ally visit the districts in which there seemed to 
be a disinclination to comply with the law, and 
to call the chiefs together and to speak to them 
on the subject. 

The result of his action, in so far as the Um- 
lalazi and Lower Umfolozi districts are concerned, 
appears in the telegrams which I have received 
this day, and which will be submitted to Your 
Excellency with other reports. 

A possible explanation of the disajffection in 
these districts may be that the natives residing 
therein come into contact with the natives in 
the Natal province to a greater extent than those 
residing in the remoter districts of Zululand, and 
no doubt the tribes in the Nkandhla division are 
to some extent influenced by the tribes on this 
^ile of the Tugela. 

Several magistrates in Zululand have recehr^ 
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up t6, the time between £300 and £400 

in poll-tax from the natives. 

I may say that during the whole time that 
I was in Zululand, the natives were most raapeot- 
ful, and in every case an ox was presented by 
the chiefs in honour of my visit. 

I am sorry I was unable to see Dinuzulu, who 
was absent from his kraal in connection with 
the marriage of his sister to the chief Maboko, in 
the Ngotshe division. He had arranged to return 
in time to meet me, but was detained by bad 
weather. He was, however, represented by one 
of his head indunas, a most intelligent man, who 
expressed his regret at Dinuzulu's absence. I told 
him to inform Dinuzulu that I also regretted being 
unable to meet him. 

The magistrates in the Zululand province have 
done their work most manfully, and I think the 
manner in which the majority of the natives have 
responded to the call for the tax is, in a great 
measure, due to their exertions. 

There can be little doubt that the disafifection 
in the districts which I have named is due to 
the contaminating influence of town natives. 

On Sunday next it is my intention to proceed 
to the Lower Umzimkulu division in company with 
Mr SamuelsoB. 

In this division, in addition to the chiefs already 
named, certain other chiefs have stated that the 
member^ of their tribes cannot pay the tax. It 
is my intention to deal with these men in a sin&r 
manner to those already referred to. 
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The magistrate at Stanger is anidbus that I 
should meet the chiefs in his division, and I intend 
to proceed to that place as soon as I have time 
to do so. 

I very much regret that I am unable^ to see 
Your Excellency personally in this matter, as I 
could then explain matters in a very much more 
satisfactory way than it is possible to do in 
writing. — I have, &c., H. D. Winter, 

Minister for Naiive Affairs, 

His Excellency 

Sib Hbnry MoCallum, G.C.M.G., &c. 


Eeport on the Case of Eex vs, Makabakaba, Eex 
vs, Mdopa, and Eex vs. Frank Sikosaiia, 
charged under Section 263^ of the Schedule 
to Law 19, 1891. 

Under Secretary, Native Affairs, — On assum- 
ing duty in this division on the 11th November 
last, I found there was considerable unrest amongst 
the natives which, in the interest of the division, 
if not of the Colony, it was necessary to get to 
the bottom of. Objection to the poll-tax was the 
ostensible cause of dissatisfaction ; but the tangible 
result was noticeable in the demeanour of the 
natives, and by the carrying into effect of certain 

1 Colonial Office AToie.— The foUowing 1 b the section referr^ 
to j “ 203. Whoever shall spreeid any false report of a nature cal- 
culated to cause disquiet or anxiety, or affecting the Governioent 
and lie acts, ahall be deemed guilty of an offence.*’ 
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all^d orders of Pinuzulu that all pigs bad to 
be destroyed, 

There was much diflSoulty in tracing these 
rumours to a definite source, and recourse was 
had to secret detectives; but it is satisfactory 
to leptvt that, so far as I know, the only natives 
who were responsible in this division fm* the 
dissemination of these alleged orders are the three 
men who have now been convicted and punished. 

The native Makabakaba is a resident of New 
Hanover division, and went to Johannesburg 
directly after the late war. He came down about 
five months ago, and visited a connection by 
marriage in Newcastle division, living under the 
chief Mkankanyeki. He appears to have stayed 
there for two or three months, and then left in 
company with one Mdopa. If his own statement 
to one of the witnesses is correct, these two men, 
with two others, were received by the chiefs in 
Newcastle, Dundee, and Klip Eiver divisions under 
the rdle of messengers from Pinuzulu, and separated 
at the chief Bande’s, two of them going into 
Umsinga division, and Makabakaba and Mdopa 
traversing this division. Both in the Impafana 
location and on private lands they visited the 
kraals along their route and obtained a credible 
hearing. They led the natives to believe that 
war would shortly be declared by Pinuzulu, and 
those who failed to carry out his instructions as 
to the killing of pigs and destruction of utensils of 
European manufacture, and a reversion in general 
to their priihitive mode of living, would be swept 
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amy by him. Beference auUle to a 

woman who had risen from tSe dead 
and was in communication witti Dinuzuln. They 
alleged that 500 emissaries of Dinuzuln were 
canvassing South Africa. 

It may be mentioned that Makabakaba is said 
to be an old cattle thief, and the present jailer 
here, who was at one time at New Hanover, 
recognised him as having been twice in jail there. 

The third man, Frank Sikosana, is ^-educated 
native, and was brought up at the Emmaus mission- 
station in Bergville division. He has, however, 
been driven out of the church for offences against 
morality. He opened a store on the Stendal 
mission -station in this division in July last, but 
carried on business for a few months only, and 
was then ordered off by the missionary in charge 
for immoral conduct. He passed himself off as 
a native of Basutoland, and alleged that he and 
nine others had been despatched by the Paramoimt 
Chief of that territory to Dinuzulu, from whom 
they now bore instructions which were similar ih 
effect to those circulated by the other two men. 
The investigation of this case engaged me for 
more than six weeks after Sikosana’s arrest, as 
there was a determined attempt to shield him. 
This was, I think, chiefly due to fear of punishment 
in having given audience to this man, and in 
having . carried out the instructions as to pig- 
killing, & 0 . I have been unable to find that any 
of these three men were at any time, dinectly or 
indirectly, in communication with Dinuzuln. Am- 
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Sipposm^ tbat be bad cogmsanoe of these mattei^; 
Makabal^a's Terndmioe ior some mottths in Mkan- 
kanyeki’s tribe may pc^sibly account for the part 
played by him and Mdopa; as, so far as my 
recoUedlion of Newcastle serves me, MkankanyeM 
and Dinuzulu were on amicable terms, and ex- 
changed courtesies on more than one occasion. 

As regards Frank Sikosana, I am inclined to 
the opin||i||^t^ he, having heard of or seen these 
supposed messengers, took upon himself a similar 
rdle* 

The hearing of these cases was followed with 
interest by the chiefs and headmen of their repre- 
sentatives in this division with, I think, excellent 
results. It has been clearly shown that the thiee 
accused are impostors who have deceived the 
natives into believing that they came direct from 
Dinuzulu; and, as two of the chiefs remarked to 
me, the people now feel ashamed of the ready 
credence they gave to these men, and their com- 
pliance with the pig-killing and other instructions. 

It is unnecessary for me to lay further stress 
on the evil the three accused have wrought, — an 
evil now, I trust, effectually checked. The threat 
of Dinuzulu’s vengeance if his alleged orders were 
disregarded doubtless led many natives to destroy 
their pigs without entertaining disloyal intentions 
towards the Government. The rumours of uniest 
were only traced to the accused as the originators 
some fene after they had left the division, and 
there had therefore been ample time for fer- 
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iB^tation b^ore action could be taken to check 

th^. 

I sentenced each of the accused to six months* 
imprisonment with hard labour, and ordered them 
to receive a whipping of fifteen lashes each. 

I now ask that steps be taken to ha^e them 
permanently removed from their respective divisions. 
The gravity of their offence, in my opinion, merits 
banishment from the colony if this be possible. 

C. G. Jackson, 

Magnt/raie^ Weenam, Division, 

Pehrua/ry 1, 1906. 

The next official despatch carries ns much 
farther in all that succeeded the “ unexplained 
unrest” of the natives, and we see the effect 
of martial law. 

The Governor to the Secretary of State. 

Govbenmbnt House, Pietbemabit«B0»o, 
Natal, February 16, 1906. 

My Lord, — In continuation of my despatch of 
the 9 th instant, paragraph V, I have the honour 
to inform you that in reply I received a message 
from the Prime Minister to the effect that he 
considered it necessary that martial law should 
be immediately proclaimed throughout the Colony, 
looking at the threatening attitude of natives in 
districts other than that in which the outbreak 
had actually occtured. 1 therefore returned to 
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Marifesburg at an honr*s notice in <»der to si^ 
the proclaonation before the trdops aotnaUy starl^ 
for the scene of disaffection. 

2. Looking at the alarming reports which con- 
tinued to come in from magistrates and others, 
MinisteSrs considered it advisable to mobilise a 
stronger force than had been originally intended, 
and, in consequence, the whole of the Natal Car- 
bineers, two sections of the Natal Field Artillery, 
a company of the Natal Eoyal Eegiment, and half 
the Border Mounted Eifles received the necessary 
orders, the whole force being put under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant -Colonel Duncan McKenzie, 
C.B., C.M.G., V.D., of the Natal Carbineers. The 
men fell in with despatch, but a move could not 
be made for some hours in consequence of certain 
equipment not being ready. 

3. On Saturday the 10 th instant I received a 
wire from the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
South Africa, stating that he held in readiness a 
battalion at Pretoria, and the Standerton Mobile 
Column. This telegram I at once laid before 
Ministers. Conceiving that any movement of Im- 
perial troops to Natal would have to receive the 
sanction of the Secretary of State for War, I sent 
you my telegram. No. 12, of the 10th instant, as 
follows : — 

“General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, South 
Africa, telegraphs that he is holding Imperial 
troops in readiness to assist in case of neces- 
sity. Ministers consider that moral effect 
upon native community, which would be pro- 
Q 
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duced at the present time at the; arrival of 
Imperial troops, would be incalculable, as it 
has been freely expressed by natives that the 
assistance of his Majesty's Government would 
never again be rendered to this Colony. We 
do not anticipate that the ImperiaS troops 
would be required for active service, but 
would be obliged if a battalion could be 
spared to come to Maritzburg, least possible 
delay." 

4. In reply you informed me that the Secretary 
of State for War and yourself considered that the 
whole matter should be left at the discretion of the 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, South Africa, 
who, before the arrival of your telegram, had in- 
formed me that he had put a battalion of the 
Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders in orders to 
proceed to Maritzburg forthwith. The battalion 
arrived on the evening of the 13 th instant, and 
their presence in the town has had a very reassur- 
ing effect. 

5. Unfounded and alarming rumours were so rife 
that Ministers considered it advisable, in the cause 
of public peace and good order, to establish a censor- 
ship over all telegrams. On the 12 th instant you 
informed me that you thought that this step m^t 
give rise to international suspicion and alarm, and 
asked me to use my influence with Ministers to 
have the censorship abolished immediately. In 
consequence I had a long discussion with them, 
and ultimately persuaded them to conform to your 
wishes, though I must say they did so reluctantly. 
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ohtbr^ should ujt be exa^erated, — and th^ 
was being don^ hot only in local but in over-sea 
tel^rams. 

6. I should here mention that it Was decided, 
for the* same reason, that the force in the field 
should not be accompanied by any newspaper 
correspondents, but, at the same time, that the 
Government should give the newspapers every in- 
formation as it came to hand. They decided, how- 
ever, not to establish press censorship, but to leave 
it to the honour of the different local newspapers 
not to insert any news or reports of an alarming 
character, unless they were verified officially. 

7. Prior to the outbreak, I had been informed 
by Admiral Durnford that H.M.S. Terpsichore would 
arrive at Durban on the 2l8t instant in connec- 
tion with the visit of their Eoyal Highnesses, the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught. Under advice of 
Ministers I wired him asking if he would kindly 
expedite her movements, as the presence of a ship- 
of-war at Durban would be very desirable whilst 
the local excitement lasted. The Admiral re- 
sponded to my request, and the Terpsichore arrived 
on the 14 th instant. 

8. Scares continued to be prevalent, and demands 
for military assistance were received from all por- 
tions of the Colony. I am glad to say, however, 
that it has b^en found to be unnecessary to meet 
with the requests, although the Minister for Native 
Affairs, Mr Winter, who has behaved with con- 
spicuous calmness and courage throughout, has been 
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obliged to go to districts where natives wnte arming 
and assembling, in order to restore good order and 
confidence. This was particularly the case in the 
district of Mid-Illovo, where certain native chiefs 
refused to report themselves when ordered to do 
so on Tuesday the 13 th instant. ^ 

9. The disaffected of Umveli’s tribe have re- 
treated to the dense bush which extends towards 
the Umgomanzi. The chief himself was sent for 
to come to Maritzburg, and after some discussion 
he agreed to drive them out of the bush with 600 
of his men. I was yesterday informed that he had 
only succeeded in getting together 200 of the older 
men, the young men refusing to turn out, but this 
morning a more favourable report has been received. 

10. Arrangements have also been made to 
mobilise, if necessary, 1000 of the Christian 
Native Scouts. 

11. On the 14th instant you requested me to 
send a full report on the origin and progress of this 
outbreak, to be used, if required, at the opening of 
Parliament. This I did yesterday morning, and the 
report furnished, I trust, sufficient information for 
the purposes for which you required it. 

12. I may mention that Ministers are fully alive 
to the importance of dealing with this outbreak in 
the firmest and most vigorous manner, as they feel 
that unless you do so, and unless an example is 
made of those who have broken out in rebellion, 
the movement will be sure to spread, with the in- 
evitable accompaniments of bloodshed and outrage. 

13. I enclose copies of last telegrams received 
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from lieutenaal-Coloi^iBl MoKenzie, showing what 
he has done. The force is now at Eichmond, 
awaiting the results of Umveli's movements in 
the bush, and any development which the Govern- 
ment may decide upon in the direction of pacifying 
distriotiy where natives have assembled in arms in 
a threatening manner. The movements of these 
natives have caused alarm, and obliged the farmers 
in some cases to go into laager in consequence of 
their attitude. 

14. I believe that the vigorous policy which 
Ministers are pursuing will have the desired effect, 
and that it will be for the good not only of Natal 
but of South Africa in general, seeing that un- 
explained unrest has for some time been prevalent 
amongst all Kafir tribes from Barotseland to Cape 
Colony. — I have, &c., Henry McCallum. 


Colonel McKenzie, Eichmond, to Prime Minister, 
Maritzburg. 

February 15, 1906. — Have arrived here, all ap- 
parently quiet. 

Tried two prisoners by court-martial for taking 
part in fight against police. Names are Uzondwein 
and Njwezi. 

The evidence is very clear against both these 
men, and the Court found them guilty. 

I confirmed the sentence, and had the two 
prisoners shot this afternoon in the presence of 
Mveli’s men. 
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X have put the responsibility of tnwiQg jnd ar- 
resting the other men uHbo are .«till at large upon 
Mveli, and 1 trust that in a few days they will 
succeed in capturing them. 


Officer Commakding, McKenzie’s Field Force, 

Elandskop, to Prime Minister, Maritzburg. 

February 15, 1906. — This morning I have de- 
stroyed the kraals and crops of those implicated in 
the late disturbance. All quiet. 

After quoting the following letter, which 
refers to the Ethiopian movement, it will be 
well to go into the history of that movement, 
and to notice one popular mistake concern- 
ing it. 

The Governor to the Secretary or State. 

Government House, Pibtbrmaeiteburo, 
Natal, Fehrwjt/ry 16 , 1906 . 

My Lord, — have this week received information 
from an authoritative source which has somewhat 
disturbed my mind. It is to the effect that the 
present native outbreak has been premature; that 
the unfathomable unrest which has been observed 
amongst the natives of South Africa during the last 
two years was intended to culminate in simnl* 
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whic^ has for ita cry *^ Afr^ for the Blacks,” is 
the zoamspring of the^ioovemeiiLt; that the rec^t 
killing (d pigs and white fowls was the outcome 
of instructions from Zululand to test whether the 
Natal *tribes are to be depended on to obey further 
orders, and that these orders would be the simul- 
taneous killing of everything else white, meaning 
the European population. Such orders were not 
to be issued until the mealies had been gathered 
in, and the present outbreak has been distinctly 
premature and upset calculations. 

2. In connection with the movement, it was 
pointed out to me that large numbers of Natal 
Kafirs have been leaving their employment at 
Johannesburg; that the Basutos are also disposing 
of their pigs and fowls, and exchanging sheep for 
goats; that this outbreak was prognosticated in 
Rhodesia some weeks ago, and that all the in- 
formation received points to Dinuzulu and his 
supporters as leading spirits. 

3. I laid the whole matter before Ministers, and 
they are inclined to consider the information ex- 
aggerated, especially about Dinuzulu, which differs 
so essentially from that given to us by the Com- 
missioner for Native Affairs in Zululand. 

4. At the same time the Minister for Native 
Affairs considers the whole native situation to be 
far from satisfactory, and that there is much in 
the air which he cannot understand. 

6, It affords an additional reason, however, for 
the determination of Ministers to stamp out the 
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present outbreak and sedition in a firm and vigorous 
manner, as otherwise a conflagration may arise 
which will not be confined to Natal. 

6. It is most satisfactory that Ministers are 
keeping so collected, and not losing their heads for 
a moment. It is possible that this information is 
quite at fault, but, remembering how similar stories 
were current on the eve of the Matabele rebellion 
and were not believed in, I have considered it my 
duty to transmit it to you for whatever it is 
worth. — I have, &c., Henry McOallum 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE ETHIOPIANS. 

Now what is the Ethiopian movement to 
which reference is frequently made in the 
newspapers ? And are the Ethiopians really 
responsible for the present unrest? 

The first public notice is to be found 
about ten years ago in the ‘ Voice of 
Missions/ published in America, and Dwane, 
who is here mentioned, belongs to Khama’s 
tribe, and was brought up as a Wesleyan 
at Healdtown, near Fort Beaufort. But in 
1896 he left the Wesleyans, went to America, 
and threw in his lot with the American Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The article says : — 

No more inviting field can be found anywhere 
on earth for some of our scholarly divines who 
may possess the spirit of missions than the Ethi- 
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opian Church, and vast multitudes of inteHigeut, ' 
well-to-do, and indeed wealthy peo^^le, would gladly 
become attendants and members, for no coloured 
minister till a year or so ago was found in Cape 
Town, All the ordained ministers were white. 

r* 

It must be remembered that the writer of 
the above was an American, and that he was 
not a Churchman, or he could not so en- 
tirely have ignored the native ministry of 
Africa, or been ignorant that as long ago 
as 1864 S. A. Crowther was consecrated a 
bishop there. But we quote his words fully, 
as they show a feeling very prevalent in the 
country, and, in spite of exaggeration, give 
some idea of the causes for the Ethiopian 
principle that a native church ought only 
to have its native ministry. He goes on : — 

True, coloured people are members of different 
churches, in common with our brothers and sisters 
in white; they, however, have begun to discover 
that churches of their own race, with the required 
learning and ability, would be of far more benefit 
in a progressive measure than worshipping among 
the whites all the time, where they are corniced 
to occupy a subordinate status. . . . We found 
^ two A. M. £. Churohes at Johannesburg, and snob 
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miB te mtiltituiJfe wiio4»me to hear us preach, we 
had to leaye^ lh® church and hold service in the 
public street to acconhnodate the people* . . • We 
spent the next two days in receiving delegations 
and shakily the hands of thousands. From 
Johannesburg we went to Pretoria, where Elder 
Dwane had ordered the conference to meet. When 
we arrived at the dep&t the scene beggared de- 
scription. Thousands were there to meet and 
greet us, and give vent to their gratified emotions 
in a manner which made us feel exceedingly 
humble. . . . The conference remained in session 
a week, and was honoured with the presence of 
two kings and one chief. . • . While higher 
education is far more prevalent in this country 
than in South Africa, we believe the preponder- 
ance of common -sense is in their favour. They 
have large heads, massive brains, and the flash of 
intelligence in great numbers among them. And 
the result is made manifest in their business trans- 
actions: we predict that in a few years hence 
some of the greatest men of the race will be found 
in South Africa. 


After this visit from America, Dwane was 
appointed Vicar -Bishop in Africa. He went 
to tbe United States, where he readily roused 
S3nnpathy and collected funds; then he re- 
turned to his own country to carry out his 
idea of a Native Church fpir his own people. 
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It seemed to him that national customs aid 
traditions were in danger of being swept 
away, and the only safety lay in having 
nothing to do with the white man. 

At this point some Europeans regarded 
Dwane’s position as religious, and some saw 
in it the beginning of a national movement 
which might endanger the peace of the 
country if it were not properly controlled; 
and while some were indifferent, and others 
merely talked, the Church (so often wrongly 
blamed in native questions by those who do 
not study Blue-Books) did something. 

Dwane^s headquarters were near Queens- 
town, and the rector of Queenstown, the 
Eev. Julius Gordon, made friends with him, 
and learnt his point of view. 

This was in 1899, when Dwane became 
uneasy about his ecclesiastical position, and 
finally realised that he was not a bishop 
at all, but only a layman out of communidi 
with the Church. He sought instruction, and 
asked that the Church of the Province of 
South Africa should receive hitu and his 
followers, and should pve them some kind 
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ot corporate entity within its fold. They 
desired to have thejr own synods and legis- 
lative powers under the Church’s protec- 
tion and regulations, thus claiming what has 
alwaj% been recognised — national develop- 
ments within catholic limits. Conferences 
followed, and on August 25, 1900, the Epis- 
copal Synod adopted a scheme for forming 
the Ethiopians into an order — ‘‘The Order 
of Ethiopia” — within the Church, to be in 
each diocese under the direct control of the 
bishop. 

The Ethiopian movement is a remarkable 
one, and has gained a great hold upon the 
natives of South Africa. The members be- 
lieve that they are descendants of the Ethi- 
opians, and that they have gradually worked 
their way through the continent to the south. 
They hold that many unfulfilled prophecies in 
the Old Testament refer to them and their 
final reception as a people into the Church 
of Christ, quoting, “The Morian’s Land [i.c., 
Ethiopia] shall soon stretch out her hands 
unto God” (Ps. Ixviii. 31). The movement 
was regarded as representing the principle 
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of revolt against the tendency to d^a^aliloh- 
alis fl native converts, and as an attelaq^fey 
natives to manage and educate the natives 
themselves. 

On Sunday, August 26, after an'a^ree- 
ment had been signed on each side, a service 
was held in Grahamstown Cathedral, at which 
Dwane, after making the baptismal vOTWt 
and a vow of renunciation of past 
was formally admitted by the Archbishop 
of Cape Town in the presence of the bish- 
ops and of his followers, and of a large 
congregation, into the fellowship of the 
Church. 

(It is well to state all this plainly, for since 
that time much confusion has arisen on the 
subject.) 

Dwane was then confirmed by the Arch- 
bishop on the presentation of the Bishop of 
Grahamstown, in whose diocese he was living, 
and, after making a promise of canofiical 
obedience and of conformity to the constitu- 
tion and regulations of the province apd 
llie several dioceses in which he should woXk, 
*was admitted P®)vincial>^qf the new^rder of 
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EtiMpa. On the laUonmg morning Dwane 
re«a|r«i his first c^nununion, and later was 
lieen8|d as reader by the Eishop of Grahams- 
t6wi% by whom he was ordained deacon in 
Deeid^ 1900. 

The meml^ of the Ethiopian community 
were not received en masse, but individually, 
as each gave proof of real conviction and 
xppB^ension of truth. 

It was a remarkable thing that so large a 
body of natives, with their leaders, should 
haye borne patiently twelve months of wait- 
ing, ’and that Dwane and his eldars should 
have been content, after a ministry of many 
years, to be put back into the position of 
laymen. 

Dwane is still a deacon; his position has 
been that of Provincial of the Order of 
Ethiopia, to which post he was appointed for 
five years by the Archbishop of Cape Town 
in August 1900. He has s^o held a general 
licence to minister to the Order of Ethiopia 
in the Diocese of Grahamstown, with permis- 
sion&lfomt Jthe Bishop of for 

diocese -Irhen,. mqu^?ed- 
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Dwane’s work is the gMieral supervisipa of 
the Order, under the bishops, who communi- 
cate with him through the senior chaplain for 
the Ethiopian missions. When at home he 
lives at Zalage, a roadside inn and store about 
fifty mUes from Grahamstown afid twenty-five 
miles from King William’s Town, on the post- 
cart road between those places. 

Now, after Dwane and certain of his 
followers were received into the Church, they 
were placed under instruction, which was 
given by English clergy ; and Father Puller 
of Cowley, and Canon Cameron, now at Kyde, 
were among the first in charge of the mission. 
All connection with the American movement 
was now severed, and Dwane and his people 
became not only loyal sons of the Church, 
but loyal citizens of the English Govern- 
ment ; and at this day an English clergyman, 
Rev. A. C. Grant, is chaplain to the Order of 
Ethiopia. But confusion has arisen ;in thie 
minds of some who find it difficu]^ to dis- 
tinguish between jfehe Ethiopian movespenfc 
|0iich is largely political) an^ 

Order (which ’^, j»Ug;iQup), an| iTeii $o 
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qiK^y tli^ Mlom^ from Dwaii.6 to the 

ArcHbishop of Cape Town : — 


My MAE Lokd Aechbishop, — I am grieved and 
pained* to find that attempts are being renewed 
agfliiin here andrin England to classify the Order 
of Ethiopia with those who are said to be disloyal 
to the English Government in this land. In Natal, 
where these falsehoods are, I believe, being mainly 
manufactured, the Order of Ethiopia has not a 
single member. There is no Order of Ethiopia in 
NataL This fact alone is enough to show those 
who care for truth how guarded they ought to be 
in receiving statements that are being made about 
the Order of Ethiopia. 

My Lord Archbishop, I have no hope of con- 
vincing men who want no conviction in this matter, 
but I solemnly declare as the Provincial of this 
Order that a more loyal people to the English 
Government cannot be found anywhere on the 
face of this earth. — Your humble son in Christ, 

Jambs M. Dwanb. 


The disloyal Ethiopians are those who re- 
mained connected with the American negro 
Africans. Methodist and Episcopal Church,” 
and dM, not fi(^ Dwaiie, into the Church, 
or broken)^ ^onu the varili^ 

dissenliii^ denominationii tfohned small 
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ifidepeiiident bodies of their own niid^ tmoqs 
naines. 

But the title of Ethiopians had given rise 
a confusion not easily dispelled unless the 
subject be intelligently investigated, and 
Governor of Natal writes to the Secretai^ of 
State in the following terms ; — ^ 

Government House, Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal, June 14 , 1906 . 

My Lord, — I have the honour to inform you 
that, having observed from the English press that 
attempts are being made by a certain small section 
of the public to cast discredit on the Natal Govern- 
ment for having removed from locations certain so- 
called native churches, it is my duty to lay bold’e 
your Lordship the facts of the case, so that «uiy idea 
that this Government has acted either uiyually or 
indiscreetly may be at once dispelled, 

2. I would premise by observing that it is greatly 
to be regretted that those who are interested in 
such a subject do not make proper inquiries before 
committing themselves to statements which they 
will probably be the first to regret when they find 
that’thly have been based on insufficient and iaulty 
data. This regret will doubtless be intensified in 
vifew of their Itrfty ideas of humanity, lor they 
cannot but feel' that such hu 2 nal^>% 

^j(rtfcer wanting in the breasts 
^llow-Bubjects, and uigititified 
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^ XKiedliun oaJbulated to that 

liespeot and oonfidaoioe which should feign 
between the mother mwiUy and her responable 
daughters. 

13‘pon drawing the papers bearing upon the 
Siplieet^ I find . that Ministers have fcsrestalled me 
in ^ling with i|, and that they have already sent 
to &e Agent-General a Statement of facts in con* 
neOTon with the policy of the Natal Native Trust 
in regard to the unauthorised occupation of mission- 
houses by native evangelists so-called.” A copy 
of Iftiis document is enclosed, and I propose to 
supplement it with a few remarks. 

4. In the first place, I would point out that the 
Natal Native Trust is not opposed in the slightest 
to missionary effort, provided it is made under 
proper and efficient European controL It recc^- 
nises what good has accrued in the past from the 
efforts of earnest men from across the sea who 
exercised fatherly supervision over their flocks. 
In view, however, of the spread of Ethiopianism, 
the secession of native congregations from parent 
churches, the indifferent type of native who im 
too often been placed in or usurped ecolesiastieal 
authority^ the determination of seceding bodies to 
exercise ecctosiastical self-support and self-c^trct, 
and ^ dangerous political propaganda too often 
prea#e^ ly natives who have -received inadequate 
edueatiiill atid Imbibed harmful tpaehings in AmWett 
aiMt6leewjbg|i^g||fo Natal Native Trust wisely deter^ 
mined that heavy respomsdbiiity which attadMk 
to it dy^jnanded^ which m*e in its 
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charge ^ouldnot be made the arena for promoting 
aedition under the guise of encouraging native 
^|uipirations and for rebellion against the churches 
of which they should form members under efifeet- 
Hm control 

6. In connection with this subject I would call 
your Lordship’s attention to the following resoli^tion 
passed by the General Church Council which , sat 
in the Witwatersrand last month: “The Council 
considers that the movement known as Ethiopianism 
is fraught with grave peril both to the cause of 
Christ’s Kingdom and to the interest of the State. 
The Council is convinced that the time has not yet 
come when the supervision and control of white 
missionaries can safely be withdrawn from native 
work. While, therefore, it believes that every 
encouragement should be given for the develop- 
ment of mission churches in the way of self-hdp, 
it is of opinion that in every legitimate way the 
Ethiopian movement should be discouraged.’* 

6. I would also ask you to peruse the resolu- 
tions passed by the Native Affairs Commission in 
paragraph 321 of their report, which concludes by 
stating that, reviewing these resolutions, the Com- 
mission considers that "effort should be directed 
towards securing efficient constitutional control 
and organisation in order that the influences at 
work may be wisely directed, and any individual 
cases in which pastors abuse the trust reposed: in 
them may be amenable to authoritatiyie d^ipline* 
To this end the Commission would deprecate J&e 
leoognition of detached secessionary fragments ac- 
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Moiirledgihg bo offioioBt cekitz^ This 

is hut putting in other words what has been 
the policy of the Natal Native Trust for soiofr' 
years past, 

7, In the next place, I would point out that ^ 
missioB^houses which have been illegally erected on 
location lands and the unauthorised constructions of 
which have called for action by the Trust, have been 
improvised shanties, a few feet square, of the most 
primitive description, consisting of wattle-and-daub 
huts or of loose rough stones. Such shanties may 
possibly, as a matter of courtesy, be called mission- 
stations, as Ministers have done in their memor- 
andum, but to characterise them as churches is an 
entire misnomer. 

8, Neither have any of them been burnt by the 
Trust, as alleged at home. Ministers are quite 
correct in their paragraph No. 2 when they refer 
to such a statement as misleading and incorrect, 

9, They refer in that same paragraph to an un- 
authorised school in Xegwana's location, the rough 
framework of which was put up and abandoned 
by applicant when its construction was disallowed. 
The green wattle poles were then destroyed by fire, 
as the magistrate reported on the 22nd December 
that nobody would buy them, and that it was ndt 
worth the trouble and cost of bringing them to 
Estoourt, 

10* T*o show that this frsunework was never 
intended for a mission-station, I may mention that 
whmi forwarding Nkabini's application to reside 
IB Xegwana’s location, the tnagistrate minuted on 
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the l§th 003, “A^liewt & fiinog At 

Mandam hi’H k^aJ- *>l.nd wishes to staxt a BChool 
ipd haijid a square house for hiioself. He came 
Impendhite, and started building.” 

.« 11. As regards the Mssion-station referred to 
in Udinisters’ memorandum, paragraph 4*(1), I 
find that the South Africa General Mresion were 
treated with much consideration. Constant letters 
passed before the imposed condition of a resident 
white missionary was complied with. It was, of 
course, immaterial to the Trust how many native 
evangelists or preachers were employed at the 
station under him. Moreover, in the original 
resolution by the Trust on November 15, 1901, 
which was conveyed to the Kev. S. Walton on 
the 30th November, a further condition was laid 
down that the consent of the chief Mbayi; in 
whose district the station was to be situated, 
would have to be obtained. The chief would net 
agree, but on the recommendation of the Minister 
for Native Affairs, I approved on the 26 th Nov- 
ember 1902 of the mission being allowed to re- 
main in spite of this opposition. 

42. In June 1904 that official, having heard that 
a European missionary was no longer in charge of 
the station, ordered inquiry to be made, when it 
was found that the European missionary had been 
withdrawn the previous December, that the sod 
hut was (dosed, but that services were held tlwre 
on Sundays by Mdoda and other natives. Mcfodn, 
Who is an undesirable polygamist,' made a state- 
ment to the megistrate as follows; “!Hie Bevsirend 
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Sttteni wh© w in iuut-'filiiaxga atation, 

but now I ,ani actii^ for Eeverend 

SwinderB left last wint(»,, an4 tbeli is no white 
pfttBon in diarge now. coMate of 

mj^lf and two wivea” ^ ' 

13*,*The South Africa General Minion, having 
failed to carry out the conditions of tenure and 
abandoned the station, the Minister gave directions 
for the hut to be removed, which was done. The 
mission have quite recently (May 16 th) applied for 
permission to re-establish the mission on the old 
conditions, but the papers have not yet been con- 
sidered by the Native Trust. 

14. As regards paragraph 4 (2) of Ministers’ 
memorandum, this case came before the Admini- 
strator during my absence on leave in England, 
Dhlamini, an Ethiopian, built the hut on the 
location without permission, held services therein, 
defied the Government, and, though repeatedly 
warned, would not obey orders. The hut was 
therefore removed and Dhlamini fined by the 
magistrate under the provisions of the Native 
Code. The John Sibiya referred to in the para- 
graph is a recognised leader of the Ethiopian 
movement, and is a dangerous propagandist. 

16r As regards paragraph 4 (3), this case alsp 
came before Sir Henry Bale. I find from the 
papers that this mission-station was put up on 
the location, without any authority, by Ethiopians, 
who did not even ask for permission. Sonre sort 
of supervision was originally exercised by the 
Bev. 0, K. Hodges, of the T?fissleyan Church, and 
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afterwards by the Congregational, but t^ was 
quite superidal. The preacher, Mgazi, was a dis- 
reputable Ethiopian, who displayed rebellious and 
dangerous characteristics. The unauthorised hut 
was quite rightly removed in accordance with the 
desiared policy of the Trust. c> 

16. The cases mentioned in paragraph 4 (4) 
and 4 (6) were dealt with by me before I left 
for England on leave of absence. The two stations 
were about six miles apart, and both were con- 
structed of wattle -and -daub. That at Umqeku 
was run entirely by Ethiopians, who were under 
no ecclesiastical control whatever, and were tres- 
passers on the location. 

17. The other was nominally under the control 
of the Eev. S. Pixley. It was erected without any 
authority, and a native missionary put in charge. 
Mr Pixley was informed that if a resident male 
European missionary could be appointed, the neces- 
sary authority would be issued by the Trust, but 
otherwise it was to be removed. 

18. Mr Pixley, in a letter dated November 18, 
1903, said he was unable to comply with this con- 
dition, but added, ‘"If the order is intended to 
hinder or shut out the so-called Ethiopian move- 
Uftfeiit from the location and Colony, I heartily 
approve of it.” 

19. The events of the last few months and 
information received in connection therewith, show 
that the Native Trust has throughout exercised both 
prescience and wise discretion in their daterminatfOn 
not to allow the spread of objectionable and dan- 
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gerd^ ideas on the locations in tiie charge under 
the speaous guise of religion. At the same time, 
the Trust has every desire to assist the various 
churches in their missionary efforts, l)rovided 
members are satisfied that congregations are under 
thorough Etiropean control and supervision, and 
that any attempt by native evangelists to use 
ecdesiastioal authority for preaching and spreading 
Ethiopian views can be effectively and promptly 
dealt with. 

20. I may mention, in conclusion, that the 
Boman Catholic Church in the Colony carefully 
follows the policy of the Trust in insisting upon 
resident white missionaries at their mission-stations 
to guide and control those working under them, and 
that Bishop Delalle has infoimed me that he con- 
siders it would be both dangerous and impolitic to 
follow any other. — I have, &c., 

Henry McCallum. 

The context of this letter, besides the fact 
that none of Dwane’s followers are in Natal, 
e^ows at once that no reference is made to 
the Order of Ethiopia, for that is diregti^ 
under the mani^ement of English bishopf 
and clergy, and it has been suggested that 
the title of the Order might weU be changed, 
80 as to free a loyal body of men from the 
suspicion of disloyalty. 
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UNREST IN NATAL. 

After a few telegrams and letters of no great 
importance, we next read the instructions to 
the Commandant of Militia : — 

Commandant of Militia to Lieutenant-Colonel 
McKenzie, C.B., C.M.G., y.D. 

Militia HsADQUAitms, 
February 17, 1&06. 

With reference to our conference to-day at 
Richmond as^""to your further movemente, the 
following was agreed upon:— 

On Monday next, the 19 th instant^ you will 
inayoh with all your mounted men and one or two 
e^tionS of artillery from Richmond to Springval©, 
(^t^ssing the Umkomaas by the Josephine Bridge, 
thence to Highflats, and thence to Ixopg. ]^ia 
Ixopo you wiU proceed to Mabehlana, thence to 
B^wer and to Elandskop. 
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C^trmstja^ces my oaim you tjo this 

xouie^ iMCkd yo^ are uot 1 k> eonsider^youssetdC bound 
by it. ■ ^ ^ 

You udll send two men with m measaffoio^^^ 
]£»kofeli and other chiefs on your uoutelseldB 
your forces approach their neighboipiiobd, assegj^yog 
them that they need fear nothing from the 
under your command. 

You will take care that nothing is done by your 
force to provoke an outbreak on the pai^^of the 
natives. 

If Miskofeli does not come and pay his respects 
to you as Officer Commanding of the Force, you 
will take this as a sign of fear or as indicating 
that he is not as loyal to the Government as he 
professes to be ; you will, however, take no action 
until you have gone on and given some of the 
smaller chiefs an opportunity of coming to see you. 
By their demeanour, if they come to pay their 
respects to you according to native custom, or by 
their remaining aloof, you will try to form an 
opinion of their attitude towards the Government. 
You will then warn the Government (assuming 
tibat Miskofeli remains aloof), and import fuljy on 
Situation. 

You will dso warn the residents at Ixope, High- 
flats, lk)nnylu*ook, Umzinto, and Dronk Vlei,«|ua3* 
oldie^ places if nec^sary, to get their families inlt 
laager and be prepared to defend them8elveil^*IP 
attitoked. (I would favour one or two large laageta 
in prrferem^ to many small o^.) 

You will then sununon lp!i|cofeli to come to see 
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fou, aenuing him of his personal si^etj. If he 
comes aid explains liii previous non-appearance 
to your satisfaction, «nd, effects the arrest of the 
memhers nf his tribe vrho armed, he ^11 not be 
but if Ilia explanation is not considered 
satisffictpiy -ydu may, if you so think fit, <punish 
hidSi by a fine of cattle. 

^ If the bhief refuses or delays to come to you 
on being again summoned and warned that if he 
neglects tp appear before you he will be severely 
punished, you will bum his kraal and seize his 
cattle at your discretion, and if you see fit, disarm 
his tribe and put down any armed resistance. 

Under no circumstances will you arrest the chief 
if he attends before you. 

Any fine that you may impose you will collect 
from the chief, by force if necessary. 

After having dealt with this chief you may deid 
with oilier smaller chiefs, if you have reascm to 
think that they are defying the Government 

I wish to impress on you the necessity* fplr great 
discretion, with the object of avoiding a conflk^ if 
pdssible, and if you should have reason to fii|idk 
that other tr^Jes will be in sympathy with and 
possibly assist Chief Miskofeli to resist, y<H|| %ill 
delay eictreme or decisive measures until you have 
advised me, in order that 1 may have time to 
prepare reinforcements by mobilising remainder of 
the active Militia and possibly the 1st Militia 
Eeserve. 

H. T. Bbu-db-Woud, 

of 
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Jud befcnre sedng what is sMd about 
the' Zulus in 1906, \fe w^ go back a couple 
of years, - f / /f* 

Mr C. T. B. Saunders, 1^4^1 
sionerof the Province of Zululand, pli^iwidwpftje 
given in 1904, stated some tmhgs throw 
light on the present state of affairs. E^twas 
asked, “ Why do you consider that at uniform 
policy throughout South Africa is, desirable ? ” 
and he answered, “ Because these people, 
going about as they do now, working and 
coming in contact with people from other 
parts, go back with all sorts of stories that 
one people are ruled in one way and another 
in another. They think they should have 
one aywiism of laws to apply to the whole. 
Fcprinstance, these people cannot for the life 
of them understand why in the Tiunsvaal 
Zuh^ should be charged £2 hUt-tax, tjrhen 
in draper parts they are only charged .JLds. 
They say, ‘We are all under the British 
(Jovemment.’ They cannot discriminate be- 
tween the different forms of government in 
various parts of South Africa. They look 
on the country as wholly under ^e Britudi 
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antd they caniu^ ^dentand 
t^t «Mnd of thing. 1 think in things of 
that kind, whatever change is made, it should 
he Inade uniform throughout the whole of 
the iSountiy.” • 

He was then asked whether he did not 
think it inevitable that the natives in different 
parts of South Affrica would in time adopt a 
common altitude towards the Government, and 
his answer deserves attention : “ I think it will 
depend very much on how you rule them.” 

Of the Ethiopian movement he had had 
little experience, but what followed shall be 
given fully. 

Since 1879, when the great war with the Zulus 
was fought, how many reductions of the area of 
Zululand have there been? — There has only beep 
one, when thd^j&Qle of the Vryheid district was 
alienated, an^3f^ we are making the sc^nd 
curtailment. ~ 

There was no reduction after the Zulu war? — 
No ; we then pledged thmn distinctly that we were 
not gohtg' to take their oountiy from thmn. 

Who made that pledge ? — I think it was made 
by Lend Wolseley : it is on official record. They 
Were told that we were fighting their kiiig, not 
th^ and thid; we were not going to take their 
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would them their coaofery. 
sii)e%eo to that ^ect were u^e, urd tboy 
OB record in Blue-Books, Z know, Theu i^ain, 
on the annexation of Zululand to ITelfiEd in. 1897, 
we renewed those pledges ; when we anhexed %xst - 
couBtr}^ we said we were simply annexing i!k for 
their tenefit and it would not be tak^lrom them 
— cmd the second curtailment is taking place now. 

These pledges are known and remembered by 
them? — They are known and remembered well. 
They were given publicly, and that is why, when 
I allude to pledges, I say that if we break faith 
with these people it will be a fatal thing. 

Now this is evidence given before a Govern- 
ment Commission by the highest Government 
official in Zululand. Comment is out of place 
and unnecessary, and it is not the function 
of the writer to suggest the opinion of the 
reader. Yet in 1906, when we might expect 
to read ojf unrest in Zulul^^we find that 
the Commissioner has confiden^^ his people, 
wid is still calm : — 


0OTBBKMENT HOUBB, l^IE!FSSlCAliCfZBtnB^ 
Natal, February 28, 1$06. 

My Lord, — E dEerring to my despatch of the 
Idth mstaEt, I have the honour to inform yon 
ttiat 1 have had a long discussion with Mr Saunders 
on the Subject of the attitude of Dinnsulu and the 
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Zvlm, He zaaintains bis confidence in them and 
in the reports of his secret agents, and contends 
that the present disturbances are practically con- 
fined to Natal natives. 

2. So certain are Ministers that Zulus are to 
he trusted at this juncture, that they have made 
arrangements with Mr Saunders for him to raise 
at once an impi of 2000 Zulus under European 
command, to assist, if necessary, the Field Force 
which is being despatched against the recalcitrant 
and defiant natives residing in the Mapumulo 
location, a very broken and rough district situated 
midway between Greytown and Stanger. Balancing 
all the information at my disposal, I cannot but 
feel that Ministers are justified in the policy which 
they are adopting of dividing the native population 
amongst themselves. 

3. An additional point which I have not hitherto 
referred to is that the proceedings of the Germans 
in South-West Africa are giving rise to much unrest 
and adding to the confidence of the natives through- 
out South Africa. — I have, &o., 

Henry MoGALiiTjii. 


The Civil Commissioner is not' alone ill 
thinking that circumstances in Zululand are 
shch as may tend to dissatisfaction, and some 
fhings were said and other things hintted at 
by Addison, district surgeon of Durban, 
Which afford food for reflection. 
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takes an Ikglishman at kome scane 
time to realise that native races dn not 
move without reason. Their cause may be 
a mistaken one, but it is worth while to sift 
their grievances, and let them give ezpresMon 
to their feelings, for a brooding resentment 
is more dangerous than open acts of rebellion. 
The desire to be under the rule of the “ great 
lion of London, with the Almighty at the 
head of all things,” should surely be fostered, 
however much trouble it may involve. 

Dr Addison said that the Government of 
Natal for the last twenty-five years had kept 
the natives quiet, but as a colonial be thought 
that the time had come when the natives 
should have some direct representation in 
the councils of the country, and that it 
might be done by giving the chiefs a vote. 
Some of his evidence shows that he foresaw 
what has now taken place, and we give it 
verbatim : — 

Do you say the natives are discontented with 
British rule here ? — I do not think they are quite 
contented. I do not mean only in Natal, but 
particularly ZuMand. 
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from 8117 re^ble mformatioQ you have 
tl^or^ the ecHJopission how that discoutiMiit. 
i| bmiging itself forward; ho#' is it manifesiiBg 
#iielf at all ? — Fo ; I do not, ttink I would 1^ th 
say. I do not think that wevnotioe it very much. 
But you have only to question the natives, qpd you 
will find that there is discontent amongst them. 

But do you think that if the natives were 
«Bsaflected towards the Government they would 
be very ready to give any information about it 
to any one questioning them? — That is just it; 
they will not give it. 

How have you been able to ascertain it, or get 
at the fatjt of their discontent? — I do not want 
tn mention names, but 1 have spoken to natives 
on the subject; and I can tell you this, that a 
itative not many months ago came and informed 
me of things that were happening.^ in the place, 
and which he said would happen, but whcm ^Jie 
told me, he said, “If you tell anybody Ihsi J 
toldi you this, I will deny it to your face,” He 
tdd me something about his chief, and one or 
two which are better left unsaid. 

Is ft ftom information got from this man that 
you lasve derived your views?* — Ho, he is not 


the «ily on& 

. youii been able. to ascertain with what 
padlohhu: af^teot of the Geireimment in relation 
to ji^i gltise they are fflsqont^ibecl with ? — In one 
way think tifty can understand the 

IHnistry so 10^ ^ they have not got 
aoeustomed to that yet, and they do not quite 
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i&6 46i#of the 

?asi4 now* Im is t liatites, fe 

& ilea^ of the natj^ee now? And in a f0w 
months time there ' a^s^be Bdmebody^ else.” ' 
Theas is nothing have said which affects 
their liberties in any way or anything thlt 0 ^^ 
presses them in the way of legislation that tiiey 
have spoken of as causing disaffection I^They say 
that we have not one fixed policy Jj^lthey say ^e 
are always “prodding” them. The native says, 
“ If you are discontented with me, cut my he«<i 
off, but do not keep prodding me all day longi- 
Have they mentioned any particular 
of legislation which has . caused them to fe^l 4^ 
content in any way ? — In Zululand th^ 
strongly to the occupation by Europeans, and with 
the natives in>Natal there is this labour question. 
One thing they grumble about very much is where 
thw chiefs tqm them out to work for the Ooyern- 
ment for £1 a-month. 

That is on locations ? — They turn them off 
private lands I think. 

Hot lawfully?— It k done, I know. ,,, 

Is discontent more acute now than it wasi^inty- 
five years ago ?*^rii Zululand, yes. M 

That has only ‘’been a portion of this eJfehy 
since 1897?— i^esi 
1 

Evidence before tibejGbmns^sion 
to the Zulus is so outspoken that it strikes 
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^ now with surprise that it did not become 
more generally known at the time, but there 
is truth in the saying, “ Out of sight, out of 
mind,” and those who come home and talk 
about South Africa are not the old residents 
who know the real state of affairs, and poor 
Africa has had too many enemies who have 
written books. 

The next witness in the great Commission 
is the Eev. F. Eoach, a missionary, and his 
evidence gives some idea of the tension 
among the natives. He was asked — 

Have you had any opportimities of observing 
the native opinion towards the white race and 
the white Government, as to whether they compare 
favourably or unfavourably with their own form 
of Government before the war? — The heathen 
Zulu, I think, compares it unfavourably with his 
own form of government before the war. I have 
Bad expressions on that point from native head- 
men themselves who are heathen, old heathen 
Izinduna or headmen, and they say, “ No, we 
prefer the old system." They say that in these 
days “ indab itengiwe ” (bribery) is practised ; that 
evil-doers occasionally get off scot-free; and that 
childreu and youi^ fellows get entirely out of 
hand, because the magistrates’ courts uphold them 
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Miften in cases of disputes between them* 
sd.¥iS and their parents. In these three ways 
they say the Oovernment of the present time is 
inferior to their old system of government. I do 
not put that as my own opinion; that is the 
expression I have got from the natives. 

Is that the view of all natives in Zululand, 
so far as you can say ? — I cannot say ; I know 
it is the opinion of old headmen, whose views I 
have asked — not with a view to this Commission, 
but during past years. 

So far as you have been able to ascertain, what 
is the general feeling of the native towards the 
white race'^ — Just at the present time [May 
1904], I think they look on the white race with 
suspicion. If I may coin the expression, I should 
say they are in a state of nervousness with regard 
to what is going to happen, and that has been 
accentuated during the last few months by two 
things — first by the census, to which very large 
numbers were greatly averse, and also by the fact 
that the Delimitation Commission had been touring 
through the country with a view to finding out 
farms for Europeans, I know those two thingf 
have tended to produce a very strongly marked 
case of what I might call nerves throughout the 
whole of the people. They are just on the tiptoe 
of expectation, and are very anxious in certain 
districts, not knowing what is before them. More 
than that, I think it is true that the white race 
is held in much less respect than it was twenty 
years ago. 
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Ibve you heard why ? — There are vmious reasons. 
One is that the fellows working in Johannesburg 
and other towns and centres of European civilisa- 
tion come back with stories of all they have seen 
and all they have heard. One is bound to be glad 
*tihat they do not understand English, because they 
would come back with stories much more highly 
coloured than those with which they do come back. 
I know that they have come back from Johannes- 
burg talking about the white prostitutes for black 
men, and if there is anything which will make 
them cease to respect the white man it is that. 

Is that unknown in Natal towns ? — I have 
never heard of it in Natal towns. 

Mr Eoacli then gave evidence to show 
that Christian natives were more industrious 
than the heathen. 

Now it must be remembered that two years 
went by between the period of this inquiry 
and the collection of the poll-tax, and the 
^question may be asked, “How far was the 
poll-tax the cause of bringing about the recent 
disturbances ? ” 

It is not an easy question to answer, for 
though there is little doubt that it increased 
dissatisfaction, it did not create it. Perhaps 
it is best answered by a native of Nataji 
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Iftitiwane, secretary of tiie Natal Congre^, a 
body representing the educated Christian natives 
of Natal, said in an ^terview that it Was ha- 
possihle to place one’s finger pn the special cause 
of the rebellion, which was wrapped in the wider 
question of general native policy. “ The bulk M 
the natives,” he continued, “sympathise w|th tile 
rebels in their grievances against the nativb policy 
followed in Natal, but they entirely disassociate 
themselves from rebellion as such. The natives* 
grievances include the lack of a mutual nidder- 
standing between the whites and natives, especially 
affecting the educated natives, the inconveniences 
of the Pass Law, the appointment of young magis- 
trates, compulsory road-making, tribal responsibility 
under the Cattle Stealing Act, and the conditions 
of the occupation of native reserve lands. The 
poll - tax, Matiwane added, had also had some 
effect on the natives, because it had not been 
properly explained. He suggested the formation 
of a Native Advisory Council consisting of chiefs, 
representatives of the Christian natives, and white 
representatives, with a Government ofiScial as 
President. He eulogised the missionaries for 
civilising work, and said that the natives womd 
like to see similar work from the Government. 
The powers of the chiefs should, he declarad^^ be 
limited. The chiefs were appointed by right of 
succession, and some of them were totally unfit 
for their position. It was absolutely necessary to 
crush the rebellion before attempting to arrive at 
a better understanding, and he emphasised the 
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fact that the Christian natives, numbering many 
thousands, would to a man throw in their lot wMii 
the Government. — Bmter's Speoiol Service, 

The oiBdcial correspondence in the spring of 
1906 between Natal and the English G6vern- 
ment cannot be quoted at length, but we find 
that Colonel McKenzie, in command of the 
Field Force, writes : — 

Speaking generally on the situation in this dis- 
trict, I think there is no questioning the fact that 
great unrest has existed amongst the natives which 
has been caused by what the natives consider to 
be excessive taxation. There is no doubt that 
chiefs have been communicating with each other 
with a view to combination, as in the imposition 
of the poll-tax they consider they have a general 
cause for complaint. 

If we look back to the year 1904 we shall 
find evidence before the Commission with 
rtgard to the poll-tax, given by Mr T. G. 
Gibson, a magistrate, and it clears our 
notions by giving actual figures. The Chair- 
man asked — 

Do you think, in the abstract, an able-bodied 
man ought to pay a poll-tax ? — That question 
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I have apply to these living on Crown 

lands. 

Why?— Because I think those on farms are 
very severely taxed as it is. 

You would not call that a tax, would you ? A 
man piys for something that he gets : he gets 
land, communal grazing, water, and so on? — ^Yes; 
but he has not a very large margin left Over if 
he pays £3 a-year for each hut. 

He is a tenant, and presumably he makes an 
agreement which is agreeable to him ? — I do not 
think it would be within his paying power; his 
earning power would be disproportionate to the 
exactions. 

Do you mean his earning power out of the bit 
of land he gets ? — Yes. 

Is it not always open to him to supplement his 
earning power on the land by going out and earn- 
ing wages, which are now rather high everywhere ? 
— Of course he can do that, but I do not think 
he can get more than £2 a-month, which means 
£24 in a year, and that does not leave very much 
margin for paying poll-tax, I think. Besides, rents 
are rising; the landlords are charging more ai^ 
more. 

Do you object to it on the ground that he 
cannot afford to do it? — I think in all cases one 
ought to try to apportion the exactions to the 
earning powers of the people — and their earning 
powers are not very high. 

The natives* earning powers ? — Yos. 

What would you call a high earning power? — 
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A great in Natal work for about 

£1 a-montbi^that is, £12 a-year. A native has 
to buy his cattle, pay his fees and variou% things, 
and that does not leave him a very large margin 
assuming that he even works the whole year round. 
As a rule the natives only work for about six 
months in the year, and then go back to plant 
for their families. I do not think there is much 
room for a poll-tax, except in the case of people 
who are living on Crown lands. 

In a letter from the Governor of Natal, 
dated March 2, 1906, there is the first mention 
in detail of Bambata : — 

Since I last wrote we have had additional trouble 
with a chief at Greytown, named Bambata. A 
serious faction fight took place some time ago 
between two divisions of the tribe of which Bam- 
bata is the chief. The case was tried in the civil 
courts, and it was found that Bambata had been 
fomenting these disturbances. It was decided to 
relieve Bambata of the control of his tribe. Taking 
advantage of the general disturbed condition of the 
country, he has more or less defied the authority 
of the Government in this matter, and has declined 
to leave his kraal when sent for to come to 
Maritzburg. 

Then come two telegrams which ne^d no 
comment, but which form part of the history 
of South Africa never to be effaced:— 
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SBCRBTAKY of STAtB tp ' ‘^VERNOR. 

26. No. 1. — Question in'lParliameiit on 
Onbttrsday inquiring whether Gobizembe had been 
fined 1200 head of cjattle and ftSOO sheSp and a 
portion of bis land confiscated, and whether this 
action was taken by the military or civil authoriti^ 
of Natal. 

Please telegraph what are the facts tod 
reason given for the action taken. — ELGpf. 


The Governor to the Secretary of State. 

March 27. No. 1. — Eef erring to your telegram 
of 26 th March, No. 1, Gobizembe has been fined 
1200 cattle and 3500 sheep and goats. Land on 
which Gobizembe’s tribe resides belongs to, and is 
administered by, Natal Native Trust. Portion of 
this, with the natives residing thereon, has been 
placed under authority of two adjoining chiefs. 
Grobizembe is to be deposed and the remainder of 
location will for the time being be administered 
by magistrate. Gobizembe has no legal title iito 
the land in question, and is merely allowed by the 
Natal Native Trust to locate his tribe thereon 
during good behaviour. The fine was inflicted by 
the Officer Commanding Militia under authority of 
martial law and with approval of civil authorities. 

The punishment which has been inflicted on this 
chief was in consequence of serious acts of defiance 
towards the magistrate on the part of large section 
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of his tribe and the failure of Gobizembe to Ifiiafly 
with orders of supreme chief as communioated to 
him by the Officer Commanding Militia to /d^ver 
up offenders to the authorities. — MoOallum. 

At this point in the history of Natal, ’what- 
ever may have been the previous state of 
interest taken in affairs by the world at 
large, there was now no doubt that a crisis 
was reached which affected not South Africa 
alone, but British Colonies generally. Three 
short telegrams place the matter before us : — 


The Governor to the Secretary of State. 

March 27. No. 2. — Court-martial which ta:ied 
murderers of police officers have sentenced twelve 
prisoners to be shot out of twenty-four tried for 
the offence. Proceedings of court-martial have 
been carefully reviewed by Governor in Council. 
Proceedings being in order and no injustice com- 
mitted, I have accepted unanimous advice of my 
Ministers that sentence shall be carried into effect. 
Another court-martial passed sentence of death on 
seven other natives, but, as actions with which 
they were charged were not immediately connected 
with actual attack on police, sentence in bach 
case has been commuted by the oonfiitning 
officer. — M cCallum. 
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> Seorbtakt of StATB to the Govkrnoe. 


MimA i28 , — ^Your telegram 27th March. No. 2. 
—Continued executions under martial law certain 
to excite strong criticism here, and 4 s his Majesty’s 
Government are retaining troops Colony, and 
will be asked to assent to the Act of Indemnity 
necessary to regularise the action taken, trial of 
these murder cases by civil courts greatly to be 
preferred. 

I must impress upon you necessity of utmost 
caution in this matter, and you should suspend 
executions until I have had opportunity of con- 
sidering your further observations. — E lgin. 


March 29. — Agent- General informs me that 
your Government has resigned in consequence of 
my telegram of 28 th March, It appears to me 
that this action must be based on a misappre- 
hension of the meaning I intended to convey. 
Please telegraph fully as to situation, and in reply 
to my telegram of 28th March. Cabinet meets 
to-morrow morning. — Elgin. 


This demand elicits a very full reply, and 
the Secretary of State, in answering it, 
says : — 

His Majesty’s Government have at no time 
had the intention to interfere with action of the 
Besponsible Government of Katal or to control 
Governor in exercise of prerogative. But your 
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Ministers will, I feel sure, recognise tbftt all 
the circumstances now existing, and in jpew of 
the presence of British troops in the Col^f* his 
Majesty’s Government are entitled, and were in 
duty boiind, to obtain full and precise information 
in reference to these martial law cases in ^regard 
to which an Act of Indemnity has ultimately to be 
assented to by the Crown. In the light of the in- 
formation now furnished his Majesty’s Government 
recognise that the decision of this grave matter 
rests in the hands of your Ministers and yourself. 

But the world has been moved, and mess- 
ages are flashed from Australia and New 
Zealand : — 

The Governor-General of Australia to the 
Secretary of State. 

(Eeceived 10,58 A.M., March 31, 1906.) 

Have received minute from my Ministers to 
the following effect: Since an intervention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers for the United Kingdom with 
the administration of the self-governing Colony 
Natal would tend to establish, even in regard to 
prerogative of pardon, a dangerous precedent affect- 
ing all states within the Empire, Your Excellency’s 
advisers desire most respectfully to appeal to his 
Majesty’s Ministers for reconsideration of the 
resolution at which they are reported to have 
arrived on this subject. — ^Northcote. 
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31ie GovKBNoa of New Zealand to the 
Sbokbtaey of State. 

(Eeceived 9.10 A.M., April 3, 1906.) 

!■/ 

Am desired by my Government aaceitaih precise 
position in rdBJwct to action of Imperial authorities 
in instructing Governor of Natal to ppstpone exe- 
cution of certain natives. My Ministers feel satis- 
fied no interference intended with constitutional 
powers of self-governing Colony, but owing to 
meagre and confiicting reports my Government 
desire to be relieved of anxiety. — Plunket. 

These telegrams are answered, the post- 
poned executions take place, the Natal 
Ministry resume office, and military pro- 
ceedings hasten to their end. 


The Secebtary of State to the Governor- 
General OF Australia and the Governor 
OF New Zealand. 

(Sent 7.30 p.m., April 5, 1906.) 

Tdegram,, 

In reply to your telegram [of the 31st March] 
[of the 3rd April], I shall be glad if you will 
inform your Ministers that I telegraphed to 
Governor of Natal 30 th March stating that his 
Majesty’s Government have at no time had inten- 
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tion to interfere with action of the Eesponsible 
Government of Natal or to control Governor in 
exercise of prerogative, but that Ministers would 
recognise that in all the circumstances then exist- 
ing, and in view of the presence of British troops 
in the Colony, his Majesty’s Government were 
entitled and were in duty bound to olitain full and 
precise information as to these martial law cases. 

Telegram was read by me in House of Lords on 
same day and action of his Majesty’s Government 
was explained by Under-Secretary in House of 
Commons on 2nd April. 

Papers on the subject will be published to Par- 
liament in due course, and you will be furnished 
with copies without delay. — Elgin. 


The official despatches at this period con- 
stantly repeat themselves : one day they deal 
with alarming rumours of a general outbreak, 
t|ien they report all quiet and no cause for 
fear; and this goes on for some time. 

The bewilderment which seems to have 
enveloped the minds of the natives, and 
which the ordinary English reader cannot 
entirely throw off, appears at this time to 
have affected those in high places, and we 
read the following letter with interest:— 
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Ihe, Sbcrbtaey of State to the Govebnob. 

DoMiNa Stbbbt, April 19, 1906. 

Sir, — I observe that in your telegram, of 
10 th April, you speak of the Executive Council 
having advis^ you to exercise the prerogative 
of mercy.” It seems doubtful whether this phrase 
can properly be applied in cases of sentences by 
courts-martial under martial law, and I apa dis- 
posed to think that it would be more correct to 
say that the Executive Council had advised you 
not to confirm the death sentences. 

Similarly, in your minute to Ministers of 
17 th March you speak of death sentences (by 
courts-martial under martial law) being considered 
in Executive Council ^^in accordance with Royal 
Instructions.” It is clear, however, from the 
decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on the 2nd of April that such sentences 
cannot be regarded as being on the same footing 
as sentences pronounced by lawfully established 
courts to which the Royal Instructions refer. 

In making these remarks I beg that you will 
not understand me as in the least degree question- 
ing the propriety of your acting in concurrence with 
your Ministers in matters arising out of the present 
application of martial law. — I have, &c., 

Elgin. 

Now there will always be two sides to 
every question, and those who hear both 


T 
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sides must of necessity form a less hasty 
judgment than those who hear only one 
side ; so it is worth while to hear what 
the Zulus say, and still more worth while 
lo know what they think. c 

For this reason we will quote what a Zulu 
wrote for an American paper, not necessarily 
as endorsing his opinion, but as giving the 
Zulu point of view : — 

Jidy U, 1906. 

ZULUS’ DEMAND: REPEESENTATION MUST 
ACCOMPANY TAXATION. 

London , — Nine out of ten people who have read 
of the ighting in Zululand have characterised the 
a%ir as an ordinary uprising of a native race against 
the Biitish rule. But in this instance the cause of 
Ih© ' trouble lies deeper. It is no more than a con- 
stitutional stand of a down-trodden people against 
their oppressors. 

But the natives were not the aggressors in this 
matter. No idea of raising a rebellion existed on 
our part ; but for the illegalities of English rule no 
trouble would have occurred. 

The cause of the present disturbances dates 
back from the end of last year. Then the Natal 
Government levied a poll-tax on every unneiarried 
Zulu. It was to become due on January 1, 1906, 
but was not to be enforced until the end of May. 
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Ilia ^ Am of tlia tax wad. fixed at $5 {lar 
head* 

This impost was bitterly resented by the hatives. 
Hay took up exactly the same stand as the Ameri- 
can colonists in the War of Independence. If they 
were t%xed in this way, they demanded to be repre* 
sented in the Natal Parliament. But instead of 
this the native yet remains a chattel beford^ the 
law. 

Still this was not the sole objection, in many 
cases payment of such an amount as this was an 
impossibility. The Zulu's wealth is reckoned in 
cattle, and their herd is held by the members of 
a fiimily in common. Individual property scarcely 
exists. The tax, therefore, fell not upon one mim, 
but upon his whole family. And its severity can 
be judged from the fact that $5 represents more 
or less the earnings of an able-bodied Zulu for 
ten weeks. " ■ 

The Government knew this. They were aware 
the tax would fall as a fearful handicap upRU 
Zulu family, and its payment would be almo^ Ah 
impossibility. And my opinion is that this tax 
was deliberately put so high that the Zulu would 
be quite unable to pay it, working as he desires to 
do imder ordinary agricultural conditions. 

There was a reason for this, and it lay close 
at hand. The gold mines — the curse of South 
AMca— -needed labour. The mine- owners feared 
the Liberal Government in England would dispense 
with the Chinese cheap labour. They knew that 
the natives would not work for the slave wages 
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paid the Chinese, and consequentiy they deyised 
some plan to induce the natives to work whether 
they like or not. The poll-tax seemed to provide 
this incentive. And apparently the Govemmmit 
and the mine-owners played into one another's 
hands. ^ 

This view is borne out by the incident that led 
up to the present slaughtering of the Zulus under 
the guise of so-called war. I have pointed out 
that the tax was not to be collected until May 31. 
But a police force was sent down to collect it at 
the beginning of February ! What would be said 
if taxes were forcibly collected in America four 
months before they became due ? Yet this illegal 
process was carried out. One native — a village 
Hampden — protested against payment. He was 
shot. Thereupon the natives thought they were 
being attacked under no pretext whatever, and in 
self-defence, as they thought, they attacked the 
police, and an Englishman, Inspector Hunt, was 
killed. 

English vengeance quickly followed. Martial 
law was proclaimed and a military force sent down. 
Twelve of the natives were captured, tried before 
the military tribunal for murder, and condemned 
to death. A futile appeal was made to the Privy 
Council, and the men were shot. 

On two points in connection with these execu- 
tions I should like to dwell. First, these men 
were tried under martial law. But their pffmoe 
was committed before this was proclaimed. Ac- 
cording, then, to ordinary standards, their trial ought 
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tb UwB taken i^boe before the civil court, where 
justicib would have been more secure. And, a^M, 
tihie piimaiy effect of martial law, according to the 
tmual meaning of the term, is the suspension of the 
civil courts, at any rate, so far as their functions 
are taken ovej by the military tribunals. Yet in 
this case the ordinary courts were sitting in the 
full discharge of their duties. Why, then, were 
these men not tried before them ? Had they been, 
no sane man could have imagined that the accused 
would have been adjudged guilty of anything more 
than manslaughter at the most. 

On the succeeding “ rebellion ” I need not dwell. 
It is only necessary to say that although there was 
unrest and discontent among the natives in conse- 
quence of the poll-tax, yet any idea of an armed 
rising was entirely absent. They knew well enough 
that against the machine-guns of the English their 
assegais had no chance. The so-called rebellion 
of Bambata was nothing more than his attempt 
to escape to a place of safety. The fighting 
that has occurred has simply been self-defence on 
the part of the natives. And the result of the 
campaign is that 3000 natives have been mowed 
down while the British casualties scarce exceed a 
score. But the English have shelled our villages, 
looted our cattle, destroyed our crops, and btimed 
our churches. Their end is attained. The native 
can now do nothing but go and work in the 
mines. 

Now as to the future: discontent there is and 
has been among the natives. Nor will it die away 
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untji^our^* grievances are redressed. We have 
antivlmropean feeling* All we ask for is jiistfea 
Let us have our representation in return for taxa- 
tion. Let England give us the direct franchise. 
Then all discontent and misunderstanding will cease 
on the part of the natives. o 

England plumes herself as the champion of the 
oppressed against the oppressor. Let her then 
guard us against the rapacious mine-owners. We 
simply ask for that boasted English justice. We 
don't want to swamp the white man in Africa; 
but we desire a share in the country. England 
must give us some political rights; she must 
prevent us from being dragged from our peaceful 
homes to find gold to make the rich more 
wealthy. 

And when we get our rights, then let us have 
as governor a man like President Roosevelt, who 
will carry out the law without fear or favour. 
There will be no further native trouble in Africa. 
A Britain worthy of the name of Great is great 
not by reason of the extension of her military 
frontier, but in the strength of her moral position 
— great in her loyalty to her old traditions as the 
land of religious liberty, the home of constitutional 
freedom. But this must be in practice, not in 
theory. It is this freedom we claim as Britishers. 
A free government must find its safely in happy 


i|,b 4 contented citizens, who are protected in their 
^^h^ and free from unnecessary burdens. 


Certainly those to whom we have^ J^^ 
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a»yilSus : The fiolhrtax was Aot to ha^ep|med 
till May 31; why, theti; was a polieSifore© 
sent on February 8? 

This is not a question for an irresponsible 
writer, to answer ; but questions asked in- 
telligently in time leave their impress on 
public opinion, and ultimately the world is 
governed by public opinion. If the policfe 
force sent on February 8 had nothing to 
db with the collection of the poll - tax, it 
would be quite simple to explain that to 
the natives. 

Before the enforcement of the poll-tax 
was Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s advice re- 
membered? — “It would be an advantage if 
meetings of chiefs and headmen were »held 
to discuss with the Secretary for Native 
Affairs any change in the law or adminis- 
tration contemplated by the Government.” 

The art of discussion, which Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone recognised as so marked a feature 
in the Kafir character, and which he woxild 
utilise in the management of the p^ple, 
has sometimes been mistaken for re'ba Hi^ 
tendency, and there can be no doubt that 
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natives have found it difficult to undezwtand 
why the Government should condemn at one 
time what it has fostered at another. 

The old line of framing laws in accordance 
with the tribal customs has recmved a^ shock 
in the introduction of the poll-tax, which 
tends to break down the chain of responsi- 
bility of the tribal system. Such a shock 
is not got over by the force of military 
power. The day may come when the 
natives are not heard to talk or discuss, 
and their unwonted silence will be a more 
serious omen than the most animated argu- 
ments, but a rule which is grounded- on fear 
alone will never live, and South Africa is 
the last country in the world where the 
British rule need be grounded on fear. 

There was a remarkable article in ‘The 
Tribune’ of July 10, 1906, by Sir WUliam 
Butler, which we shall do well to consider, 
as it represents the opinions of a minority; 
and while the majority will always make its 
voice heard, there is some chance of the 
minority being cried down. One passage 
in the article runs thus : — 
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IHie native trou1:;de whicli has lately apfieared & 
Natii is of very old striding. Its caus^^ are oi4y 
difficult to discover because of the multiplicity of 
the reasons assigned, and of the various side currents 
i^hich influence the direction of the main stream. 
I find, the following entry in an old note-book kept 
in Nalal moHb than thirty years ago : " The night 
before I left London I met a gentleman who had 
lived for many years in Natal. * You are going to 
Natal,* he said. ‘ Well, you will meet a man there 
who will tell you that all the evil in the country is 
caused by one thing. Five minutes later you will 
meet another man who will give you a totally 
different reason. Take my advice — hear every- 
thing and judge for yourself.* ’* Eecently I visited 
Natal for the fourth time in my life. I had met 
on the ship that brought me from England one of 
NataFs ablest Ministers, and he had most kindly 
made the journey easy and pleasant to me. 

The Colony was in a state of great excitement. 
A telegraphic despatch had just been received from 
the Colonial Office at home asking information re- 
garding a proposed execution under martial law 
of twelve natives who had been tried by a court 
composed of Militia officers for the murder of a 
police officer and a constable, and directing that 
the execution should be suspended pending, as it 
would appear, the receipt of this information. 
The facts of the case were these. Besistance 
had been made by a party of natives armed with 
assegais to a patrol of mounted police sent to arrest 
men who had refused or delayed to pay a p<^-tax 
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leoantly imposed by the Legislature. A ffitple 
of native bad been arrested and handeuffed^ A 
rescue was successfully attempted. Shots were 
fired by the police, assegais were thrown by the 
natives. Some four or five men, white and hlaok, 
were killed or wounded, including the ofl&cer and 
constable. The affray took place at* dusk. ' Eain 
was falling. There had been a general scuffle, and 
the precise details of what happened are obscure; 
but it is admitted, so far as I have seen, that 
the first shot was fired by the police, and that 
a general 'wAUe had then ensued. 

In consequence of this martial law was im- 
mediately proclaimed in Natal. Native kraals 
were burnt by punitive expeditions, crops were 
destroyed, cattle were seized over considerable dis- 
tricts, and two natives were summarily shot by 
drum-head court-martial. Twelve other men were 
to be executed at forty-eight hours' notice given 
by telegram to the Imperial Government at home. 
It was under these conditions that the Secretary 
of State had cabled to suspend the executions, and 
to ask for some further information as to the crimes 
and the trial of these condemned men. 

Thereupon Natal flew out. The Ministry re- 
signed. Indignation meetings were held, and the 
action of the Home Government was denounced 
from one end of the Colony to the other. One 
man — a gentleman whose name deserves to live — 
had the courage to stand up in the largest of , these 
indignation meetings and to protest against the 
mtiou taken by the Natal Government. There 
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had . no iieoes^^ or oecaBion for utartdal law, 
h» said, and even if oircumetances had warranted 
t^e departure from ciidl law, he pmnted out that 
^e offencei for which the twelve men were oon- 
defosed had been committed prior to tibe pro- 
clamajdon. Tiurther, he laid stress upon the fact 
Uiat the civif tribunals were all in being, that the 
King’s writ still ran, and that there was 'no state 
of war in the Colony. 

“ Yes,” we say, as we lay down the paper, 
“ but that was written by Sir William Butler, 
and we have the impression that he made 
some mistake about the late war, and there 
was some misunderstanding. Or was it just 
the reverse, and the misunderstanding was 
on the side of the home authorities?” 

Well, the matter is writ large in history, 
and we shall do well to take the advice of 
the old Natal resident, “ Hear everything, and 
judge for yourself.” Only it is not very easy 
to hear accurately when thousands of miles 
separate us from a land we have never 
seep. 

There is a marveHous suggestive power in 
the sil^ce of Jt&ica — a wlence which those 
in Bn^nd can only guess at. Perhaps , it 
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finds its counterpart in the grave fiiweiEi of 
its people, for Africa in a singular degree 
bears the sorrow of the world in spite of its 
glorious sunshine and the vault of blue sky, 
which those who - have once knpwn ifr miss 
so strangely at home in England. 

When the ground is greenest the locusts 
come in their myriads and leave a desert 
behind them; when the cattle are at their 
best, the rinderpest sweeps them away ; horses 
that promise well fall before horse • sickness ; 
and no one can adequately provide against 
the long droughts. And when the natives 
are the most hopeful of the effects of white 
rule, they would tell us, they are the most 
grievously disappointed. 

There is a little bit of history in 1872 very 
much overlooked by writers on South Africa, 
but never forgotten by the natives to this 
day. It was found that the possession of 
guns was a greater inducement to the Zulu 
or Basuto to work in the diamond mines of 
Kimberley than the mere offer of wages, and 
so the employer gave guns ‘in exchange for 
labour. 
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Hii(>.^jguiis probablj 4wtified .the asBxiraiifl0 
^yen to the State that the weapops yre^ 
ipore dangerous to the users than to any one 
hut this was not the point. There came 
a day wh^ the Governinent realised the 
danger of arming the natives, and the guns 
were recalled, but no compensation was given 
to the men who had received guns in lien 
of money, and thus their lawful wages were 
withheld from them. 

Thirty-three years have passed since Natal 
was convulsed and feeling ran high with 
regard to Langalibalele and his trial, ' and 
perhaps to-day it is easier to judge impartmlly 
of what happened than it was at the time, 
yet judgment will not be accurately given 
iinless we remember one essential point in 
native tribal custom. 

If a man or a tribe goes away from his 
chief, crosses the border of his dominion and 
puts himself under the rule of another chief, 
the former chief has no further control over 
him. As far as he is concerned the fugitive 
is dead, the pri^eges, obligations, and pro* 
tection of the tribe can touch him no longer. 
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his owa will fled, and WwS'ijito 

f(^ow Mm ; from '!^nc^forth ,lie belongs 
not to his old chief and tribe, but to tdie 
new chief to wdioni. he has gone, and a& 
original ties are; bii^ken on each side. » This 
is a fundamental part of tribal law which it 
^ is understood was amalgamated with British 
Ja% when the Gotfernor beca&e the Supreme 

Citet ^ 

It is necessary to remember this in order 
to read intelligently all that happened. The 
guns that were paid in return for labour in 
the mines were recalled, and a certain chief, 
Langalibalele, was summoned to appear before 
the Governor. It is an old story now — so old 
that those whose interest in South Africa only 
started with the war will never have heard 
it — ^but it may be read in ‘A Soldier’s Life 
and Work in South Africa,’ in the ‘Life of 
Bishop Colenso,’ and in the Blue-Books of 
‘the period. It ended in an intervention frcnn 
the Secretary of State, which many had for- 
gotten when, in 1906, Lord Elgin sent hk 
famous telegram to the Gk>vemor of Natal; 
but in truth it is a story which has nc^ 



fljid will e&d till iil 

feel that Justice .h^u doiili aud fet^' 
nwnoved. ' ' 

. -: ta 1873 there was a iiWBre in Natad, the 

rf 

'Go^^ermoent feared th|lt ji^^ga’s tribe iSrould 
rise in rebellion, and Langalibalele feared that 
if he toasted himself to the Jlnglish his life, 
would be forfeiSfed. So,, Instead of cominj^ 
he offered a fine which was refus^-; thdn 
sent mounted men to Maritzburg with a*bag 
of gold as an earnest of what was to foUow, 
but the messengers came back 8a3ring that 
this was rejected, and that the Government 
force, with the Supreme Chief at its head, 
and accompanied by the Secretary for Native 
Affairs, was on their track. 

. Then Langalibalele waited no longer ; be- 
wilderment and distrust ended in fear ; and 
on November 3, 1873, the chief, with the 
main body of his tribe, crossed the borders 
of the Natal colony, so as to be no longer 
by Kafir law under the Supreme Chief — ».c., 
the Lieutemmt-Govemor. 

But the military force followed them, and 
much happened that is ndt pleasant reac^g. 
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We lay down Major DurafordV record laid 
echo his words, “ What will England say ? ” 
/ Whai did England say? 

Ode man took care that England should 

■t" 

know, and that man was Bishop Colenso. ^ 

The chief [he wrote] has been deposed by 
proclamation, his tribe rervaged, hundreds ^of men 
Mlled and many hundreds morb imprisoned, many 
women and children killed, and thousands taken 
cap'tive, and announced in the ‘Gazette^ as doomed 
to three years of forced servitude ; his kraals all 
burnt, his family dispersed, his goats and oxen and 
horses, as many as could be seized, confiscated 
and sold by the Government,— and all by the 
simple word of the Supreme Chief, without any 
trial, without any inquiry whether the facts had 
been correctly reported. ... If this court is 
merely summoned to consider whether he has 
been already yws% punished, . . . I have nothing 
more to say on this point. But he cannot be fined 
to a greater extent when he has lost all and been 
deprived of „ his land, his power, his people, and 
his property, and he stands a desolate, ruined, 
sorrow-stricken man, stripped to the very rags 
he wears, and by much hardship (dragged as he 
has been, mostly on horseback, handcuffed all 
the way, 260 miles, from Basutoland to ^atal, 
and here imprisoned in a solitary cell) reduced to 
utter wretchedness. If, under these circumstances, 
the leourt overrules my objection, and decides to 



tfi]boi3^d ^ ^be- 'Mv 

fliefed on bi3^ I protest his behalf 
such a prpceeding, ai^ apppal tp her Graoiou? 
Mhjes^ the Queen against acts of hei^ repre*»* 

sehtcyfei^e in Natal ^ W 

% 

lie^did so* appeal, coming to England for 
the purpose, and his report can now be ^ad 
in a Brtie-Book-(@. .1141). 

Frequent intercbufse with Lord Carnarvon 
\^as not without result. The Colonial Office 
recognised his services, defrayed his expenses, 
and reconsidered what had been done. Lord 
Carnarvon said— 

I will frankly own that I had strained my own 
sense of what is due to the justice of the case to 
the uttermost, out of consideration for the feelings 
and difficulties of the South African colonists. . . . 
I had brought myseK to advise the Crown to 
reverse or modify the action of the Colonial Govern- 
ments in South Africa in no greater degree than 
justice as well as public opinion absolutely demands. 

It 

According to the arrangement thus ntade, 
Langalibalele was not to be allowed to return 
to Natal, but was to receive a location in Cape 
Colony, where %e with his tribe might Uve 
in freedom like any other subjects of the 


u 
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iQueei., ; end cattle,' agriculliH^ 
and other necessaaies woi^d be sa|,^pl£iad to 
^m. 1?his decision of her Mij|^ty i^as to 
be ooiiveyed to the cTbiief of&eiaUy by Mx 
Shepstone. ^ ^ t . 

Then follows a^'^apter in Cape history 
jwhich it IS difficult for a plain EngUshman 
to read- and accept. Lord Carnarvon had 
invited the co-operation of the Cape Govern- 
ment in his decision concerning Langalibalele, 
and this is declined, and thupi a serious com- 
fHication ensued. , 

'What became of the promisee &ade in? the 
Queen’s name? The despatches insisted that 
“ every care should be taken to obviate 
the members of the tribe) the hardships and 
to mitigate the severities which, assuming 
the offence of thf ehj^ and his tribe to be 
even gr^t«|r;. than .1. hate estimated it, have 
far .^jgtofieded the limits bf j ustice. ” But no 
such* care was taken. The chief was not 
released, though his place of banishment w^s 
changed, and in 1887 he was brought, bsdk 
to Natal by Sir Arthur HatHock, and Was 
still a pauper and a prisoner. 



s(> we &Bd Bishop Colei^to wtl^as te 
Mr Broude tibat l}i]^<mglr%iis pOEej ijbe nwme 


ai IkiglislUliiboi was J^ast “ beeomii% in tke 
native loind the synoD. 3 nii for ^^d^idity, 
and violence, instead of, niaH' in 


^ya gone by, for tmM and justiSw '<«and 
rijpieoEaBneas.” 


But it may be said. Why bring .all ^this 
up now, when it happened so "long ago, and 


is quite forgottien? * ; 

That is jusit Sfehe point, and it is becauWi, 
it is not by the natives themselVti 

that it is wdijdiat we in England should 
realise these things. 

Talking to % Zulu in this year 1906*, we 
find that the Zulus connect the troubles in 
Katal of this time with the case of Lan- 
galibalele. If WeVictah dearly understand a 
mt^tcr, we believe as- Englishmen that, .as 
fer as lies within our power, justice*, ;|vi^. 
always be done to all ; and nothing could 
bo better put than the Zulu's definition: 
“•’Ehe law under which I was born is the 
law of the ^^ll'lish people; the law Undmr 
which any one who is wro%ed by somebody 
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liaa some one to inquire on Ijielialf 
and to protect him." 

But we must remember that if Englmid is 

des^e that character, she must act up to 
it : it must not be possible for acOovernlu^t 
official to say that distinct pledges were made 
in the nation’s name which are now disre- 
garded. Marengo, the disarmed Hottentot 
chief, said in detailing the causes of the revolt 
against the Germans: “Great nations, when 
they come to this country, should not leave 
their laws behind them,” and as English- 
men we have no wish to leave our laws 
behind us. 

But we must proceed with the history of 
recent events. Bambata, with his rebellious 
followers, was pureued by the military force, 
and Dinuzulu was euspected (without just 
reason) of sympathising with the rebels ; but 
from .1^6 first Saunders, Commissioner of 
the Brownce 'of Zululand, was confident of 
his loyalty. It must be remembered that 
Dinuzulu is son of Cetewayo ; and there is 
a certain dignity in this message which he 
sent: — 



, ^ ^ fjMmr us 

i 1 tb© Katal Gqf 

Bh0^4 ha^^ as to my toyaity iii of 

related and constant accusations to tUe contrary 
«®»et wbicK have^ .b^ levelled against me tteotgE- 
o|Lt Soutb^ Africa. I can only say I 
l^^jyA jind am most anxious to give proof of tWs 
iii^Sty way the Government may wish. * I have 
asBun^ you of my loyalty by words and actions 
repeatedly, but apparently this is doubted, and 
I now ask that Government suggest means by 
which my loyalty can be proved absolutely, and 
finally dispel the slurs which have been cast upon 
me, and which I keenly resent. I am perfectly 
ready to turn but the whole of my people, and 
send them to Nkandhla at once to operate in any 
manner you may think fit either in entering the 
fmiest and caft^ng this dog Bambata, who has 
been allowed to enter Zululand and disturb the 
peace which we enjoyed even long after Natal 
natives had openly shown disloyalty. As you 
know, I am physically incapable of leading my 
people in person, being unable to move with 
freedom from my bed, but the impi would go down 
in charge of my chief induna, Mankulwane, and 
I myself am prepared to be conveyed to Nongoma 
and remain there alone with magistrate^ 
my people are operating in any ^y th^ may 
be required as proof of my good faith in this 
matter. If Government say they wish me to go 
to Nkandhla, I will find means to reach there 
notwithstanding the state of my health. If this 
assurance is not sufficient, I am sure that Gcvmm- 
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oieat will indiGate what is neefessaiy fox farther 
proof of loyalty to our king. 

The& coine a few particulMnsi with regard to 
the pell-tax, and a letter which shows ^|^t 
the murder of Mr Stainbank was in ali 
bability an isolated case of brutality, and not 
part of a system of rebellion. 

The Govebnoe to the Seceetaky of State. 

Gk)VBRNMENT HOUSB, PiBTBRMABITZBUBO, 
Natal, May 12, 1906. 

My Lokd, — The question of the imposition and 
collection of poll-tax has been so misund#5tood, 
that I think it my duty to call jour Ld^hip's 
attention to a question asked in the House 
Assembly as to the numbers of the different races 
who are liable to pay this tax, and how 
to date has been collected from each. From the 
reply you will observe that the Europeans and 
Indians combineij are liable were calculated 
to be in excess of the Kafirs, and that the collections 
np tn dai^ have J)e6& Satisfactory. — I have, &o., 

Hbney MoCMiLUM. ^ 

EKOLostnax in No. 41. 

‘The Natal Witness,* May 10, 1906. 

Poll-Tax, 

Brunner asked the Treasiuer — 

How many natives are liable to pay poll-tax ? 



, immst m ^ matal ^0 

Wm tmy liAt# pftid t 

stow Eoropeans are liable? 

Bew have paid? 

How tnmy IndiaxiB are liable ? 

(/) Bow inaay haTOj^df . 

eaaot number of persons who are liable to pay^poM* 
t^ba&iet be ascertained, but when the Bill to protMafor 
the poll-tax was bought before the House, I estimiited the 
ateunt which would be received at £100,000, made up as 
follows ; Europeans, 30,000 ; Indians, 20,000 ; natives, 50,000. 

The amount received up to the 30th April, 1906, is ap- 
proximately £100,000 — viz., Europeans, £30,000; Indians 
and other coloured races, £24,100 ; natives, £46,000. Total, 
£ 100 , 000 . 

>lt is estimated that a sum of about £15,000 is still out- 
sts^ding, principally from natives. 

ri must ' be remembered that the poll-tax 

was hot to b« enforced till May 31, and this 
arnomit was paid prior to that date. 

Thb Magistracy, Empandhlbni, Nranuhla District, 
May 8, 1{^M. 

Sirs, — ^The arrival of Lionel McKenzie to 
assume command here appears a convenient period 
up to which to combine the^ narrative of 
detailed in my despatch of 28 tlF%Jtimo. s. 

The general political situation ii f this i^rdvinoa. 
has undergone little chan^ since" then, except 
that the result of Mankulumana’s visit , to this 
part has, if not entirely, in a very great measwe, 
disp^ed the idea that Dinuzulu is in any wi^ 
associated with Bambata's movements or -tbei 
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present rebellion in these parts, which is still 
confined to Sigananda’s tribe and factions of 
neighbouring tribes mentioned in my previous 
despatch. 

Some activity has been displayed by the forces 
stationed here. Colonel Mansel, with the, police 
and other details, has for some days past occupied 
a position near Fort Yolland, and in like manner 
Major Vanderplank, with the Z.M.K. and KD.M.R., 
has occupied a position at Ntingwe, whilst Colonel 
M‘Kay, with the Natal Carbineers, has defended 
this post. 

Colonel M‘Kay has cleared the immediate 
neighbourhood of this magistracy of rebel kraals 
under Sigananda and seized some stock. His force 
has come in touch with the enemy on one or two 
occasions, and on the 2nd instant was repoAd to 
have killed some four or five of them. 

Major Vandeplank's force has also come in tduch 
with parties of the enemy, and is reported to have 
killed some two or three. 

Colonel Mansel had a very severe and most 
successful engagement with the enemy in the 
vicinity of their headquarters on the 5 th instant, 
and from accounts killed a considerable number 
of them, 

^ Mi* Slfei^bank, magistrate, Mahlabatini, was 
brutally murdered near his camp on the White 
ImpoldM, near where he was collecting hut-tax, 
on the 3rd instant. All indications point to this 
a cold-blooded murder, and not codn^ted 
wit^ the political situation. Mr Armstrong, 
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ma^strate, Hongoma, is kYQS%ftia&g mattor 
Wit^ tha assistance of the local oM^ and Dinaziiln’s 
chief induna, ManknluBunm, hut up to tiie presmt 
no clue has been traced as to who the murderers 
esns.’—l have, &c., C. B. Saukskbs, 

CommCttioner for NaHw 
ZidftdawL 

Tlie Honourable The Prim2 Ministbb> 

Pietermaritzburg. 


Then comes a characteristic telegram, and 
we begin to learn that one of the qualities 
necessary for those who hold positions of 
authority in South Africa is calmness and 
indiSereuce to a popular scare : — 


There are many alarming rumours current that, 
crops having been gathered, rebellion in Zululand is 
about to spread on a large scale. Saunders, how- 
ever, does not share alarm. — M cOailum. 


There is no need to follows, in detail 
the course of events. Eai^y . fn JTune 
Bambata was killed, and the wfl^est’ f^ibrts 
are believed, and, as it will be s^n,. do 
much harm in causing the very una^ 
they fear. 
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Magistrate, ^Melmoth, to OoMMAin)ANT of 
Militia, Pietermaritzbiug. 

June 4, 1906. — Information to hand which I 
consider absolutely correct, as follows: — 

The whole Zulu nation is going 
before the moon is on the wane. Dinuziilu 
has called up the Falaza, Mbogodebomvu, 
Felapogati, Eailingwenfa and Mavadtana regi- 
ments, which are being doctored at present. 
Dinuzulu’s message was that all had to arm and 
wait for the word within the next few days. 

Commissioner, Native Affairs, Nkandhla, to 
Prime Minister, Pietermaritzburg. 

June 6, 1906. — Have been in communication 
with Magistrates at Eshowe, Nongoma, and Mahla- 
batini this morning. They can detect absolutely 
no signs of unrest in their districts. Although 
wild rumours, can detect no sign of unrest there. 
Am keeping in constant touch with all up-country 
stations. Impossible anything in the shape of r 
general rising taking place without receiving deinite 
warning. from Siteku here yesterday ; 

can elicit na3b|^^wrong from their conversation. 

OoiSiissiONi^R, Native Affairs, Nkandhla, to 
• Prime Minister, Pietermaritzburg. 

June b, 1906. — No. 40, Am still unable to 
disQolfer any sign of unrest anywhere exo^t at 
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althcm^ ^ pooflie, teports of tlie 
sl^lure i^eeiired oaimot be ignored et a time like 
tlm present, I have failed to find tlmt there is any 
movement in those parts. Eshowe and Blabisa 
r^rt everything quiet. The loyal chief Hgode, 
i^fj^j^abatini district, who would be the first to 
suffer if Dinilzulu rose in rebellion, scouts ^ idea 
of Siteku being disloyal, and, in fact, is oomii^ 
down here on his own initiative to see me in a day 
or two. Were anything wrong up there I don’t 
think it likely that he would be willing to leave 
his district at the present time. Have received no 
reply from Dinuzulu yet, but sent down to hun 
this evening allying 1 must have a reply at once. 

COMMISSIONEE, NATIVE Aefairs, Nkaudhla, to 
Prime Minister, Pietermaritzburg. 

Jtme 7, 1906. 8.40 p.m. — I have been unable 

to discover that there is any justification for the 
state of alarm which has existed in Melmoth dis- 
trict for the last two or three days, and has now 
%tfiad to Eshowe, from which latter place, I hear 
to-ui^t, people have b^n ordered into laager. 
Beytmd that, certain personages ^^o passed 
through those places within the^^^^l^y or two, 
and who are imbued with the abt^ttfe ooi|St||1^n 
that a general native rising must take 
the wane of the present moon, which, it ip^ft be 
remembered, was full last night, have imparted 
those convictions to certmn people in the two {dae^ 
named. This is not only unfortunate, ' bW^Lt is 
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most serious, as the native oatmot understand why 
this state of alarm should exist, and will naturally 
think it is pointed against them as a whole* I 
cannot understand what good is to be gained by 
alarming people in this way unless we are in a 
position to afford protection, and we are nqt alle 
to do so now ; but the fact remains *that Melmoth 
and Eshowe districts are practically in a state 
of panic, which already has had a far-reaching effect 
throughout this province, and which, in my opinion, 
is quite unjustified. I have said over and over 
again that a general rising cannot take place with- 
out our receiving some due warning of it, and so 
far as I can gauge the situation at present, we are 
in far more danger of such a rising being initiated 
by ourselves than our supposed enemies. 

The concluding sentence is worthy of note. 
Did the Commissioner when he wrote it re- 
member his evidence two years before and 
our broken faith with Zululand? 

The story is almost told, and the official 
telegrams point to a state of feverish interest. 

The SicKETAET OF Statb to the Gotbrnor. 

July IS,— Fdlowing appears in to-day’s ‘Daily 

Begim: Johannesburg, Sunday, July 16. 

,‘The Sunday limes’ declares that 8000 
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mitic^m 'vrete killed oi Ifotal af^ tihe Mbate 
YoU^ Lojal levies killed the wounded 

and i^rust assegais into the dead. Bambata’s 
head was out off hy Dr Platt, ojchibited for 
two days, and then buried. Major Hioolay, 
the Transvaal light Infantry, in a letter 
to a fnend at Johannesburg, says that no 
quarter is given in the campaign. Tro(^ 
are searching through the countryt shooting 
any natives who appear, burning their kraals, 
driving their cattle, and firing the grass 
whenevOT it will bum. 

Other private letters indicate that some of 
the troops are sickened at the slaughter and 
the shooting of the prisoners when the camps 
are moved. Ends. 

Important that you should telegraph at once 
fullest information as regards each of the very 
serious statements here categorically made. I have 
every confidence that you will enable me to deny 
them absolutely, or at least to show that they are 
based on gross execration. — ^Elgin. 

The Gotbknob to the Seceetaby of State. 

Jidy 17. — I have laid your telegram ^ 16th July 
before Ministers, who desire me to send to you the 
following reply : — 

Begins : It is not the case that 3000 natives 
had Jtoen killed in Natal since the Moine fight, 
as the total number of the killed throughout 
the whole of the operations is only 3500, vide 
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feteML given in Your Ikcellenef’s telegram, 
lS(k 1, of to-day. Government feas received 
no information that the wounded were killed 
by the native levies. It is, of course, possible 
that levies away from the observation of the 
European officers may have killed the ^ badly 
wounded, and it would be quite^'fmpossible to 
prevent it, but the Commandant of Militia is 
certain that this has not been done during the 
present rebellion to the same extent as in 
foimer times. During the Zulu war it was 
common knowledge that the British native 
levies did kill the wounded, and, to take one 
example, at the battle of the Inyazine it 
was reported both by Europeans and natives 
that the greater proportion of the wounded 
had been killed, and that very few, if any, 
prisoners were taken. Government has re- 
ceived following report relative to the decapi- 
tation of Bambata : — 

Begins: It was intimated to the Officer 
Commanding the troops that the dedd 
body of Bambata was lying at the bottom 
of a gorge about 2000 feet below the 
camp ; and as it was ^ most essential 
that it should be ascertained definitely 
^ Bambata was really killed or 

iClot, Major Platt, Natal Medical Corps, 
^with a number of natives, was sent down 
bring up the body for the purpose of 
identification. On reaching the spot 
where the body lay, it was found to be 
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in jtia ad,vaEeed stuge of deocropo^tioB, 
/md as the naldves refused to carry 
it to camp, deeapitatioB was absolutely 
necessary tO" ensure definite identifica- 
tion by responsible persoM acquainted 
with Bambata. The head was not ex- 
hflBited but was kept covered and in 
privacy under an armed guard, and was 
only shown to persons who stated that 
they knew Bambata intimately and 
would be able to recognise him. When 
the identification was complete and it was 
proved beyond doubt that the head was 
that of Bambata, it was returned to the 
spot and interred with the body. JSnds. 

The statement that the troops gave no 
quarter is untrue, and this is proved by the 
fact that about 2000 rebel prisoners, as far 
as can be at the present time ascertained, are 
now in custody. The enemy’s wounded have 
been attended where possible by the medical 
staff. In some cases the wounded, having 
been attended to, were left on the field to be 
taken care of by their friends. Troops are 
searching the country, but rebels are being 
given every opportunity to surrender. Burn- 
ing the kraals has been strictly^ -|Qrbidden 
except when military exigencies, liequire it. 
Cattle belonging to rebels has , been taken by 
troops on behalf of Government, but not as 
private loot. Hie point with regard to the 
firing of grass is not understood, as this is 
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a common praotioe throughoat the Oolony at 
this time of the year. The Officer Command^ 
ing troops denies absolutely the truth of the 
allegation that prisoners were shot when 
breaking up camp. Ends. 

Please hand copy of this reply to Agent-€^fflieral 
for hTatal, who has telegraphed to ^ISBnisters for 
information. — McCallum. 


The Govebnoe to the Skceetaey of State. 

Jtdy 19. — Eeferring to my telegram of July 17, 
in confirmation of emphatic denial by Officer Com- 
manding the troops that prisoners had ever been 
shot when moving camp, the only charge connected 
with such allegation has been disposed of by 
properly constituted Court of Inquiry. The evi- 
dence is clear that the said prisoners were shot, 
not in or near camp at all, but when en route, 
attempting to escape from custody of an escort 
who were leading their horses in very rough 
country, and who only acted in accordance with 
recognised military procedure. — McCallum. 

And there the official records end. Truly, 
it is n^ « easy or enviable thing to be a 
Governor! 

What j^gland’s verdict ? 

This is K^lfficult question to answer, for 
nothing is so hard to distinguish clearly as 
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history ; tho’ man who is in the 
W(^d can oiily see the immediate trees which 
surround him. 

But one thing happened which is a curious 
repetition of the events of 1873. One man 
was not satisfied with the official verdict, and 
he did not hesitate to say so, and again he 
was a Cornish man and a bishop. 

The Bishop of Zululand demanded an 
inquiry into the treatment of prisoners, and 
after the telegrams of July 17 and 19, he Still 
maintained that the Court of Inquiry was not 
properly constituted, as it consisted chiefly 
of military men who had taken part in the 
proceedings. 

Now before any one blames the bishop 
hastily, it is well to remember one thing. 
We were not fighting against a foreign foe, 
our colonial force was punishing rebellious 
subjects ; the subjects, if rebellious, were still 
British subjects, and so the theory that at all 
risks we must uphold our own «J.depie db4s 
not apply here, for on both si^a^r were our 
own ‘people, and therefore that greatly mis- 


X 
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Tised word Imperialism demanded jtistioe aa 
much for one side as for the other. 

We are not saying that justice and the 
laws of military procedure are not to be 
observed in the case of a foreign^oe ; we are 
only pointing out that in this instance there 
was no foreign foe, and therefore, according 
to English law, “ any one who is wronged by 
somebody else, has some one to inquire on 
his behalf and to protect him,” and British 
subjects have the Grovernment to inquire on 
their behalf, and the Church’s children have 
the rulers of the Church. 

At this period a silence falls, and it is left 
to another pen at a future time to say how 
it aU ended, and what was the verdict of each 
race in a question that is no longer one of 
colour but of conduct. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Then what is the conclusion at which we 
arrive after considering the involved tangle 
of South Africa? 

Some will say one thing and some another, 
and many will answer that it always has been 
a dfficult country and always will be, and it 
is best not to trouble ourselves much about 
it ; but there is an uncomfortable sugges|;ioh 
in the air that we must trouble ourselvea now, 
or possibly events will take place on so large 
a scale that IS^lajid^M&lor a time ha^littl^ 
voice in the ^ 

It is weU to 4&^ 

magistrate wHok said that the problems ahead 
made bpSyflmost a&aid to think. ^ 

Yet some will say that it is primarily a 
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inatter for the Government; and they ■will 
sj>ealc truly, for on the Government lies the 
responsibility of seeing that the promises 
made in the name of the Sovereign are ful- 
filled, so that no man may ev^r sa]^* that 
Ikigland has given pledges which have not 
been kept. 

But if the evidence given before the Com- 
mission means anything, it surely means this 
— ^that the honour of England is a trust which 
every Englishman in South Africa has to keep 
xmsullied, while for those who dwell at home 
it may be remembered that, after all, public 
opinion rules the world, 

“What will England say?” a soldier in 
Africa asked thirty-three years ago; and we 
ask the same question now. Africa calls us 
back to the land of light and colour, to mitch 
the gleam that is never forgotten, and to bask 
in thq iendless sunshine; to the laughter and 
light-heariedness that lived before the war ; to 
the shimm^ry golden light on Africa’s sunset 
sand, sfrewn with shells and seaweed in their 
hues of splendour; and th« man who has once 
heard that call cannot resist it. 



^ Aref^ to get iisadit froiSDi Sou^ Africa and 
to give fittle ? ■ ? 

The voice of the old rOen is heard, — ^the wise 
old men who put honour before gain, the wise 
old men who mean that England shall stand 
for justice and righteousness, — and they say 
that the country must learn a little history 
and be true to herself ; and perhaps, after all, 
it is not too late for the African chiefs still to 
desire to be under the rule of King Edward 
the Seventh, when we take care, in the words 
of the Zulu, that “the Almighty shall be at 
the head»of all things.” 

• •••••»• 

Once more we stand alone — alone, looking 
across hundreds of miles of African landscape. 

The Drakensberg Mountains rise to heaven, 
shaded with hues of inexpressible beauly, 
and everywhere there is silence — deep, deeps 
silence : never a bird, a sheep, or an insect'; 
no pleasant sound of nibbled grass, no distant 
suggestion of pastured herds. Add there is 
no sign of human life, unless at rare in< 
tervals across the scene ccmes d littie band 
of red EAfira in graceful dngle file, stepping 
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swiftif in their splendid npri^t bearing, and 
carai^ing long sticks. 

For how many hundreds of years hat;e they 
so walked, and what are the traditions and 
principles which guide their customs ? « Who 
were their leaders and warriors in the days 
long ago, when no white men contended for 
the possession of their country and the tribal 
system reigned supreme ? 

Silence — deeper silence than ever, for they 
wait for an interpreter who shall make Eng- 
land’s policy clear to them, and insure respect 
and consideration from the mother country 
to all that is dear to them from long asso- 
ciation and inheritance. 


This is South A&ica, and as the picture 
grows clearer we realise that the silence 
not always last. 

''' coloured maps 
as possession, and the question is 



Does our intelligence possess in 


any dbgree what our arms have gained ?” 


The thin ^d line has passed out of sight 
avingtjns'^e^asters of the laiidaeapi and 


the great silent land, sokj^t theas is. a pos- 
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dUe time for ottr licteHigenee to ovortake omr 
power before tlm'ELafirs come back in J^ear 
nmnbera. 

• •«••• •• 

Has Africji nothing to say, no bitter cry to 
6«nd over the five thousand miles of sea to 
those who are so willing to make out a cause ? 

We can only answer by a sinule. 

You have seen a little child who has cried 
for something till in sheer weariness and 
despair he has cried himself to sleep. By- 
and-by the mother will come and take the 
child into her arms and kiss his tear-stained 
cheek, and when he awakes his tears will 
change to smiles ; for to the mother-heart the 
silence that has sobbed out its grief is a more 
pitiful appeal than any sound, — and the silent 
cry of Afiica will be heard at last. 


Again the scene is changed. 

Clattering hoofs, and rattling of bit^l 
a long bar as we take the last stage beneath 


an African V sunset sky; before^the daylight 
dies We dhall be safely housed Md ike stars 
will Come wot-in dbeir mymdein the mi^ty 
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Uue vmlt overhead, and the Southern Cross 
will show more brightly through contrast with 
the Coal Pit ; and the silence will be deep — 
intense. 

But another day lies before us, and wi1;Ji the 
sunrise comes Hope, ever youthful, and we 
shall go forward to meet him, strong in the 
possibilities that lie ahead, and, stretching 
forth our hands towards men of another race 
but the same empire, we shall show the world 
that conduct and character form the true 
worth of a nation, while we echo the wish 
to remain under the ‘‘ rule of his Majesty the 
King, with the Almighty at the head of all 
things.” 


THE END. 
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Miss HABJOBiBAWKe. By Mrs Ollj^^t. Thx Watkrs or Hxrottlxs. By the Same. 
Thx Fxrpxtual Oobatx, and Thx Rxoron Faxb to Bxx. By L. W. M. Lockhart. 

By the Same. Minx is Thixx. By the Same. 

Balxm Ohapbi., and Thx Dootob'b Familt. Doublxs and Quits. By the Same. 

By the Same. Altioba Fxto. By Laurence Ollphant. 

A Bkmsitivx Flaht. By B. D. Gerard, Ficioaj>illt. By the Same. With Illnstra. 
Lady Lxx's Widowhoob. By General Sir tlons. 

B. B. Hamley. Lady Baby. By D. Gerard. 

Katix Btxwabt, and other Stories. ByMn Thx Blacksmith or Vox. By Faul Oushlng. 

Ollphant. My Trivial Lira amb MisrosTUNx. By A 

VALXMTimAiTDHiBBBOTHKB. By the Same. Flain Woman. 

Sons Axx» Uauohtxbs. By the Same. Foob Nxllix. By the Same. 


Standard Novels. Uniform in size and binding. Each 

complete In one Volume. 

tLOBIN SERIES, Illustrated Boards. Bound tn Oloth, Ss. Od. 

Tom Obixolx'b Loo. By Michael Scott. Fxk Owkm. By Dean Hook. 

The Cbuibx or thx Minox. By the Same. Adam Blaib. By J. G. Lockhart. 

Cyril Thdbmtom. By Oaptain Hamilton. Lady Lxx's Widowhood. By General Sir B. 
Ahnalb or THX Fabisb. By John Galt. B. Hamley. 

Thx Fbovost^c By the Same. Salem Chapxl. By Mrs Ollphant. 

Sir Amdbxw Wylix. By the Same. Thx Fxbpxtual Ouratx. By the Same. 

The Bmtail. By the Same. Miss Mabjoribamkb. By the Same. 

Miss Molly. By Beatrice May Butt. John i A Love Story. By the Same. 

Rxoutald Dalton. By J. G. Lockhart. 

SSILUm SERIES, Illustrated Cover. Bound In Oloth, Is. Od. 

Thx Bxctor, and Thx Dootob's Family. Sir Fbixxlx Fumpkin, Nights at Mess, 
By Mrs Ollphant. Ac. 

Thx Lira or Mansii Wauob. By D. M. Thx Bubaltxbn. . ^ 

Moir Lira in thx FAf W|b8t. By G. F. Buxton. 

FxNiNSULAm Boxnxs and Bxxtobxs. By Valxbius! a BoiAan Story. By J. G. 
F. Hardman. Lockhart. 

BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. A new Edition, 

with Autobiographical Introduction by Sir Theodore Martin, K.O.B. With 
niustratlons by Doyle, Leech, and Orow^iuill. Small quarto, 5 b. net. 

BOWHILL. Onestions and Answers in the Theory and Practice 

of Military Tonography. By MiOor J. H. Bowhill. (!)rown 8vo, is. 0d. net. 
Portfolio oonttuning 84 workiiig pkns and diagrams, 8s. 6d. net. 

BROOKS. Daughters of Desperation. By Hildbgaiid Brooks. 

Small crown 8vo, 8s. 8d. net. 
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BBXJGE, Life of John Colllngwood Bruce, By Right Hon. Sir 

GUinbfoud Bkugb. Demy Svo, lOs. 6d. net. 

BRUCE. Our Heritage; Individual, Social, and Religious. By 

W. 8. Bbuok, D.D., Oroall Leetarer for 1908. Crown Svo, 2g. 6d. net. 

BUCHAN. The First Things. Studies in the Embi^ology of 

Religion and Natural Theology. By Rev. John Bochan, John Knoz Church, 
Qla^w. Crown Svo, 5s. 

BUOdAN. 

The African Colony ; Studies in the Reconslmction. By John 

Buchan. 1 vol. demy Svo, ISe. net. 

The Watcher by the Thresholci, and other Tales. Second Im- 

pression. Crown Svo, 6a. 

BURBIDGE. 

Domestic Floriculture, Window Gardening, and Floral Decora- 
tions. Being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and arrangement 
of Plants and Flowers as Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. BuRBinax. Second 
Bdition. Crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations. 78. 6d. 

BURTON. 

The History of Scotland: From Agricola’a Invasion to the 

Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. By John Hill Bubton, D.O.L., 
Hlstorlographer'Boyal for Bootlauft Cheaper Bdition. In 8 vols. Crown Svo, 
2s. 0d. net each. Being issued in Monthly volumes. 

The Book-Hunter. A New Edition, with specially designed 

Title.page and Cover by Joseph Brown. Printed on annqne laid paper. Post 
Svo, 8s. 6d. 

The Scot Abroad. Uniform with ‘The Book-Hunter.* Post 

Svo, Ss. 6d. 

BtJTR 

The Roman Breviary : Reformed by Order of the Holy 

(Ecumenical Council of Ixent ; Published by Order of Pope St Pius V. ; and 
Revised by Clement VIIL and Urban VIII. ; together with the Offices since 
gnnted. Translated out of Latin Into English by John, Marquess or Bute, 
K.T. New Editf on, Revised and Enlarged. In 4 vols. crown Svo, and in 1 voL 
crown 4to. [IntheprM. 

The Altus of St,C!olumba. With a Prose Paraphrase and Notes 

By John, Mar#bbs or Buri, K.T. In paper cover, 2s. 6d. 

Sermoi^es, Fratiis Adse. Ordinis Prsemonstratensia Ac. 

Twenty>^|^t Discourses of Adam SCotos of Whlihom, hitherto unpniffiahed ; 
te whilhis added a Collection of Notes by the same, illustrative of the rule of 
St Auguste. EdlteiL at the desire of the mte Mabqubbb or Butb, X.T., LL.B., 
Ac., by Walter he (*ray Biboh, LL.D., F.S.A., of the British Hnseum, Ac. 
Royal Svo, 25s. net. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Original MSS. formerly belonging 

to the Holy Office of the Inquisition in me Canary Islands. Prepared under the 
direetion of the late Marqui»s or Bute, ELT., LL.D., by WAtAESR ns Qbat 
Bibos, IiL.D., F.S.A, 2 vols. royal Svo, Ss. net 


BUTE MAOPHAIL, and LONSDALE. 

Royal and ParUamentary Burghs of Scotland. By John, Mabqossi o» Bute, 
K.T., J. B. N. Maophail, and BU Wt Lombi>als» , Ifwh I" ‘ ^ 


K.T., J. B. N. Maophail, and H. wi Lombi>als» . Wv 
woodi and 11 atiwr Hlofteattoas. Qrovn 4to. B8, ii. iMt 


Th^ Atmi of the 

Caboosbi o» Bute, 
181 <m 
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BUm STEVENSON, and LONSDALK The Arms of the 

BarcnM PoUm Burghs of SootUnd. By Johk, Marquhsb or Bxm, K.T., 
J. H. STiTBimoN, tad H. V. hoswouM, With numerous Illustnldoas* Oiwini 
4to, £8, 8 b. neb 

BUTT. iSIssMolly. ByBBATBica&hLATBirtT. Cheep Edition, Sa. 


CAIBD. Sermons. By John Oai&d, D.D., Principal of the 

UnlTerslty of OliMgow. Beyenteenth Thonasnd. Foip. 8yo, Ss. 

CALDWELL. Sehopeuhaner’s System in its Philosophical Big- 

nlflosnee (the Shew Pelloirship Lectures, 1808), By Professor William Cald- 
well, D.Sc., M'Gill University, Montreal. Demy 8vo, lOs. 6d. net. 

CALLWELL. 

The Effect of Maritime Command on Land Campaigns since 

Waterloo. By Lt.*Ool. G. B. Cau well, B.G.A. With Flans. Post Bvo, 6s. net. 

Tactics of To-day. Sixth Impression. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Military Operations and Maritime Preponderance : Their Eo- 

lations and Interdependence. Demy 8vo, 158. net. 

CAMPBELL. Balmerino and its Abbey. A Parish History, 

With Notices of the Adjacent District. By James Campbell, D.D., P.S. A. Scot.. 
Minister of Balmerino ; Author of * A History ol the Celtic Church in Scotland. 
A New SSdition. With an Appendix of Illustrative Documents, a Map of the 
Parish, and upwards ol 40 Illustrations. Demy 6vo, SOs. net. 

CAKEY. 

Monsieur Martin : A Romance of the Great Northern War. 

By Wymond Caret. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

For the White Rose. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“No, 101.” Third Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CARLYLE. A History of Mediseval Political Theory in the 

West. By R. W. Carlyle, C.I.E., Balllol College, Oxford ; and A. J. Carlyle, 
M.A., Chaplain and Lecturer (late Fellow) of University College. Oxford. In 8 
vols. demy 8vo. Vol. I.— -A History of Political Theory from the Roman Lawyers 
of the Second Century to the PolJticaJ Writers of the Ninth. By A. J, Carlyle. 
16s. net. 

“ CBLASSEUR.” A Study of the Russo-Japanese War. By 

“ Chasseur,” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. - 

CHESNEY. The Dilemma. By General Sir QmmE Chhsnxt, 

K.O.B. A Ntw Edition. Crown 8vo, 28. , 

CHURCH BERVIOE SOCIETY. 

A Book of Common Order : being Forms of Worship issued 

hy tlM Obureh Berrioe Sode^. Beveutb Bdltion, carefully xevtsed. In 1 voL 
crown Svo, doth, 8b. 6d. ; wnaoh moroeoo, 8b. AIbo in 2 vola. crown Svo, 
doth, 4 b. ; French morocco, 6b. 6d. 

Dfdly Offices for Morning and Evening Prayer throaghout 

limWeek. |Mowr8vo, 8B.6d. 

Order of Divine Service for Children. Issued by the Churoh 

flitfirtoiBoQldiy. With Sootttih Hymiiia Olo«h,8d. 
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CLIFFORD. 

Sally : A Study ; and other Tales of the Outskirts. By Hugh 

OuiTOB]}, O.H.G. Crown 8vo, ds. 

Bush - Whacking, and other Sketches. Second Impression. 

Crown 8vo, 68. 

OLODD. Thomas Henry Huxley. “Modem English Writers.” 

Bf ^DWARD OiiODD. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CLOUSTON. 

The Lunatic at Large. By J. Stores Clogston. Fourth 

Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, royal 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 

Count Bunker: Being a Sequel to ‘The Lunatic at Large.’ 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Adventures of M. D’Haricot. Second Impression. Crown 

8vo, 68. Cheap Edition, royal 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 

Our Lady’s Inn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Garmiscath. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CONRAD. 

Lord Jim. A Tale. By Joseph Conrad, Author of ‘The 

Nigger of the Narcissus,' *An Outcast of the Islands,' ’Tales of Unrest,' Ac. 
Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Youth : A Narrative ; and Two other Stories. Second Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, 68, 

COOPER. Liturgy of 1637, commonly called Laud’s Liturgy 

Edited by the Rev. Professor Cooper, D.D., Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. . 

CORNFORD. R L. Stevenson. “Modem English Writers,” 

By L. Cope Cobnford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 28. 6a. 

COTTON. The Company of Death. By Albert Louis Cotton. 

Crown 8vo, 6 b. 

COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. In demy 8vo vol- 
umes of about 860 pp. each. With Maps. Price 7 b. 6d. net. 

Fife and Kinross. By .£nbas J. G. Maokat, LL.D., Sheriff 

of these Countiea. . 

Dumfriei and Galloway. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 

M.F. Second Edition. 

Mors^ and Naim. By Charles Rampini, LL.D., Sheriff 

of ikunfiries and Galloway. 

Inverness. By J. Cameron Less, D.D. 

Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peebles. By Sir George Douglas, 

Bart 

Aberdeen and Banff. By William Watt, Editor of Aberdeen 

' Dally Free PresB.' 

Perth and Clackmannan. By John Chisholm, M.A., Advocate. 

iH&apms. 
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COWELL, Day Book from ‘ The Fairie QuOene/ By A. Cowum-i 

IH, M. . 

CBAIK* A Century of Scottish History. From the Days before 

tbe '45 to those within living Memory. By Sir Hbkrt Okaii:i K.O.B., ILA. 
(Oxon.), Hon. LLH. (Glasgow). 2 vote, demy 8vo, 80s. net. 

ORAWFOBD. Saracinesoa. By F. Mahxoit Obawiobd, Author 

oi 'Mr Imumi,' ac.i Ao. Orown 8vo, 8s. 6d. Also at 6d. 

CRAWFORD. The Mysteries of Christianity. By the late 

Thomas J. OBA^ponn, D.D., Professor of Dlvtnlty In the University ol Bdin- 
borgh. Grown ^o, 7s. 6d. 


CROSS. 

Impressions of Dante and of the New World. By J. W. Cboss. 

Post 8vo, 6s. 

The Rake’s Progress in Finance. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


GUMMING. 

Memories. By C. F. Gordon Gumming. Demy 8vo. Dlus- 

trated, 208 net. 

At Home in Fiji. Post 8vo. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 68. 

A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War. Post 8vo. Illus- 

trated Cheap Edition. 6s. 

Fire-Fountains. 2 vols. post 8vo. Illustrated, 26s. 

Granite Crags. Post 8vo. Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
Wanderings in China. Small post 8yo. Cheap Edition. 6s. 


DAVIDSON. Herbart’s Psychology and Educational Theory. 

By John Davidson. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 
sophy of Descartes. Translated from the Original French and Latin. With a 
New Introductory Essay, Historical and Oritical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By Professor Vbitoh, LL.D., Glasgow University. Eleventh Edition. 6s. 6d. 

DODDS AND MACPHERSON, The Licensing Acts (Scotland) 

Consolidation and Amendment Act, 1908. Annotated by Mr J. M. Dodds, of 
the Scottish Offloe ; Joint-Editor of the * Parish Council Gu|do for Scotland,’ and 
Mr Ewan Maophbbson, Advocate, Legal Secretary to the Lord Advocate. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. net. ^ 

DOUGLAS. 

The Ethics of Jdbn Stuart MiR. By Charles Douglas, 

MJL, D.SO., M.F., late Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, and Asmstant to the Pro- 
fnutat of Moral Philosophy in the University of Bainburgh. Post 8ro, 6s. net. 

John Stuart Mill : A Study of his Philosophy. Crown 8vo, 

U. 6d.net. 

DOWNEY. Charles Lever ; His Life in his Letters. By Edmund 

Downbt. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 21s. net. 

DUFF. An Exposition of Brownii^’s ‘ Sordello.’ With Histori- 

cal and other Notes. By David Duff, RD. Demy 8vo, lOs. 6d. net 
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ECCOTT. 

Fortune’s Oasta^y. By W. J. Eooott. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

His Indolences of Arras. Crown 8vo, 6s. , Cheap Edition, 

royal 8vo, i^aper cover, 6d. 

EUOT. 

, Oeorge Eliot's Lite, Belated in Her Letters and Jonmals. 

Arranged and Edited by her hiuBband, J. W. CTaoBs. With Portnait and other 
nioitratloni. Third Edition. 8 toIs. yoat Svo, iSs. 

George Eliot’s Life. With Portrait and other lUnstrations. 

New fldiidon, in one volome. Orown Svo, Te. 6d. o 

Life and Works of Gfeorge Eliot (Warwick Edition). 14 toI- 

omes, cloth, limp, gilt top, 2s. net per volume ; leather, limp, gilt top, 2a. Od, net 
per volume ; leatiier gilt top, with book-marker. 8s. net per vSume. 

Adam Bkbx. 626 pp. 

Tax Mill on thx FLOsa. 828 pp. 

Flux Holt, 3»k Radioal. 718 pp. 

Bomola. MH) pp. 

Sdxxs or Clxeioal Life. 624 pp. 

Silas Ha&nxk; Brothxb Jacob; Tax 
LirriD ViiL. 560 pp. 

Works of George Eliot (Standard Edition), tl volumes, 

mown Svo, In buckram cloth, gUt top, 28. 6d. per vol. ; or In roxbnrghe 
binding, 8 b. 6d. per vol. 

Adam Bkdk. 2 vols.—Tax Mill on thk Floss. 2 vols.— Fxux Holt, tax 
Badioal. 2 vols.— Bomola. 2 vols.— Scjxnxs or Olxbical Lirx. 2 vols.— 
Middlxmabcb. 8 vols.— Danixl Dxbonda. 8 vols.— Silas Mabnxb. 1 vol. 
— JtjBAL. 1 vol.— Tax Spanish Hvpst. I vol.— Essays. 1 v(d.— Thxophbab- 
TUB Such. l vol. 

life and Works of Gborge Eliot (Cabinet Edition). S4 

volum^ orown 8vo, price £6. Abo to be had handsomely bound in half and full 
calf. The Volumes are sold separately, bound In cloth, price 58. each. 

Novels by George Eliot. Popular Copyright Edition. In now 

uniform binding, price 3s. 6cU each. 

Adam Bkdk. Silas Mabnxb; The Lifted Vxil; 

Tax Mill on thx Floss. B&othbr Jacob. 

ScxNBs or Olxbical Litji. Hiddlxmaboh. 

Daniel Dxbonda. 

rxuz Holt, tri Radical. 

Essays. New Edition. Orown Svo, bs. 

Impreasions of Hieophrastus Such. New Edition. Orown 

Hie Bpanisb Gypiw. New Edition. Orown Svo, bs. 

The Legend 'of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New 

New Boltion. Grown Svo, 5 b. 

Silas Mamer. New Edition, with Illustrations by Eeginald 

Birch.' Crown Svo, Is. ed. net. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
joyal Svo, paper cover, joice 6d. 

Scenes of Olerical Life. Pocket Edition, t vols. pott Svo, 

Is. n«t saolii ; bound In leather, la. 6d. net each. Cheap Edition, 8s. Ulus* 
trated Edition, with SO lUnstrations by H. R. Millar, orown Svo, 28. ; paper 
covers, Is. Cheap Edition, royal Svo, in paper cover, price 6d, 

Felix Holt. Cheap Edition, floyal Svo, in paper covw, 6d. 
Adam Bede. Pocket Edition. In 1 vol. pott Svo, Is. net ; 

... tp leather, In 8 vela., 48. 6d. net. Cheap BdiUon, royal Svo, in 

Edition, <Rown Svo, paper cover, Is,; orowD Svo, 


Middleharch. 2 vols. 664 and 680 pp. 
Daniel Dxbonda. 2 vols. 616 and 

686 pp. 

The Spanish Gyw, Jubal 
Essays; TaxorHEASTus Such. 

Lirx. 2 vols., 626 and 680 pp. 
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ELIOT. 

The Mill on the Floss. Pocket Editioti# in 1 vol pott Svo, 

is. net, limp leather, 4s. 6d. iMt. Cheap SdttlcKi, rogral 8vo, la paper coTer 
pt^e 6d. Net Bditicm, |pap6r carers, la. ; cloth, is. 

Bomdiiu Cheap Edition. Eoyal 8vo, M paper cover, moe 6d. 
Siles Mamer; Brother Jacob; Lift^ Pocket Ediidon. 

Fott 8ro, cloth, Is. noK Hrap leather, is. dd. net 

Wise, Wit^, and Tender Saying in Prose and Verse. Selected 

&rom the works of Oxobok Buot. New Bditloa. Foap. 8ro, It. Sd. 

ELLIS. . 

Barbara Wim^ow, Rebel. By Beth Ellis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Madame, Will You Walk ? Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ELTON. The Augustan Ages. “ Periods of European Literal 

tore.** By Olivxb Blton, B.A., Lectorer in Bnglish Llteratnre, Owen's College 
Uanohester. Crown 8vo, 68. net. 

FAHIE. A History of Wireless Tel^aphy. Including some 

Bare-wire Proposals for Subaqueons Telegraphs. By f. J. Fahix, Memow of the 
Institution of Electrical Bn^eers, London, and of the 8ooi4t6 Internationale 
des Electrioiens, Paris; Author of 'A History of Electric Telegraphy to the 
Tear 1887,* fte. With Illiutratlons. Third Edition, Revised. C^wn 8vo, Os. 

FAITHS OF THE WORLD, The. A Concise History of the 

Great Beligions Systems of the World. By varions Anthors. Grown 8vo, Os. 

FBRQUSSON. Scots Poems. By Robert Feeoubson. With 

Fhotognvnre Portrait Pott Svo, gilt top, bonnd In cloth, 1 a not; leather, 
Is. 6d. net 

FEBRIER. Philosophical Remains. Crown 8yo, 14s. 

FISHER. One London Season. By Carolinb Fishbb. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

FLINT. 

Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum. A History of Classifica- 
tions of the Sciences. By RoBsnr Fliitt, Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France, Hon. Member of the Royal Society at t$ltnao. Professor in the Uni* 
verslty of Edinburgh, ac. 128. 6d. net 

Studies on Theological, Biblical, and other Subjects. 7s. 6(i net 
Historical Philosophy in France and Frencli Belgiiim and 
Switserland. 6vo, 81 b. 

Agnosticism. Demy Svo, 18s. net. < 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Tenth Editbn 

Revhwd. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ^ 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lectm for 1877. 

Hfth Edition. Crown 8 to, lOi. 6d. 

Sermims and Addresses. Demy 8vo, 78. 6d 
FORBES. Helena : a Jtovel. By Mrs H. O. Forbbb. * Gv^vm 

8vo, 6a 

FORD. A History of Cambridge University Cricket Cfidb. 

W. J. Fonz>, Author of ‘A History of Middlesex ^onty Oridret* An. Ifm 
IUu«tntionA Demy 8vo, 168. net ^ 

fOBBIOK CLASSICS FOB ENOLlBfl RBAmcBa 

brIbiOunUx. Vilmm , m t 
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FOREEST. 

History of the Indian Mutiny. By G. W. Forkest, C.I.E. 

BX'Iniector of Records, Government of India. 2 vols..deiny 8ve, 88s. net. 

Sepoy Generals: Wellington to Roberts. With Portraits. 

Grown 8to, 6s. 

FORSTER. Where Angels Fear to Tread. By E. M. Foestee. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FOULIS. 

Erchie: My Droll Friend. By Hugh Foulis-c Paper 

covers, Is. net; cloth. Is. 6d. net. ‘ 

The Vital Spark. Illustrated. Is. net. 

FRANKLIN. My Brilliant Career. By Miles Feanklin. 

Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo, 68. 

FRASER. 

Philosophy of Theism. Being the Gifiord Lectures delivered 

before the University of Edinburgh in 1894-96. By Alxxandbb Oahpbxli. 
Fkabxb, D.O.L. Oxford; Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysioa In 
the University of Edinbu^h. Second Edition. Revised. Post Bvo. 68. 6d. net. 

Biographia Fhiloaophica. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s. net 
FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENGLISH HOMEH Third Im- 

pression. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Also in limp leather, 8b. 

GALLOWAY. Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By 

Geoboe Galloway, B.D. Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Scottish Hymnal, With Appendix Incorporated. Fnblished 
for use in Churches by Authority of the General Assembly. 1. Large type, 
cloth, red edges, Ss. dd.; French morocco, 4 b. 2. Bourgeois typ^ limp cloth, Is.; 
French morocco, 28. 8. NonpareU type, cloth, red edges, 6d.; French morocco, 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 8a. 8. Sunday-School Edition, paper coven, Id., 
cloth, 8d. No. 1, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, French moroooo, Ss. 
Nc. 2, bound with the Psalms and Panpimsas, cloth, 2s. ; French moroooo, w. 
Friers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by ft 

l^oial Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Entirely 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Foap. 8vo, red edges, Is. 6d. net. 

pK^era for Family Worship. A Selection of Four Weeks' 
myen. New Edition. Anthorised by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Foap. 8vo, red edges Is. neL 

One Hundred Prayers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids 

to Devotion. 16mo, cloth limp, 6d. 

Morning and Evening Prayers for Affixing to Bibles. Prepared 

by tiie Committee on Alms to Devotion. Id. for 6, or Is. per 100. 

Prayers for Soldiers and Sailors. Prepared by the Committee 

on Aids to Devotion. Thirtieth Thousand. 16mo. cloth Ump. 2d. net. 

Prayers for Sailors and Fisher-Folk. Prepared and Published 

by Instruction of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Foap. Bvo, Is. 
net. 

GERARD* 

Beata: What’s In a Nam& By E. D. Gerabd. C^eap 

MItion. Grown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

Beggar my Neighbour. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, gs. 6d. 
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geraUd: 

file Watm of Heronlea Oioap Edition. Crovn Svoi la. 6d. 

A Seni^itive Plant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(L 

GERAKD. 

A Foreigner. An AmIo- German Study. By E. Gsbabb 

(Madame de Laszowska). Cbown 8vo, 68. 

Bis : Some Tales Retold. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GERARB. « 

One Tear. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard de 

Longgatde). Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Impediment. Crown 8vo, 68. 

A Forgotten Sin. Grown 8vo, 6s. 

A Spotless Reputation. Third Edition. Crown 8yo, 6b. 

The Wrong Man. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6b. 

Lady Baby. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, Sa. 6d. Cheap 

Edition, roynl Svo, paper cover, 6d. 

Recha. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GIBBON. 
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